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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FOREIGN POLICY? 


OES any one know the foreign 
policy of our Government? 
Have we a foreign policy, or do we 
prefer a come-day-go-day course of 
action? The English often say jo- 
cosely, though I think boastfully, 
that they “muddle through” one 
crisis after another. Perhaps. But 
they are pretty shrewd muddlers. 
As for ourselves we just blunder 
along. We don’t know what we are 
going to do next. Even our Presi- 
dent says something one day, and in 
effect unsays it the next time he 
talks. Witness the sensational Chi- 
cago speech. You remember that 
thunderclap? At 
least some of its 
detonations: 

“Women and chil- 
dren ruthlessly murdered”; “bombs 
from the air”; no declaration of 
war”; “no warning”; “no justifica- 
tion whatever.” 

Japan obviously. 

“Nations taking sides in civil war- 
fare in other nations that have never 
done them any harm.” 

Italy of course, and perhaps Rus- 
sia, in Spain. 


Blundering 
Along 


WHO KNOWS? 


“Piling armament on arma- 
ee 

Germany. Italy. What others? 

“Innocent peoples and nations 
cruelly sacrificed to a greed for 
power and supremacy.” 

Italy again, this time in Ethiopia. 

“In times of so-called peace, ships 
attacked and sunk by submarines 
without cause or notice.” 

Piracy in the Mediterranean. But 
who are the pirates? Italy? Ger- 
many? Russia? Spain? Who? 

These evils existing, what shall 
we do? “Quarantine” the offenders, 
suggests the President. What, all 
of them? Of course. The existing 
condition is like “an epidemic of 
physical disease.” In an epidemic 
what good would it do to shut the 
front door and leave the back door 
open? When the plague threatens 
would you run up the yellow flag in 
the Atlantic ports, and not bother 
about the Pacific? 

Having said “quarantine” the 
President stopped. A hundred mil- 
lion radio listeners, startled by the 
sudden silence, said “Surely he 
won’t let us down like that. Wait 
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till he goes on the air again. He’ll 
come to grips with the problem. He 
will tell those Japs where they get 
off. And Italy. Mussolini can’t bull- 
doze a Roosevelt. As for Hitler: do 
you think we are afraid of that mo- 

ron? Just you wait. 


That Isn’t he a whale of 
“Quarantine” an orator! Trust 
Speech him to know the 


tricks of the trade. 
First he stings the opponent with a 
body blow. The poor fellow reels, 
practically ‘out on his feet,” when 
zowie! there comes the knock-out to 
the jaw. Just you wait and see.” 

We waited, agog, qui vive, and all 
that sort of thing. And what did 
we get? A travelogue: Wyoming, 
now that’s a fine state: the people 
of Colorado who gathered to greet 
me were a handsome intelligent lot: 
I never cease to wonder at the 
beauty of the Grand Canyon: as for 
the new dam in the State of Wash- 
ington, it’s the wonder of the world; 
believe me, my friends, it makes the 
pyramids look like children’s play- 
blocks. Yes, yes, I certainly did 
have a lovely time. I am proud and 
happy to be a citizen of this great 
land of ours. 

But Mr. President, that little mat- 
ter of unfinished business from the 
speech of a couple of weeks ago: 
“women, children, ruthless mur- 
der,” “ships sunk in times of peace,” 
“innocent peoples_ sacrificed,” 
“greed for power.” And the “quar- 
antine!” What did you mean, Mr. 
President? Boycott? Embargo? 
Sanctions? Armed force? 

By way of answer, not a word. 
After the Chicago speech we were 
expectant, vibrant for days with the 
electric shock. After the Washing- 
ton speech we were limp. Orator? 
Great orator? Does a great orator, 
like the fabulous king of France, 
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march up a hill and then march 
down again? 


— first wonderful speech—as 
a speech it was wonderful—end- 
ed in staccato phrases, “America 
hates war. America hopes for peace. 
America seeks peace.” Well then, 
Mr. President, be assured of one 
thing; nothing prevents peace and 
promotes war more surely than a 
threat not carried out. Any mother 
of a naughty child could tell you 
that. When she threatens Johnny 
with a spanking if he doesn’t “stop 
that noise,” she had 


better give him the How Not 
spanking unless he to Secure 
stops the noise. If Peace 


you object that 

statecraft is not to be learned in the 
nursery, how about a little recent 
history? In 1935, fifty-two nations 
shouted in unison to Mussolini, “If 
you go into Ethiopia, we will starve 
you!” But he went in and they 
didn’t starve him. Japan, watching, 
said to herself, “They don’t mean 
business. On to Shanghai!” 

Did President Roosevelt imagine 
that he could frighten Germany, 
Italy, Japan with a few explosive 
phrases? Did he expect the word 
“quarantine” to blow them up after 
“sanctions” had proved a dud? 
“Speak softly but carry a big stick,” 
said the earlier Roosevelt. Good 
maxim or bad maxim, that was a 
declaration of policy. What is the 
present Mr. Roosevelt’s policy? 
“Speak loud but carry no stick”? 


INCE the President declines to 
explain or postpones explana- 
tion of his speech, all nations 
abroad and all parties at home are 
explaining it to suit their own ideas. 
Count Aldrovandi-Marescotti, rep- 
resenting Italy at Geneva, says with 
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a sharpness that has been called in- 
sulting, “There can be no question 
of any direct or indirect coercive 
measures of the kind that has been 
called for by certain irresponsible 
elements; nor can we even speak of 
a more or less moral ‘quarantine.’” 
In an editorial headed “Repartee, 
Not Insult,” the New York Sun com- 
ments, “When a man goes out look- 
ing for trouble he may expect to find 
it; nor is it considered unlikely that 
if you biff the other fellow in the 
eye, he will retort with a clout on 
the nose.” If the President of the 
United States speaks, no matter how 
justly, of a “reign 
of terror,” and “in- 
ternational lawless- 
ness,” he cannot af- 
fect surprise if a spokesman for the 
terrorists and outlaws comes back 
at him with a nasty dig about “irre- 
sponsible elements.” In the ex- 
change of epithets our prestige is 
damaged, but our spokesman 
should have thought of that before 
he opened his mouth. Will Mr. 
Roosevelt reply? Probably not. Any 
retort would invite more scurrility. 
Recrimination is undignified be- 
tween one person and another. Be- 
tween nation and nation it is dan- 
gerous. The honors, such as they 
are, rest with the Count. Mr. Roose- 
velt has “taken the count” in the 
pugilistic sense. The Count has 
“taken” Mr. Roosevelt in the foot- 
ball sense. 


Repartee? 
Insult? 


O much for Italy. Now Germany. 

Julius Streicher, editor of Der 
Stuermer, the official Nazi newspa- 
per at Nuremberg, says that if war 
comes to Europe “it will be made 
possible only by the interference of 
a non-European power. The man 
who has world peace in his hands is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” So! war or 
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peace in Europe depends upon the 
President in America! Maybe so. 
But if it is so, our President would 
be well advised to make no more in- 
flammatory speeches. Neville 
Chamberlain, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, in a speech one month 
later than our President’s, admitted 
that London, Rome and Berlin 
should reach an understanding, but 
declared that such an understand- 
ing was to be attempted—mark the 
phrase—“rather by informal discus- 
sion than by public declamation.” 
Public declamation! Et tu Brute? 


N Germany there is a mysterious 

group, calling itself the German 
Freedom Party. It operates surrepti- 
tiously, circulating pamphlets in de- 
fiance of Nazi censorship. One such 
pamphlet contained, says the United 
Press in a dispatch from Berlin, No- 
vember 8th, “liberal direct quota- 
tions from the President’s speech, 
including reference to the ‘quaran- 
tine,’ to the menace to peace by a 
few war-minded nations, and to 
treaty violations.” “Important pas- 
sages,” says the same dispatch, 
“were emphasized by the use of 
larger type.” 

Bootleg stuff is ordinarily adul- 
terated. Ten to one the President’s 
statements were garbled in that Ger- 
man pamphlet. So, if the Nazi gov- 
ernment wouldn’t permit publica- 
tion of the authentic text, and the 
text that reached even a small pro- 
portion of the people was distorted 
or incomplete, what good did the 
speech do the Germans? Or for 
that matter, the Italians? Or the 
Japanese? Since the Germans, the 
Italians and the Japanese couldn’t 
hear or even read the speech, why 
was it delivered? Indicting nations 
that are not permitted to hear you 
is on a par with preaching a sermon 
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about the people who don’t come to 
church. 


— far Italy and Germany. A 
word on the French reaction to 
the “quarantine” speech. The So- 
cialist newspaper Populaire tells its 
large following that Mr. Roosevelt 
made the most “important speech of 
his presidential career.” Did he in- 
deed? It wasn’t advertised as par- 
ticularly important. In fact it was 
hardly heralded at 
all. When it came. 
it seemed like a bolt 
from the blue. It 
was as though the President had 
merely seized a chance to get some- 
thing off his chest, to release his 
pent-up indignation. After it was 
over, men debated as to whether the 
speech had been viséd by the State 
Department. Inside information 
was to the effect that Mr. Hull had 
looked it over—perhaps prepared it. 
If so, it was a declaration of policy. 
In that case, why wasn’t it followed 
up? A flash in the pan cannot be a 
declaration of policy. If it wasn’t 
official, why didn’t Mr. Roosevelt 
ease his feelings in some other way? 
In well-regulated republics presi- 
dents don’t throw bombshells into 
the homes of citizens. 

To come back to France. Many 
French newspapers saw in the 
speech evidence that our President 
had abandoned the policy of neu- 
trality. So? We weren’t aware of it. 
In fact we didn’t know it was pos- 
sible for a president to annul an act 
of Congress. If Mr. Roosevelt in Oc- 
tober abrogates a law passed by the 
Federal Legislature in April that is 
important news. 

Another French newspaper, the 
Petit Parisien, with I believe a mil- 
lion or two of readers, says quite 
confidently that Mr. Roosevelt has 
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now lined up the United States in 
solid front with Europe and the 
world. “United we stand, divided 
we fall,” said Benjamin Franklin to 
the thirteen little colonies. “United 
we stand, divided we fall,” says 
Franklin Roosevelt to Europe, 
America, Asia and Africa. Now 
that is a tremendous declaration of 
policy—if he made it. The Petit 
Parisien says he did. “No President 
since Wilson affirmed so clearly the 
solidarity of the United States with 
the rest of the world. The Presi- 
dent of the United States takes the 
side of the threatened Pacific 
powers. It should open the eyes of 
Americans who believe it is possible 
the United States could stay out of a 
new war.” 

By way of saying “Amen” to the 
Petit Parisien one more French 
journal L’C@uvre says: “The speech 
is interpreted as complete abandon- 
ment of the traditional policy of 
neutrality and it is wondered if 
European powers will profit by the 
opportunity to invite the United 
States to partake in an active move- 
ment for the maintenance of peace.” 


S° there you are. If there is to be 
a war we shall be in it. What’s 
more, if war comes we shall be re- 
sponsible. How these Europeans 
rely onus! Wait upon us! 


i is scarcely necessary to say that 
reaction in England to the Presi- 
dent’s speech was almost unani- 
mously enthusiastic. The Prime 
Minister and the Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs jumped to the conclu- 
sion that President Roosevelt’s 
speech indicated a determination to 
put the United States in the fore- 
front of the battle against Fascism 
in Europe and in Asia. Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Eden were espe- 
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cially keen about our stopping Ja- 
pan. They chanted a duet: “Go 
ahead, Mr. Roosevelt; we are right 


behind you.” “Be- 
Fireside hind him?” Why 
Chat to not before him? 
Europe England’s interests 


in China are a hun- 
dred times greater than ours. We 
can imagine England’s saying, “If I 
intervene in China, will you back me 
up, Uncle Sam?” But no, it’s “Go 
in Uncle, and we will cry Bravo!” 
If we wonder how the English get 
that way, they explain, “Didn’t your 
President say he was going to do 
something about the slaughter of 
the innocents in China?” Did he? 
Let’s stop a few minutes and read 
the text again. No, he didn’t. He 
said much about “wanting” and 
“hoping” but not a word about “do- 
ing.” 

Next time, Mr. Roosevelt had bet- 
ter make his meaning perfectly 
plain even to those curiously obtuse 
European minds. For example, he 
might say, “Personally— not offi- 
cially—I think Japan is a bandit, a 
brigand, a menace to the world. 
But it must be understood that I am 
speaking only to ease my con- 
science. Enjoying as I do the pre- 
rogative of speaking out my mind 
like any other radio commentator— 
Boake Carter, Hugh Johnson, Low- 
ell Thomas, John B. Kennedy—I la- 
ment the injustice of the Japanese 
attack upon China and I groan over 
the savagery with which the unde- 
clared war has been carried on. But 
as President I don’t intend to do 
anything. Besides, I have no right 
to do anything unless Congress and 
the people demand it. You Euro- 
peans forget that the United States 
is not a dictatorship. We have a 
Constitution over here, and believe 
it or not, the President is supposed 
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to act constitutionally, not capri- 
ciously. If you will take even a little 
oblique squint at that Constitution 
you will see that only Congress, rep- 
resenting the people, may declare 
war or make peace. You ought to 
remember, at least you older fel- 
lows, what happened to Woodrow 
Wilson. I was in his official family 
and I shall never forget his pathetic 
tragic mistake. I shall not make 
that same mistake. I am no Duce, 
no Fuehrer: I am not even a consti- 
tutional monarch. I am simply Mis- 
ter President.” 

Now that would be a jolly good 
speech. Come to think of it, why 
couldn’t there be an arrangement 
with the British Broadcasting Sys- 
tem to carry one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
famous fireside chats direct to the 
English people? The topic might 
be “What England Does Not Under- 
stand About the Functions of an 
American President.” Perhaps Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Chamberlain could 
manage to get their minds off the 
Berlin-Rome axis long enough to 
learn that such forensic exhibitions 
as the “quarantine” speech have for 
their purpose the releasing of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s inhibitions, and the af- 
fording of a certain esthetic pleas- 
ure to American radio fans who en- 
joy the President’s voice, his in- 
gratiating personality and_ the 
rhythm of his oratory. It would be 
only fair, however, that the Presi- 
dent should close his 


next speech thus: Uncle Sam 
“America hates war. the “Trouble- 
America hopes for shooter”? 


peace. America 

seeks peace. But now listen close- 
ly, England — America doesn’t 
bamboozle herself with the non- 
sensical notion that she can pro- 
duce peace or guarantee peace in 
all parts of the world. True, we 
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have here in the United States, at- 
tached to every big industrial con- 
cern, a functionary whom we call, 
in our own coarse American lingo, 
a ‘trouble-shooter.’ He is usually 
a curious combination of antitheti- 
cal qualities: he has a voice like the 
cooing of a dove; and a punch like 
the kick of a Missouri mule. When 
trouble breaks out here, there, any- 
where: at a mine in Pennsylvania, a 
factory in Ohio, an office in New 
York, we send him to deal with it. 
He tries diplomacy as far as it will 
go. If moral suasion doesn’t work, 
he resorts to his strong right arm. 
That’s the ‘trouble-shooter. Now 
—pardon another lapse into the vul- 
garism—Listen, Mr. Eden, listen, 
Mr. Chamberlain, listen, John Bull, 
listen, world! Old Uncle Sam is not 
trouble-shooter for the Universe!” 


URTHERMORE, and by the 

same token, your Old Uncle Sam 
is nobody’s fool. Not any longer. 
They lured him into one war to 
make the world safe for democracy, 
and, “Now,” as Mary said when the 
little lamb with the white fleece fol- 
lowed her to Pittsburgh, “Now look 
at the darned thing.” Also Uncle 
Sam remembers—though it is such 
a ridiculous little matter as to be 
scarcely worth mentioning—Uncle 
Sam remembers that little matter of 
a few billion dollars worth of un- 
paid debts. So when Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Chamberlain say with suspi- 
cious enthusiasm, “Bully speech, 
Mr. Roosevelt! That’s telling them! 
Now go right in and lick the hide off 
Japan. We will bring up the rear,” 
your Uncle Sam _ expresses his 
thanks for the flattering suggestion. 
but says, “You go in, John, and 
stick out your chin. Ill hold the 
sponge and the bucket. The other 
time, I held only the bag.” 
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R. CHAMBERLAIN (I shall 

make but one more brief re- 
ference to his speech at the Guild- 
hall though it was perhaps quite as 
important as Mr. Roosevelt’s in Chi- 
cago) says: “We are now engaged 
in formal discussions with a view to 
the eventual conclusion of an An- 
glo-American trade agreement, and 
I earnestly hope that despite all the 
difficulties to be surmounted we 
may succeed in arriving at an ac- 
cord which might well bring bene- 
fits to the world, far transcending 
immediate advantage to the trade of 
our respective countries.” 


So! “formal discussions,” not 
merely informal. And the “trade 
agreement” is to have a_ wider 


scope than trade. How wide is that 
scope? Would it involve, shall we 
say, just a teeny-weeny bit of poli- 
tics? just a little insignificant mat- 
ter like a boycott of Japan? Or a 
running of the blockade with food 
and armament for China? 


ND there we are back again to 

the question with which we 
started: What is our foreign policy? 
I see headlines in the New York 
Sun: “Hiram Johnson Demands 
Plain Talk on Peace. Says Country 
Has Right to Know What Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Words Mean.” Now |! 
am not a Hiram Johnson Republi- 
I don’t consider him to be the 


can. 
wisest and the best 

of United States sen- A Fair 
ators. But when he Enough 
asks for plain talk, Request 


I think he makes a 

point. I too would appreciate a little 
plain talk. In fact I think that the 
greatest drawback to the peace 
movement with us and with all 
other peoples in the world is that we 
shy away from plain talk and from 
honest thinking. Nicholas Murray 
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Butler, also a Republican, but quite 
as fervently pro-League as Hiram 
Johnson is anti-League, in the first 
sentence of his address at the open- 
ing of Columbia University in Sep- 
tember cried out, “How long will it 
take to arouse men of this genera- 
tion from their intellectual somno- 
lence, their delight in phrase-mak- 
ing [{ouch! F. D. R.?] and their 
domination by passing emotions, 
and lead them to begin really to 
think?” No one can tell how long, 
Dr. Butler, but I will venture a guess 
that the fine art of thinking will 
not be resurrected in your time or 
in mine; I will go further and sub- 
mit the suspicion that the universi- 
ties, including your own, are largely 
responsible for the decay of think- 
ing; and I will venture the prophecy 
that there will be another war, and 
another, and another before men re- 
solve to undergo the discipline 
necessary to clear hard thinking. 


F it be not too great a distraction 

from the question of foreign 
policy, perhaps I may insert here 
an excerpt from some remarks 
made by Dr. George E. Vincent, 
former President of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, to the Amherst Alumni 
Council, faculty and students on 
“The Pain of Thinking”: “When 
we urge college students to think, 
we are getting them into a difficult 
business. Not only will they find 
the self-discipline arduous; they are 
only too likely to get themselves 
thoroughly disliked. People resent 
differences of opinion. It annoys 
them to have their assumptions 
questioned. It is particularly irri- 
tating to be asked to explain what 
they mean by what they say.” 

Irritating? Yes, and if you ven- 
ture to ask not a college professor 
or a student, but a president of the 
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United States “what he means by 
what he says,” you may be accused 
of sedition, treason, or—in a few 


years—lése majesté. Nevertheless. 
I am and have been 

itching to ask Mr. What They 
Roosevelt the ques- Mean by 
tion asked by the What They 
Editor of the New Say 


York Sun, the eve- 

ning after that brilliant but bewil- 
dering Chicago speech: “So What, 
Mr. President?” I protest that I ask 
questions not like a heckler, to em- 
barrass the speaker, but like So- 
crates, to elicit the truth. To me 
the Socratic method is a stimulus to 
clear thinking, even more so than 
the Aristotelian method. So, here 
oes: 

What would you do, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with those who have violated 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the 
Nine Power Treaty? Boycott them? 
Wholly? Partially? And please do 
translate that pesky word “quaran- 
tine.” Don’t leave it vague. Give 
us at least a synonym. Better still, 
drop the metaphor altogether. The 
Europeans have made too much of 
the metaphor. We don’t want to 
make too little of it. So what really 
is a “quarantine” applied to a nation 
that makes war unjustly? 

The Neutrality Act as amended 
and adopted by Congress, April 29, 
1937, seems to answer that ques- 
tion. In fact it seems to answer the 
question too specifically for the 
comfort of the Chief Executive. Sec- 
tion 1 (a and b) reads: “Whenever 
the President shall find that there 
exists a state of war between, or 
among, two or more foreign States, 
the President shall proclaim such 
fact, and it shall thereafter be un- 
lawful to export, or attempt to ex- 
port, or cause to be exported, arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war 
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from any place in the United States 
to any belligerent State named in 
such proclamation, or to any neutral 
State for transshipment to, or for 
the use of, any such belligerent 
State. 

“The President shall, from time 
to time, by proclamation extend 
such embargo upon the export of 
arms, ammunition, or implements 
of war to other States as and when 
they may become involved in such 
‘war.” 17i 

There, you see, is the word the 
President was dodging, “embargo.” 
But there is more than the word 
“embargo” in that document of so 

recent a date as 


“The April 29, 1937. 
President There is an undeni- 
Shall able mandate for the 
Proclaim” man who at his in- 


auguration stood up 
before the people and solemnly 
swore “So help me God” to see to 
the enforcement of the laws of the 
United States. Note the wording: 
“Whenever the President shall find 
that there exists a state of war.” 
Doesn’t the President find that a 
state of war exists in China? 

Find it? He describes it: “ruth- 
less murder” out of the skies, inno- 
cent people sacrificed. In fact he 
uses the word “war.” Why labor 
the point? No honest person would 
try to persuade himself or any other 
that there is now no “war” in China. 
Declared or undeclared, it is war. 
To speak of it in other terms would 
be to resort to a sophism. 

So let’s continue: “whenever the 
President shall find that a state of 
war exists .. . the President shall 
proclaim such fact.” Has he pro- 
claimed it? Why not? Read on and 
see: “and it shall be thereafter un- 
lawful to export or attempt to ex- 
port or cause to be exported arms, 
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ammunition, implements of war.” 
Is that the catch? The Chief Execu- 
tive finds a state of war. The law 
commands that he proclaim what he 
finds. He does not proclaim it. Can 
it be because such proclamation 
would automatically impose an em- 
bargo? If the loss of war-profits is 
not the reason for silence, what is 
the reason? The “quarantine” 
speech should have been made not 
at Chicago, but at Washington, and 
should have concluded not with a 
futile expression of hope for peace, 
but with the official pronouncement, 
“TI therefore, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, do 
hereby declare that I find a state of 
war between Japan and China, and 
that hereafter it shall be unlawful 
to export war material to either bel- 
ligerent.” 

Would that have projected us into 
war? Japan told China three years 
ago that boycott spells war. But 
Japan has told China a great many 
other lies. I prefer to believe that 
a complete embargo honestly en- 
forced would have brought Japan to 
terms. It is a hideous thing to know 
that the arms and ammunition with 
which Japan is slaughtering the 
Chinese come largely from the U. S. 
A. But the appeal is not to horror, 
or compunction of heart, or to 
wounded conscience. The appeal is 
to law, the Neutrality Act. As it 
stands it allows the President no 
discretion: He “shall proclaim the 
fact and it shall thereafter be” and 
so forth. Can it be that the one who 
pillories nations for lawlessness is 
himself breaking a law, and that he 
who cries out against violation of 
the Kellogg Pact violates his own 
oath of office? If we make laws and 
disregard them, by what right do we 
reprobate other nations that make 
treaties and disregard them? 
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‘N Russia the Soviets think that 
when the time comes we shall 
fight for Communism as having 
more in common with democracy 
than Fascism. Didn’t President 
Roosevelt in person send his “con- 
gratulations and good wishes” to 
Stalin on the twentieth birthday of 
the Soviets? In the Chicago speech 
amidst all the excoriations of the 
Fascist peoples, was not the refer- 
ence to Communistic governments 
so veiled, if present 
at all, as to be only 
a matter of surmise? 
Isn’t public opinion in America 
(apart from that of the Catholics 
who, as Mr. Roosevelt has demon- 
strated in the Black case, are neg- 
ligible), isn’t American public opin- 
ion with the Spanish Communists? 
Is not the intelligentsia in the 
United States pro-Moscow? And 
the “liberal” journals? And the 
majority of college professors? Do 
not candidates for the mayor’s 
office in metropolitan cities smile 
upon Communists and welcome 
their assistance? At any rate isn’t 
the United States lined up with Eng- 
land, England with France, and 
France with Russia? Japan is fight- 
ing against Russia. And haven’t we 
gone on record as anti-Japan? So, 
Russia argues that we must be with 
her. 

Yes, in Europe and Asia they 
know we shall be in the next Euro- 
pean war. They know what side we 
shall be on. If we don’t know either 
of those facts, it is because, as I 
hinted in the first line of this edi- 
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torial, we don’t know our own for- 
eign policy. When St. Paul asked 
the Ephesians, “Have you received 
the Holy Ghost?” they said to him, 
“we have not so much as heard if 
there be a Holy Ghost.” If we ask 
the man in the street, “What is the 
foreign policy of the American gov- 
ernment?” he will say, “I have not 
so much as heard if there be a for- 
eign policy.” The man in the 
street? Say also the man in the 
White House. 


NE more specific question about 
our foreign policy. If for any 
reason Japan attacks the Philip- 
pines, what shall we do? It is no 
answer to say that she will not at- 
tack, that she dare not. She is riding 
high and mighty. If 
her plans succeed 
and she dominates 
China with its 400 
millions of man power and its illim- 
itable potential resources—greater 
by far than those of Russia—she 
may do any mad thing whatever. 
So, suppose she takes or attempts to 
take the Philippines. What shall 
we do? Have we any idea as to what 
we shall do? Are we so determined 
not to make war that we will let the 
Philippines go to the Japanese? If 
we don’t want peace at that price. 
shall we go to war to win back the 
Islands? Yes? No? Which is it? 
What is our foreign policy in that 
one matter? And in a dozen others? 
To conclude as I commenced, have 
we a foreign policy? What is it? 
Who knows? 


What Shall 
jWe Do? 
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Elements in the Problem of War and Peace 


By JOHN 


O* a pleasant afternoon in June, 
1917, I sat in a hotel room that 
overlooked Central Park interview- 
ing for The New York Times a dis- 
tinguished visitor from abroad. It 
was shortly after the formal entry of 
the United States into the World 
War, and the distinguished visitor 
was the Canadian novelist, Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, who had been appoint- 
ed Director of Allied Publicity in the 
United States. In this capacity it 
was his job to stir up to fighting 
pitch American interest in the War. 
At the time I was under the im- 
pression that Sir Gilbert’s job had 
been only recently created—at any 
rate, it had been publicly an- 
nounced only after the United States 
had come in on the Allied side—and 
it was long years later before I 
learned that he had in fact been 
placed in charge of British propa- 
ganda in America, with a London 
office and a full corps of workers, as 
early as the second month of the 
War—away back in 1914. Whether 
the British considered us devils or 
not is not clear, but when they pre- 
pared to sup with us on the hell’s 
broth of the World War they un- 
doubtedly used a Jong spoon. 
Despite Sir Gilbert’s official posi- 
tion, however, so far as basic reali- 
ties went I might just as well have 
been interviewing the crossroads 
storekeeper for the columns of a 
country newspaper. The fumes of 
patriotism were thick around both 
of us, and patriotism has a potency, 
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especially in time of war, for ob- 
scuring and distorting the vision. 
And, in view of what is to follow, 
it seems right to state here the con- 
viction that patriotism should have 
this potency; for after all, in spite 
of much sentimental vaporing, man 
on this earth is not yet a disembod- 
ied spirit—he is bound by definite 
conditions of time and place, which 
naturally evoke definite loyalties. 
Certainly, up to the moment of pres- 
ent writing, mankind does not show 
in the mass that larger devotion to 
what Chesterton has called the Flag 
of the Universe, or the interests of 
the human race as such. 

Those were wild days, particular- 
ly in the New York newspaper field, 
with exaggerated accounts of vic- 
tory and disaster pouring in from 
every quarter, and I refer to them 
here not for themselves but as sym- 
toms of a special frenzy which it 
may be well for us to recognize— 
and to guard against. In fact, there 
was scarcely a metropolitan paper 
the relationship of which to its pub- 
lic could not be aptly characterized, 
in Addison’s phrase, as “a statue of 
Rumour, whispering an idiot in the 
ear, who was the representative of 
Credulity.” Now, after a lapse of 
nineteen years, while our national 
credulity with respect to warlike ac- 
tion is relatively quiescent, seems to 
me a good time for polite inquiry 
into the elements that make up that 
strange compound, war. It is true 
that in recent years some ten thou- 
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sand other writers have had the 
same notion, deluging the public 
with plans, programs, and revela- 
tions, all designed to eliminate or 
mitigate war. In so worthy a cause 
perhaps one more attempt may not 
be considered superfluous. 


Let us, to begin with, take a look 
at the actual, historical record of 
war, confining our view, however, 
to the period from 1800 down to and 
including the World War. With 
this limitation, the record for so- 
called “major wars,” that is, wars of 
more than merely local or merely 
internal significance, runs as fol- 
lows: 


1800-1815: Napoleonic Wars. 
1812-1814: War of 1812. 
1821-1829: Greco-Turkish War. 
1846-1848: U. S.-Mexican War. 
1854-1856: Crimean War. 
1861-1865: American Civil War. 
1866: Austro-Prussian War. 
1870-1871: Franco - Prussian 
War. 

1877-1878: Russo-Turkish War. 
1894-1895: Chinese - Japanese 
War. 

1898: Spanish - American 
War. 

1899-1902: Boer War. 
1904-1905: Russo-Japanese War. 
1912-1913: Balkan Wars. 
1914-1918: World War. 


In other words, in the eleven and 
one-half decades from 1800 to 1915 
there have been fifteen great con- 
flicts, or an average of more than 
one war for each decade. And to 
those Americans with an innocent 
belief in the pacific quality of the 
American temperament it may come 
as a surprise that in this matter of 
major war for the period in ques- 
tion the United States heads the list 
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along with voracious Britain and 
semi-barbaric Russia, each with a 
total of five as against their nearest 
rivals, France, Prussia and Turkey, 
each with a total of four. Moreover, 
of these five American major wars 
the United States in every instance 
was the formal aggressor in the 
sense that it was always the first to 
make a declaration of war against 
the other side. Such considerations 
may help to induce in Americans a 
more realistic view of the national 
disposition as compared with the 
complicated irritabilities and dark 
diplomacy of the Old World. 

In spite of this past record, how- 
ever, or more probably in ignorance 
of it, it would appear that to-day no 
American wants war. I don’t want 
it, you, the gentle reader, don’t want 
it, nor, presumably, does the man in 
the next house, the next street, the 
next county or the next state want 
it. Indeed, in the last two or three 
years, with their numerous provoca- 
tive “incidents,” there have been 
times when this American anti-war 
sentiment has become not merely 
apprehensive but almost hysterical. 
Certainly it seems safe to say that 
ever since the conclusion of the 
World War the overwhelming bulk 
of American opinion has _ been 
against, rather than for, war. 

Nor is this sentiment against war 
to be found only in America. In 
every country where freedom of ex- 
pression and organization is al- 
lowed, statesmen, diplomats, editors, 
writers, religious and educational 
bodies, as well as a large number of 
plain, everyday citizens, have been 
making strenuous efforts to prevent 
another international armed con- 
flict. It is true that the nature and 
the motive of this opposition to war 
change from group to group and 
even from person to person, ranging 
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through the different degrees of pro- 
fessional, if unrealistic, pacifism to 
the materialistic, and unimagina- 
tive, attitude of the average business 
man and property owner. 

At all events one lesson at least of 
the Great War seems to be widely 
understood, namely, that in modern 
warfare, so far as nations are con- 
cerned and even so far as the vast 
majority of individuals are con- 
cerned, there are no victors, only 
losers. Like two powerful men 
locked in deadly struggle on the 
edge of a high cliff, when great na- 
tions to-day engage each other in 
war, the end for both antagonists is 
a crash over the brink and common 
ruin. No wonder that a growing 
number of thinkers, with ironic re- 
membrance of a Wilsonian phrase, 
look towards the next great conflict 
as a war to end not only war but the 
very possibility of war, namely, the 
human race itself, or at any rate the 
human race as represented by West- 
ern civilization. 


Among the various anti-war 
agencies or forces, patriotism seems 
to be in favor with certain groups. 
But patriotism, whether it be con- 
sidered a virtue or a virus and how- 
ever effective for starting or carry- 
ing on war, is certainly not a de- 
pendable instrument for preventing 
it or stopping it or even minimizing 
it. Patriotism means a love of one’s 
country, and when this love, with 
more or less intensity, permeates 
the people of a nation, it operates 
like other forms of love, namely, 
with passion, with devotion, with 
idealism, not with impartiality as 
concerns other nations, not with 
justice—and without an approxima- 
tion of justice there can be no per- 
manent peace. Hence, as Edith 


Cavell discovered at the end, as a 
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spiritual law, that is, in the present 
instance, as a means towards peace, 
“patriotism is not enough.” 

To this it may be objected on the 
contrary that the true patriot, the 
real lover of his country, realizing 
the terrible implications of modern 
war and its certain evil effects on his 
beloved country, would at almost 
any cost stand out against war. This 
objection, however, visualizes patri- 
otism as exemplified individually 
and not as it is shown in the masses 
of men, the great citizenry of a 
country, for whom such a highly 
idealistic form of patriotism would 
be obviously unattainable. 

As a matter of fact, since the 
Peace Conference at Versailles, 
dominated by Clemenceau and his 
embittered memories of 1870, most 
of the great nations of the world 
have followed the French lead and 
evoked a new form of patriotism— 
nationalism, which is patriotism in 
excelsis (and perhaps also in ez- 
tremis!). At any rate, nationalism 
is the ruling theory to-day in nearly 
all countries, including Soviet Rus- 
sia, which though theoretically and 
at the start apparently opposed to 
restrictive patriotism and ideally 
committed to world reformation, in 
recent years and in practice has be- 
come as nationalistic and self-cen- 
tered as Italy or Germany. 

Taking, however, the rather rari- 
fied and intelligent kind of patriot- 
ism as embodied in individuals, we 
do indeed find, here and there, cer- 
tain persons able to rise above the 
claims of their respective nations 
and eager to labor for peace as such 
—for all nations. These are the or- 
ganizers and sponsors of associa- 
tions for international amity, peace 
pacts, arbitration treaties, and the 
like —in short, the Carnegies, the 
Bryans, the Wilsons, the Kelloggs, 
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and the Robert Cecils. Such men 
are doubtless actuated by the no- 
blest impulses, and their plans theo- 
retically would seem to offer the 
fairest prospect of peace. Why do 
they fail? A brief examination of 
some of the chief modern attempts 
in this kind presents a revealing 
record. 

In 1899 the International Peace 
Conference, which later led to the 
establishment of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, gathered at 
The Hague, at the call, ironically 
enough, of a sovereign whose rule 
was the greatest modern example of 
despotism—the Czar. The Hague 
Tribunal became the formal custodi- 
an for that rather vague body of doc- 
trine known as International Law. 
Now, International Law had one sin- 
gularly definite provision, inherited 
from immemorial times, the viola- 
tion of which was considered the 
classical instance of barbarism, 
meriting the exclusion of the trans- 
gressor from the pale of civilized na- 
tions. This provision prohibited 
“poisoning of the wells.” What in- 
fluence International Law and The 
Hague Tribunal exercised was dras- 
tically shown in the World War 
when first the Germans and then all 
the other belligerents made syste- 
matic provision for poisoning not 
the wells or the water supply but an 
even more constantly necessary ele- 
ment, to wit, the air. At present 
air-poisoning is considered by all 
nations an essential part of modern 
warfare. In general, the explosion 
of 1914 definitely showed that The 
Hague Tribunal, as well as the pres- 
ent Hague Court for International 
Justice, however successful in the 
settlement of a few comparatively 
minor boundary disputes, was abso- 
lutely non-effective as a preserver of 
peace. 
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What at first blush seemed a 
much more promising instrument 
for international peace, and one to 
which, up to the Italian-Abyssinian 
embroglio, many idealists pinned 
their hopes, was the League of Na- 
tions. Italy’s African conquest was 
the culminating blow of a long series 
demonstrating the ineffectiveness of 
the League as a preserver of peace. 
As a matter of historical record the 
League failed on every major issue. 
political and economic, which it at- 
tempted to settle. The following is 
a list of its more recent failures: 

In 1931 the League dealt with the 
Manchurian crisis, caused by the 
Japanese creation of the new state 
of Manchukuo, and failed. In 1932 
the League sponsored the Interna- 
tional Disarmament Conference, 
and failed. In 1933 the Economic 
Conference, called under League 
auspices, perished. In 1934, 
through the instrumentality of the 
World Court, the League failed to 
prevent the Austrian flare-up. In 
the Fall of 1935 it attempted vainly 
to prevent the outbreak of the Ital- 
ian-Ethiopian War, and emphasized 
its weakness still further in the 
Spring of 1936 by failing to impose 
penalties on the aggressor in that 
conflict. So, too, early in 1936 the 
League was suddenly confronted 
with the German remilitarization of 
the Rhineland and the scrapping of 
the Locarno Treaty, the custodian 
of which the League is supposed tc 
be, just as it was suddenly con- 
fronted a year or two previously by 
the German increase in military 
force in contravention of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, which also is in the 
custody of the League. And the 
only way that the League could 
meet the Rhineland issue just as the 
only way it could meet the in- 
crease in German armament and the 
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other issues it has been faced with 
was by notes, conferences, warn- 
ings, threats—all equally futile. 

The reason commonly given why 
the League’s acts are futile and its 
decisions inoperative is because the 
League has no power, and it has no 
power because the great nations of 
the world will not give it the power. 
This refusal to delegate power is 
fatal to the League in the specific in- 
stances of the only two nations 
which conceivably, as the most pow- 
erful and self-sufficient of the mod- 
ern world, might safely give the re- 
quired power—the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Turning more particularly to the 
American scene we find America’s 
most recent contribution to the 
cause of peace in the Neutrality 
Act. By this law various provisions 
are set up to prevent American em- 
broilment in an external war. These 
include the forbidding of American 
citizens taking passage on belliger- 
ent vessels during any war in which 
the United States is a neutral, the 
forbidding of the use of any Ameri- 
can vessel for the shipment of arms, 
ammunition or implements of war 
to such nation, and also the trans- 
portation of munitions from any 
American port. And to give further 
effect to the Act regarding muni- 
tions—which is the supposed dan- 
ger-spot in the previsioned situa- 
tion—a National Munitions Control 
Board is to be set up which will re- 
quire minute registration and regu- 
lation of all manufacturers of and 
firms dealing in munitions. By this 
means America hopes to remain out 
of the next general war. 

Considering these drastic provi- 
sions one is uncomfortably remind- 
ed of a certain old incident in Athe- 
nian history. The Athenians, fear- 
ful of their great enemy, Persia, 
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gave much of their effort over a pe- 
riod of years to building up a war- 
chest; and in order to prevent any 
tampering with this war-chest they 
passed a law decreeing death for 
any citizens who should propose any 
use of this treasure whatsoever. 
Finally, however, the great emer- 
gency arose, the enemy were on the 
march, the general impulse towards 
war was irresistible—whereupon, a 
citizen simply arose and moved that 
the death penalty of the law be abro- 
gated, and then, with the penalty 
out of the way, moved that the 
treasure be used for defense of the 
state. 

There is a pleasant aphorism 
among safe-crackers that no safe 
can be made by human ingenuity 
that human ingenuity cannot open. 
Similarly, there is no human law, 
however mandatory and far-reach- 
ing, which cannot be abrogated, and 
we may be permitted to question 
just how operative this Neutrality 
Act would be, not in the abstract and 
in futuro, but in the face of provo- 
cative acts, national insult, and a 
growing general resentment chafed 
to fever point by all the usual agen- 
cies of national pride, military 
glory, greed, and the other concomi- 
tants preliminary to open and forth- 
right war. Is it naive to suppose 
that the Neutrality Bill, conceived in 
time of peace, would be incapable of 
long resistance to the impulse to 
war? Moreover, the nations of the 
modern world are indissolubly 
linked together—by trade, econom- 
ics, speed of communication, and 
the various instrumentalities of 
modern scientific discovery. Hence, 
war to-day between two world pow- 
ers or two groups of world powers 
will, as in the World War, almost 
inevitably draw into it many other 
nations not originally involved. 
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Another reason for the failure of 
these modern agencies of peace— 
The Hague Tribunal, the Court of 
International Justice, the Bryan 
treaties, the Kellogg Pact, the 
League of Nations, and the Ameri- 
can Neutrality Act—may lie in the 
fact that they are the work chiefly 
of lawyers, mere laws on a statute 
book. It is a truism, of course, to 
state that mere enactment does not 
ensure the observance of laws, but it 
is a truism worth stating in order to 
discover what does ensure such ob- 
servance. 

Briefly, it would seem that the 
general observance of laws has a 
twofold basis: first, the power and 
the willingness to enforce penalties; 
and second—and equally important 
—a general belief throughout the 
mass of the population in the jus- 
tice, efficacy and necessity of the 
law in question. Where the admin- 
istration of the law is weak and 
sanctions are not enforced (as with 
the League of Nations), or where 
public opinion is not behind the law 
(as in the late Prohibition Law in 
wide areas of this country or as in 
the case of universal suffrage in the 
Southern states since the Civil 
War), the law is openly flouted. 
But in the legal enactments of the 
various international peace com- 
pacts and particularly of the League 
of Nations there is no power of com- 
pulsion or physical penalty, and cer- 
tainly there is no general acceptance 
of their enactments by the general 
public opinion of the world. As for 
the American Neutrality Act, 
though it has sanctions and, at pres- 
ent, apparent public opinion behind 
it, it may well be doubted, in view 
of our past record for belligerency, 
whether it would stand up against 
general pressure, either native or 
foreign. 
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With all these endeavors towards 
a commonly desired end it would 
seem strange that the world should 
again be trembling on the verge of 
international war. Has some basic 
element in the situation been over- 
looked? What, in fact, is war? 
What causes war? Is war a normal 
and inevitable human activity? 
These are fundamental questions 
that are not always given the right 
answers, and if they are not. given 
the right answers it follows that an 
effective remedy will not be found or 
even looked for. Possibly a some- 
what stricter analysis may discern 
certain errors of calculation in man- 
kind’s modern efforts to avoid 
war. 

War may be roughly defined as an 
attempt by armed force on the part 
of a sovereign state to impose its 
will on another sovereign state, to- 
gether with the armed opposition of 
that other sovereign state to that at- 
tempt. The occasions of war may 
be diverse—trade rivalry, over- 
population, territorial aggrandize- 
ment, dynastic ambition, a sense 
of injustice, wounded honor, or, as 
in the past, religious zealotry. But 
whatever the occasion, or the osten- 
sible occasion, at bottom war is al- 
ways this attempted imposition of 
national will and the opposition to 
such attempt. 

Occasions, moreover, are not 
causes, no matter how frequently 
they may be confused, and it is when 
we probe down to the basic cause or 
causes of war that some arresting 
phenomena are disclosed. Prob- 
ably the most penetrating study of 
this phase of the problem was made 
some twenty-five years ago by the 
American philosopher, William 
James, in his essay, “The Moral 
Equivalent of War.” The essay 
starts out with the rare merit of be- 
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ing fair to the thing it attacks. In 
other words, James finds that war 
breeds certain virtues. On this point 
his testimony runs as follows: 

“War is the strong life, the gory 
nurse that trained societies to co- 
hesiveness. . . . Militarism is the 
great preserver of our ideals of 
hardihood, and human life with no 
use for hardihood would be con- 
temptible. . . . Fidelity, cohesive- 
ness, tenacity, heroism, conscience, 
education, inventiveness, economy, 
wealth, physical health and vigor— 
there isn’t a moral or intellectual 
point of superiority that doesn’t tell, 
when God holds his assizes and 
hurls the peoples upon one an- 
other.” 

But James was a philosopher and 
not only a philosopher but a prag- 
matic philosopher; hence, having 
posed his problem in his title he felt 
a more than ordinary compulsion to 
find a practical solution for it. Here 
is his idea of a “moral equivalent 
of war”: 

“If now—and this is my idea— 
there were, instead of military con- 
scription, a conscription of the 
whole youthful population to form 
for a certain number of years a part 
of the army enlisted against Nature, 
the injustice would tend to be 
evened out, and numerous other 
goods to the commonwealth would 
follow. The military ideals of hardi- 
hood and discipline would be 
wrought into the growing fibre of 
the people; no one would remain 
blind, as the luxurious classes now 
are blind, to man’s relations to the 
globe he lives on, and to the perma- 
nently sour and hard foundations of 
his higher life. To coal and iron 
mines, to freight trains, to fishing 
fleets in December, to dishwashing, 
clothes-washing, and window-wash- 
ing, to road-building and tunnel- 
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making, to foundries and _ stoke- 
holes, and to the frames of skyscrap- 
ers, would our gilded youths be 
drafted off according to their choice, 
to get the childishness knocked out 
of them, and to come back into so- 
ciety with healthier sympathies and 
soberer ideas.” 

To the impartial observer this 
would seem a lame and impotent 
conclusion; and indeed James him- 
self intimates that it would prob- 
ably take many years of skillful pro- 
pagandism and “the seizure of his- 
toric opportunities by opinion-mak- 
ing men” before such a change could 
be brought about. It is question- 
able, however, no matter how long 
the interval, whether human nature 
in the mass would ever conceivably 
substitute dishwashing or even 
road-building for the emotional 
stimulus of war. James’s proposed 
remedy is noted here, however, not 
for the purpose of commenting on 
its inadequacy but to indicate the 
profound difficulty, even for a pro- 
fessional philosopher, of finding a 
workable solution. 

When William James gave him- 
self to the task of finding a moral 
equivalent for war, he naturally be- 
gan with an attempt to isolate that 
element in human nature, whatever 
it was, that led man to engage, peri- 
odically and at such frightful cost, 
in war’s sanguinary business. This 
element James professed to find in 
“the rooted bellicosity of human na- 
ture,” since “man, biologically con- 
sidered, and whatever else he may 
be into the bargain, is the most for- 
midable of all beasts of prey, and, 
indeed, the only one that preys sys- 
tematically on his own species.” 
And again: “Our ancestors have 
bred pugnacity into our bone and 
marrow, and thousands of years of 
peace won’t breed it out of us.” 
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This “rooted bellicosity,” this 
“ancestral pugnacity,” would seem 
to make the problem sufficiently 
difficult; but to the present writer 
the root cause of war seems to be a 
somewhat more elusive and more 
generally active element than the in- 
herited bellicosity and pugnacity on 
which James founded his case; and 
if the disclosure of this new root 
cause has the disadvantage of mak- 
ing the problem even more difficult 
than that grappled with by James, 
let it be set down as at least an at- 
tempt at a more realistic view of the 
situation. 

Now, if we consider the history 
and nature of mankind, two facts 
emerge, both destructive of James’s 
theory of rooted bellicosity and in- 
herited pugnacity. One is the fact 
that, despite the terrible historic 
record of war on the score of dura- 
tion in years and the numbers of 
people involved, on this same score 
of duration in years and numbers of 
people involved the world has in fact 
experienced a greater quantum of 
peace than war. 

On the score of duration in years 
it will be found that even the most 
warlike nation has experienced 
more years of peace than of war. 
And on the score of numbers, even 
in a nation actually engaged in war 
the number of non-combatants is al- 
ways very much greater than the 
number of combatants; and of 
course if the populations of non- 
belligerent countries are counted in, 
the record for peace rather than war 
becomes all the greater. (In the 
World War, the total number of all 
European combatants, that is, ex- 
cluding the non-European nations, 
—the United States, Japan, and 
Turkey,—amounted to 57,033,810, 
and this for the entire four years of 
struggle; whereas the population of 
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Europe in 1914 amounted to 460,- 
000,000.) 

The other fact telling against 
James’s theory is evident in the very 
nature of man and in his normal 
conduct. Certainly, in the normal 
community the vast majority of the 
inhabitants are peaceful rather than 
bellicose. As a matter of observa- 
tion, indeed, it will be found that the 
average individual by the time he 
reaches maturity is a pretty tame, 
regularized specimen and has had 
most of the fighting impulse 
knocked »dut of him by the ordinary 
rough contacts of life. Otherwise, 
if there were in his nature that 
rooted bellicosity and inherited pug- 
nacity of which James speaks, there 
would be no need for conscription or 
draft acts when his country needs 
him for battle. 

In sum, human society is neces- 
sarily founded on agreement among 
its constituent members; and the 
gregarious instinct of mankind’ 
from the very fact that it is an in- 
stinct (i.e., an integral part of hu- 
man nature), precludes internecine 
conflict as a normal mode of human 
activity, which would seem to be 
the root cause of war posited by 
James. 

On the other hand, if we consider 
the essential quality of war as “an 
attempted imposition of will,” we 
enter at once on much wider impli- 
cations of human nature. Add to 
this Napoleon’s saying that “the am- 
bition to dominate men’s minds is 
the strongest of all the passions,” 
and it begins to appear as if we had 
a somewhat more complicated prob- 
lem on our hands than James envi- 
sioned. 


“Imposition of the will,” “domi- 
nation of men’s minds” (or bodies!) 
—here in truth we seem to dig down 
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to a basic element of human nature, 
operative not now and then and in 
a minority of individuals, as with 
James’s posited bellicosity, but con- 
tinuously, constantly, everywhere, 
and in all men; and if in certain rare 
instances such as a benevolent phi- 
losopher like Socrates, a gentle saint 
like Francis of Assisi, a mystic, a 
Quietist, a Hindu contemplative, a 
Christian hermit, or some other non- 
aggressive person, this imposition 
of the will or domination of human 
minds or bodies seems absent, that 
is merely because their imposition 
of will is primarily on themselves 
and their domination is exercised on 
their own minds and bodies rather 
than on those of others. 

The great bulk of mankind, how- 
ever, are busily engaged all day and 
every day in attempting to impose 
their individual wills on others in 
some fashion or other—burglars 
and bankers, poets and plumbers, 
hoboes and housewives. In short, 
every man, no matter how dull and 
spiritless and apparently devoid of 
ambition he may be, wants, as the 
saying goes, to “have his own way,” 
even if it is only the way of doing 
nothing; and the fact that the great 
majority are frustrated in their at- 
tempt merely means a lack of power 
and not an absence of desire. 

It is, then, this almost universal 
desire to impose one’s will on others 
that, potentially, seems to me the 
root cause of war. This is the in- 
nate impulse that very few indi- 
viduals are able to keep within just 
limits, and although nations are 
something more than mere aggrega- 
tions of individuals, still the essen- 
tial qualities and elements in the in- 
dividual must necessarily be re- 
flected and in fact inflamed to 
greater intensity by the mere fric- 
tion of numbers in the nation. The 
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effective instrument of this imposi- 
tion of will, it is true, differs with 
nations and individuals, but 
whether it be armed force in the one 
case or the intricate maneuvers that 
men regularly carry through in 
daily life to attain their objects, the 
root cause is potentially the same 
for both, namely, an attempted im- 
posifion of will on others. 

Obviously, however, the distinc- 
tion must be made that such at- 
tempted imposition of will is not 
blameworthy per se; otherwise, the 
judge on the bench would be as 
morally reprehensible as the crimi- 
nal sentenced and there would be 
nothing to choose between the un- 
selfish idealist laboring for the gen- 
eral good and the greedy materialist 
intent only on his own advantage. 
The point to be observed here, with 
reference to the particular subject 
of war, is that every imposition of 
will which violates or infringes on 
justice is essentially an act of war. 
Hence, the mild-mannered grocer 
who sands his sugar or the genteel 
business or professional man who 
attempts to profit by a crooked deal 
may be considered as having the 
war-germ in his spiritual system as 
actually, if not so virulently, as the 
most rampageous militarist. 

Under this view, then, it will be 
seen how wide of the mark and how 
far from solving the problem of war 
are alike the sentimental pacifist, 
the benevolent humanitarian, the 
conscientious objector, the liberal 
philosopher, or any other professed 
opponent of war, each of whom is 
busily striving all the while to im- 
pose his own viewpoint (and there- 
fore his will) on others and—es- 
pecially in his every-day, non-ideal- 
istic activities—-not always with 
justice. Under such an ironical 
antinomy it is small wonder that the 
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search for an effective remedy for 
war is so difficult. 

To some readers, of course, argu- 
ment along the above lines may ap- 
pear too fine-spun and curious. But, 
I submit, it is something gained if 
we have succeeded in marking off 
certain areas as unreliable quag- 
mires or in indicating reasons for 
reluctance to being run up the blind 
alleys of arid intellectualism or va- 
porous sentimentality. 

Certainly it is not hard in any 
cause to define a set program or to 
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propound a definite theory. Poli- 
ticians and philosophers have been 
doing this now for lo! these many 
years. In general, however, man- 
kind is rightly distrustful of the pro- 
gram that is too complete and of the 
theory that covers every difficulty. 
Here the elements of the problem 
are not merely so complex but, being 
human, are so variable, so incon- 
stant! In the face of such a situ- 
ation it seems well to remember that 
there is a healthy as well as an un- 
healthy skepticism. 


THIS CHRISTMAS DAY 


(For one far away) 


By Sister M. THERESE, Sor.D.S. 


HE quiet beauty of this night of stars 

Lures all my lyric soul to sudden flight 
Across the dreamless ocean, dear, to-night. 
Where keen, blue waves in shimmering scimitars 
Break and grow tender on the southern bars 
I see you kneeling in the misted light 
Near Peter’s dome, that living song of white, 
Sure peace above a sad world’s battle scars. 


Soft winds of music down the dark are creeping; 
Each manger is a cradle quaint and clean; 

The waiting world an ancient watch is keeping 
This night of rapture, utter and serene; 

Close to your heart and mine a Child is sleeping, 
And you are near though oceans lie between. 











THE TROUBLED CITY 


- By Puitie JOHN 


HERE was a time when the peo- 

ple of Madrid took their wine in 
the little garden behind “La Fon- 
dita” at the back of the Calle Pelayo, 
and listened peacefully to the or- 
chestra playing beneath the plane 
trees. But now, with Franco’s giant 
bombers zooming over the city every 
day and the defending fighting 
planes patterning the sky like a 
maze of vexed gnats, they take their 
wine within the shelter of the big 
lounge and listen to the militia-men, 
newly returned from the front, 
laughing and bragging of their ex- 
ploits. 

In other days, too, the patrons 
drank their wine leisurely, passing 
a couple of lazy hours over a glass or 
two. Now everybody drank quick- 
ly, tossing the liquor down while 
they had mouths to drink and 
stomachs to be grateful. For, at any 
moment, a bomb might hit “La Fon- 
dita” and put an end to all drinking. 
So men and women gulped their 
wine and shouted and laughed loud- 
ly, affecting a gay spirit. 

Of all the company in the lounge, 
militia-men, militia-women, a 
sprinkling of civilians, and the de- 
pleted orchestra (for the second fid- 
dle had died in action outside the 
village of Bethune), none laughed 
louder than Esteban, although many 
drank deeper. 

A tall man, Esteban, young look- 
ing and yet gray-headed. A good 
militia-man, too, so everybody said, 
as brave as a lion and utterly care- 
less of death. Had he not gone out 
into the wilderness between the two 
armies, when machine-gun bullets 





were as close as rain-drops, not 
once, but a dozen times, to bring in 
wounded men? Would he not share 
his water ration, his oily pottage of 
beans, his last peseta with any com- 
rade? At night his was the voice 
raised above all voices in the songs 
of the people; at all times his the 
quick jest, the ready laugh. A man, 
Esteban! If all were such as he, 
why, they could snap their fingers 
at Franco and his stranglehold. 

He stood leaning on the piano, 
watching the patrons, a smile 
wrinkling his good-humored face. 

“Here’s to you, Esteban!” shouted 
a half-drunk militia-man. ‘“Here’s 
to you, comrade!” And then, turn- 
ing to the company, “Do you know 
what I heard the Major say, only 
yesterday? ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘this Este- 
ban, he...’” 

“Save your breath,” Esteban 
shouted back in great good humor. 
“Save it, Juan. No man can shout 
and then hope to run his fastest. 
And if Franco should send over his 
bombers to drop in on us now, why, 
you'll need to run your fastest to 
beat me to the cellars.” 

Weak though the wit, the entire 
company roared as if at a great jest. 
There was something terrifying in 
all the laughter—it came too easily 
to be good. 

A handsome girl, shapely, though 
dressed in an ill-fitting militia uni- 
form, rose and walked across to 
Esteban. She slipped an arm 
through his with easy familiarity, a 
smile on her wine-flushed face. 

“Have a drink with me?” 
coaxed. 


she 
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He drew himself up quickly from 
his leaning position, and shook his 
head, still smiling, but now gravely. 

“No,” he replied. “No—but a 
thousand thanks. I must be going.” 

“Going?” she echoed. “But you 
can’t go now. Listen!” And then 
again, so loudly that everybody 
stopped laughing and talking, “Lis- 
ten!” 

A siren shrieked wildly, and a 
sudden, an ominous silence, fell 
upon Madrid, save for a heavy drone 
that grew nearer and nearer. Then 
the very air winced at the blow of 
the fallen bomb. 

Juan rose, blinked nervously, and 
swaying upon unsteady feet, 
plunged towards the door leading 
down to the cellars. In spite of the 
daily raids, poor Juan could not ac- 
custom himself to them. 

A roar of laughter followed him, 
and the tension was broken. Shoul- 
ders were shrugged, the pianist 
tinkled out a lively air, and though 
the bombs kept up a shattering ac- 
companiment, glasses were filled 
and the tide of talk rose again. 

Leaving the girl abruptly, Este- 
ban pushed his way through the 
little crowd that had sought refuge 
in the café doorway and, not heed- 
ing their warnings, went swinging 
down the Calle Pelayo, careless of 
the menacing bombers. Men called 
to him from doorways, women sig- 
naled frantically from windows, but 
he just raised his arm or smiled in 
salute and passed on. 

When he came to where the street 
cuts into the Puerta del Sol, the 
bombers had gone from over the 
city, and the sun-dazed sky teemed 
with gleaming fighters. The pave- 
ments began to fill once more, and 
as he drew opposite to the stone 
lions in the center of the great 
square a man slipped out from un- 
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der an archway and hurried past 
him. As he went by, he muttered 
out of the corner of his mouth the 
single word “Listo” (it is ready), 
turned abruptly down a side street 
and vanished. 

Esteban gave no sign that he had 
heard, but swung down the next 
street parallel to that down which 
the man had turned. For more than 
a quarter of a mile he strode on 
jauntily, his forage cap tilted at a 
careless angle and a cigar in the cor- 
ner of his mouth. Then, abruptly, 
he slipped down a side street. Fifty 
yards, another turn, twenty yards, 
yet another turn, and so came at 
last to an old house in a quiet back 
street. 

Quickly he crossed the shade-pat- 
terned patio and knocked at the 
door, a peculiar little knock. In the 
window of an upstairs room the cur- 
tain moved slightly. Esteban raised 
his hand to knock again, but as he 
did so the door opened. Instantly 
he caught a whiff of tobacco smoke, 
the clink of glasses, voices and 
laughter coming from an inner 
room. 

He stepped inside, and the little, 
old woman who had opened the door 
caught him swiftly by the arm. 

“You are late,” she said, looking 
at him anxiously. “Is all well? 
Have you been followed?” 

He smiled. 

“No, Finita, I have not been fol- 
lowed and all is well. Everything 
ready?” 

“Yes, everything is ready. Come 
this way.” 

She led him down a long passage 
and flung open a door. All noises 
ceased, as though magically ar- 
rested. 

There were about twenty per- 
sons, men and women, in the room. 
Bottles of wine and glasses were set 
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on little tables, and, on two or three 
tables, packs of cards had been 
thrown down in disarray. The air 
was filled with tobacco smoke. 

Esteban went swiftly to a long, 
oblong table placed at the end of the 
room. On it stood a jug of wine, a 
jug of water, and a silver tankard. 
The men and women rose to their 
feet and grouped themselves about 
him. Finita came in, bearing a dish 
on which were about a score of what 
looked like little, round, thin bis- 
cuits, and set it down. Then she 
drew a small, white cloth from a 
drawer and, spreading it on the 
table, placed the wine, the water, 
and the biscuits on it. 

From an inside pocket, Esteban 
took a little silver box, then a little 
book, and finally a narrow piece of 
purple cloth. He put the box and 
the book on the white cloth, and put 
the band of purple cloth round his 
neck and over his shoulders. It 
looked strange against the torn, 
militia-man tunic. Then he picked 
up his little book, opened it, genu- 
flected, and, making the Sign of the 
Cross, began quietly the opening 
words of the Mass: 

“I will go in unto the altar of 
God.” 

“Unto God, Who giveth joy to my 
youth,” came the whispered re- 
sponse. 


The militia-man priest had just 
finished giving Communion when 
the knocking came simultaneously 
at the back and at the front door. 
For a moment, everyone stood as 
though frozen into statues. Then, 
quickly but quietly, they went back 
to their places at the tables. Cards 
were dealt hastily, glasses filled and 
cigars lighted. Esteban picked up 
the little missal, and the little silver 
reliquary, whipped the stole from 
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round his shoulders, and stuffed 
them all inside his tunic. Finita 
snatched up the white cloth and the 
silver tankard that had served as a 
chalice, and slipped them into a 
drawer. The man who had served 
the Mass walked over to one of the 
little tables and struck up a peasant 
love song. 

Louder and louder grew the 
knocking. Finita looked at Esteban 
with a question in her eyes, and he 
nodded urgently. She slipped out 
and opened the doors. 

When Esteban saw who it was 
who flung open the door of the room 
and entered so arrogantly at the 
head of a dozen armed men, his 
heart sank. It was “El Matador 
Rojo” (The Red Killer) as he was 
called, that notorious hunter of 
priests and leader of an assassina- 
tion squad. 

“El Matador” wasted no time—it 
was obvious that a spy had been at 
work and had betrayed everything. 
He strode over to Esteban and, 
stretching out his hand ripped open 
his tunic, so that the missal, the 
stole, and the reliquary fell to the 
floor. These he picked up, stuffed 
them into his pockets, and motioned 
to two of his men. They handcuffed 
Esteban and forced him roughly out 
of the room and down to the waiting 
armored car. 

When they were about ten miles 
out of Madrid they found hurdles 
placed across the road and a group 
of militia-men on guard. As the car 
drew up a couple of the men came 
to meet it. They recognized “El 
Matador” and saluted briskly. 

“I am taking this spy to Colonel 
Hernandez, the officer commanding 
our advance positions on the Del- 
payo sector,” said “El Matador,” in- 
dicating the gagged and handcuffed 
Esteban. 
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The two guards smiled grimly, 
and one of them shouted instruc- 
tions for the hurdles to be removed. 

“A pleasant journey to you,” said 
the other gravely to Esteban, and 
then, “Remember me to the Colo- 
nel.” 

At this he burst into sudden 
laughter and, reaching up, struck 
the prisoner full in the face with his 
clenched fist. 

Five miles further on, “El Mata- 
dor” ordered the driver to stop. To 
the left was a wide field, and after 
that, a wood. Beyond the wood 
came the boom of Franco’s guns. To 
the right of the road the ground rose 
gently to a well-wooded hill, and 
from the top of this hill the guns of 
the militia answered boom for boom. 

A couple of the militia-men pulled 
Esteban roughly out of the car and 
“El Matador” stepped out after 
them, loosening the revolver which 
he wore in a holster round his waist. 

“Wait here,” he instructed. “I 
will take the prisoner through the 
wood and deliver him personally to 
Colonel Hernandez. We will not be 
long,” he added significantly, and 
winked at his men. 

They winked back, and stifled 
grins as well as they could. A droll 
man, this Killer! Never varied his 
play-acting and his little story, never 
permitted himself anything more 
than that parting wink. They knew 
as well as he did that, although more 
than a score of prisoners had en- 
tered this wood to the left of the 
road with him, on the way to those 
imaginary advance positions, none 
had ever left it. Single file down a 
narrow path; the prisoner in front, 
“El Matador” close behind. A re- 
volver shot through the back of the 
head ... and back would come the 
Killer, cutting another notch on the 
little stick he carried in his tunic 


pocket. Yes, a droll man! It was 
rumored that he was a butcher by 
trade, and that was why he could 
take life so easily. Well, he was 
welcome to his job, thought his men, 
as they watched the two crossing the 
field and entering the wood. 

It was not until Esteban’s nostrils 
were suddenly and horribly assailed 
by the stench of rotting flesh that 
he realized he was on his way to exe- 
cution. Some rumors, indeed, he 
had heard of the ghastly work of the 
half-dozen assassination gangs in 
Madrid, and “El Matador” was 
known to him as a man who special- 
ized in hunting down priests. Yet 
he ventured to think that, with all 
the talk of removal to an advance 
position, his fate was to be chaining 
to a machine-gun—the common fate 
of persons suspected of sympathy 
with the enemy. Terrible thought 
this predicament, yet there was a 
slight hope of capture by the insur- 
gents, and Esteban’s ready opti- 
mism had risen with the thought. 

But when the unclean air struck 
him like a blow, and when he saw 
an arm and a rotting hand thrust in 
horrible negligence out of a bush a 
little further down the narrow path, 
he knew that his réle of militia- 
man priest was nearly at an end. 

In the turmoil that filled his head, 
words began to form. He said to 
himself, “Into Thy hands, O Lord, 
I commend my spirit!” and then be- 
gan, as calmly as his wildly thump- 
ing heart would allow, “Out of the 
depths have I cried unto Thee, O 


Lord; Lord, hear my voice. 
BM sce” 

“Stop!” ordered “El Matador” 
sharply. 


Esteban stopped. He felt a fum- 
bling at the back of his head. The 
hair rose, the scalp shivered, and his 
heart took one tremendous leap. 
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Then he felt the gag loosened, and 
the next moment, “El Matador” 
sprang in front of him and seized 
him with both hands by the arm. 
For a second the man-butcher 
looked at him wildly and then sank 
to his knees. It was plain to the 
startled and trembling priest that 
the man was utterly distraught and 
laboring under intense emotion. 

“You are a priest?” stammered his 
captor at last. 

ae | am.” 

The Killer looked up at him for 
fully twenty seconds, his face mus- 
cles writhing and his mouth twitch- 
ing with unformed speech. Then he 
released his hold upon the priest’s 
arm, dropped his hands to his side, 
bowed his head and whispered. 

“Father ... listen, Father! Christ 
on the Cross forgave the penitent 
thief, didn’t He? Would He forgive 
me, Father? Don’t go... don’t leave 
me! You are surprised... you think 
it a trick? Listen, Father. Three 
days ago my father was killed. An 
old man of eighty and a good Cath- 
olic, he tried to prevent the mob 
from desecrating the Church of San 
Jaime. They turned on him, of 
course. He sent for me, although I 
had always been a great sorrow to 
him, and I got to him just before he 
died—a poor, broken old man who 
had never harmed anyone. He im- 
plored me to give up this life... he 
commended me to the mercy of God 
with his dying breath. For three 
days I have lived in agony . . . no 
man knows what agony... but he 
has won. Father, look, here is your 
stole . . . will you hear my confes- 
sion?” 


It was just as Father Esteban 
Roca was concluding the words of 
absolution that the bullets snapped 
their way through the undergrowth 
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behind them and the reports shat- 
tered the silence of the wood. Both 
confessor and confessed spun round, 
to see two of “El Matador’s” men ap- 
proaching, and not a hundred yards 
away. 

“El Matador” sprang to his feet, 
but the men had seen him kneeling, 
and guessed what wa: signified by 
this and by the priest's hands up- 
raised in blessing. One raised his 
rifle again. “El Matador” turned 
swiftly and toppled the priest into 
the shelter of the trees, falling in- 
continently after him. The bullet 
whipped the leaves of the bush 
above. 

Pulling out his revolver, “El Ma- 
tador” raised himself on one knee 
and took a snap shot in the direction 
of the militia-men. 

“That will slow them up for a 
minute or so,” he whispered. “They 
must have grown suspicious of my 
long absence, and followed me. You 
will have to run for it, Father. Fol- 
low this path for about a quarter—” 

“But what about—?” 

“Father, there is no time for 
talk.” The man’s voice was hoarse 
with urgency. “Follow the path for 
a quarter of a mile till you come to 
a stream. Cross, bear a little to the 
left up a valley, and then by a track 
to the right until you come to some 
old quarries. They are honey- 
combed with caves where you can 
hide until nightfall. Then go 
straight forward across the fields for 
about ten kilometers, and you will 
come to Franco’s outposts. Go care- 
fully, of course, and have your hand- 
kerchief ready to wave. Have you 
got that, Father? Good! Now we 
must do something quickly, before 
the rest of those fellows get here and 
cut off your escape. Listen! They 
are coming! When I jump to my 
feet, jump up behind me, crouch, 
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and run for your life down the path. 
No, don’t bother about me .. . per- 
haps this will atone in some way. 
Ready? Now... and God go with 
you!” 

Before Father Roca had covered 
five yards, the shooting began. He 
heard the crack of rifles and the 
sharp snap of “El Matador’s” revol- 
ver. Bullets tore through the 
branches round him. Down the lit- 
tle execution glade he fled and was 
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just mounting a slight rise when he 
heard his defender cry out. 

He turned. “El Matador” was 
leaning against a tree, but his revol- 
ver snapped twice more before he 
began to slide to the ground. The 
hoarse shouts of the militia-men 
drew nearer. Father Roca took one 
last look at the sagging figure. 

“And God go with you!” he said, 
and turned his face towards Franco 
and safety. 


THE KING 


By GeEorGE BENSON HEWETSON 


HE King of kings behold! 
As Infant holds Him! 


An ox-stall bed 
He to earth has come 


Acclaimed by no procession, trump or drum; 
Only by singing seraphs overhead. 

Greatly the path of suffering He shall tread; 

The heights and depths of life ascend and plumb; 
Eat bread of sorrow till its last salt crumb; 





And thorn-crowned pass through regions of the dead, 
From throne of Crucixion! The strong grave 

Can hold Him not: He from death’s clutch shall rise, 
Mount the high heavens wearing His glorious scars. 
Whence He shall come to conquer with His brave, 
And triumph with them in His streets of skies 
Arched with His rainbows, bannered with His stars. 








WE ARE NOT 


By Josepu T. 


HEN the traffic officer urgently 

suggests that you drive on the 
right side of the road, his viewpoint 
is thoroughly medieval; for the rule 
arose from the desirability of pass- 
ing your fellow-travelers on the 
right, to be better able to draw your 
gun on them, if they attacked you. 
The precaution was by no means un- 
necessary. In still earlier days the 
rule was the opposite—keep to the 
left—for a similar reason of self- 
preservation. For, if your weapon 
was a sword instead of a gun, it 
usually hung at your left side, and 
could be employed more rapidly to- 
wards the right. 

The custom is symptomatic of the 
lawlessness of the Middle Ages. 
While they were the Ages of Faith, 
they were not the ages of law en- 
forcement, and the law or the sheriff 
was a very slender reed to lean upon 
for protection. 

As you traveled along the king’s 
highway, you were in constant dan- 
ger from the king’s highwaymen. 
Indeed, the royal ministers even 
boasted of the fact, regarding'‘it as 
a sign of the country’s virility. “It 
hath often ben seen in England,” 
says the Lord Chief Justice Fortes- 
cue, “that 3 or 4 thefs hath sett upon 
8 true Men, and robbed them al. 
There be more Men hangyd in Eng- 
lond in a Yere, for Robberye and 
Manslaughter, than ther be hangd 
in France [the weaklings!] for 
Cause of Crime in seven years” 
(J. Fortescue, Works, 1869, L., p. 
466). 


SO LAWLESS 


Durkin, S.J. 


Let us not, therefore, be too se- 
vere on our present age of alleged 
disregard for law and order. Com- 
pared with the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, we are models of 
deportment, even the worst of us. 
For instance, we rarely lay traps on 
bridges for unwary wayfarers. Yet 
the medieval toll-collector on the 
bridge at Soord, who used to ambush 
lone travelers, kill and rob them and 
deposit the body neatly in the river, 
was only imitating what scores of 
his confréres all over England were 
doing with perhaps greater dis- 
patch. 

One of the common methods of 
making your living quickly was the 
“Strassenzwang.” It was a German 
discovery, received enthusiastically 
in England, and was worked in this 
way: A party of armed men would 
accost a band of traveling mer- 
chants, and with some importunity 
escort them along a circuitous de- 
tour—although there was no need 
for it—past the tollgates of several 
of the highwaymen’s friends. It was 
regarded as a more cultured and re- 
strained form of profit-making, as 
none of the merchants’ goods would 
be taken, although, of course, it did 
take from them a _ considerable 
amount of extra toll, for going miles 
out of their way. But it was a grace- 
ful favor on the part of the highway- 
men to their friends the toll-gather- 
ers. 

The whole question of tolls gave 
rise to what we cannot help but con- 
sider as irregularities. “It seemeth 
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undue strict and unkind,” protests 
a fourteenth century chronicler, 
“that a peddler must pay toll not 
only for going over a bridge, but also 
if he goes under it, or even if he 
passes neither over nor under it, but 
merely over any road within a mile 
of it!” 

There were also bridges main- 
tained where they were not needed, 
—for instance, over streams that 
had been dry for decades,—and 
travelers were forced to use them 
and pay toll. (A special privilege 
was sometimes awarded to the jon- 
gleurs with their trained bears and 
monkeys, a brief free performance 
being accepted in place of toll.) You 
could, of course, buy from a lord an 
exemption from paying toll in his 
territories. But ‘often the lord for- 
got to tell his collectors about it, and 
they would meet you at every bridge 
and turnpike. The more frankly 
dishonest toll-gatherers would build 
taverns at their stations, refusing to 
let you pass before you partook of a 
few days of their hospitality, at a 
price. Others calculatingly planted 
their stations in out-of-the-way 
places, and levied ‘fines on travelers 
who took the more direct routes. 
There was apparently no limit on 
what could be charged. The Rhine 
tolls in the fourteenth century mere- 
ly between Bingen and Coblentz, 
amounted to two-thirds the value of 
the goods. 

Another way of enriching one’s 
self at the expense of the merchants 
was through the timely and scien- 
tific application of the law of 
“Grundruhrrecht.” This law al- 
lowed a feudal lord to seize for him- 
self all goods which fell accidentally 
from a wagon to any part of a road 
—even a highroad— passing 
through his land. If the cart ‘itself 
upset, or if even its axle touched the 


ground, the whole load could be at- 
tached by the owner of the land. So 
the lords gave the law a chance to 
operate by placing hidden pits and 
disguised obstacles in their roads. 

There was‘also the Law of Wreck, 
which gave to the owner of the shore 
all the goods and timbers washed 
thereon from a shipwreck. It was a 
strong temptation for the lords of 
seaside castles to build false beacon 
lights and invite a merchant vessel 
onto their reefs. The owners of 
beaches were very insistent on their 
rights in this matter. They argued, 
like the good legalists they were, 
that if even a tiny portion of the 
cargo had to be thrown overboard, 
that constituted a wreck, and there- 
fore the owner of the shore could 
claim all the rest of the cargo. The 
whole contents of a Regensburg ship 
was confiscated in 1396 because a 
single little cask had fallen off into 
the river. One feature of the Law of 
Wreck might, from the shore-own- 
er’s viewpoint, prove inconvenient: 
A wreck was not legally such if any 
living creature survived the loss of 
the ship. The remedy was obvious, 
and the lords used it. 

These feudal seigneurs, it must be 
admitted, might have given better 
example in several fields. When 
they maintained their own private 
armed bands for highway robbery, 
they were only giving the less re- 
fined thieves an excuse for similar 
breaches of law. The Commons of 
England, in 1348, made their fa- 
mous plaint: “Whereas it is notori- 
ously known thruout all the shires 
of England, that robbers, thieves, 
and other malefactors, on foot and 
horseback, go and ride on the high- 
way thru all the land in divers 
places, committing larcenies and 
robberies; may it please our lord the 
king to charge the nobility of the 
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land that none such be maintained 
by them; but that they help to take 
and arrest such bad fellows.” 

When the king one day stopped 
at the duke of X’s castle for a friend- 
ly call, the duke happened to be out, 
and his seneschal was much em- 
barrassed; for his majesty was curi- 
ous as to his vassal’s whereabouts, 
and the seneschal could hardly tell 
him that the duke was out on the 
road with his men, holding up way- 
farers. 

More shocking,—the bad habit 
reached even the ecclesiastical no- 
bles. It was poetic justice when 
some titled monks, at the head of 
their armed ruffians, held up a party 
on the highway, and found that it 
was the papal legate, on his way to 
visit their monastery. 

Piracy was invested with respec- 
tability and even prestige. The 
growing nations of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries really could not 
have gotten along without pirates,— 
that is, their own. There was 
Drake, and Hawkins, and countless 
others. We hear of a Norwegian ad- 
venturer named Alf, who was one of 
the leading pirates for a long period. 
Finally the German merchants sent 
out thirty ships to hunt him down. 
But Alf sailed disdainfully through 
them to a safe port at home, and his 
sovereign, the king of Norway, made 
him an earl and sent a formal pro- 
test to the German merchants for 
persecuting one of his most deserv- 
ing subjects. “In the ninth and 
tenth centuries,” says Thompson 
(Economic and Social History of the 
Middle Ages, p. 582), “the chief 
trade of all the northern nations 
was piracy.” The Libelle of English 
Polity lists as the chief “com- 
modytes” of “Pety Brytayne,” or 
Brittany, “salt, wine, crestclothe, 
thieves, robbers, and pirates.” 
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The whole process was raised to 
the eminence of an exercise in pa- 
triotism. In 1387 the Earl of Arun- 
del captured the entire Flemish, 
French and Spanish wine fleet, to- 
taling 19,000 casks; and wrote home 
that he had gained a glorious naval 
victory for England. He was out- 
shone a half-century later by Robert 
Wenyngton, from Devon, who—tc 
quote his own words—“mette with 
a flotte of a c. grate schyppys of 
Pruse, Lubycke, Campe, Rastocke, 
Holond, Salond, and Flandres be- 
twyxte Garnyse [Guernsey] and 
Portland. And then I cam abord 
the Admirall and bade them stryke 
in the Kyngys name of Englond, and 
they bade me skyte in the Kyngys 
name of Englond. And then I and 
my feleschyp sayd, but he wyll 
streke don the sayle, that I wyld 
over sayle hym by the grace of God 
and [if] God wyll send me wynd and 
wether, and dey bade me do my 
wurst, by cause I had so fewe 
schyppys and so smale that they 
scornyd with me.” He seized the 
whole fleet, and regarded the re- 
sistance they put up as an affront to 
the sovereignty of England. 

But it was not the pirates only 
who had to be feared. You could 
scarcely trust anybody. The Nor- 
wegians were chary about trading 
with the English, because about 
1316 an unfortunate thing had hap- 
pened : Some English merchants, ar- 
rived in the port of Wydahel, had in- 
vited on board their ship for dinner 
several of the leading citizens of the 
city. In the midst of the banquet 
the English suddenly threw hot wa- 
ter and burning ashes in the Nor- 
wegians’ faces, and then slew and 
robbed them. 

It is easier to understand, then, 
the reception that would await a bill 
collector! We have an incident of 
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the late fourteenth century: An 
English wool dealer who had sold a 
consignment to a noble in Brittany 
on credit, sent over an agent several 
months later to collect part of the 
bill. The noble, stung to the quick 
at the very suggestion, hung up the 
agent by the hands for three days 
and would not return him without 
a ransom. The agent returned 
home, and after a decent interval, 
tried again. This time the Breton 
noble threw him out the window 
into the moat and drowned him. 
The wool dealer protested to the 
noble’s feudal lord, who certainly 
did all that he could. He sent a note 
full of sympathy, saying that he 
himself had never been able to do 
anything with that vassal, so the 
Englishman shouldn’t feel too badly 
about failing. But he suggested that 
no more agents should be sent over. 

Another opportunity for irregular 
dealings was the Law of Reprisal, by 
which any man who had been 
robbed or cheated or damaged could 
reimburse himself from the first 
compatriot of the robber whom he 
should happen upon. The famous 
“Letters of Marque,” which started 
so many English families on the 
road to an earldom, were royal per- 
missions to an individual, for seiz- 
ing any ship or goods of a foreign 
nation, one of whose citizens had 
previously robbed or injured him. 

One day in 1314, at the fair of St. 
Ives, Andrew the bailiff collared one 
Eustace Everwin, and claimed all 
his goods. Eustace protested that 
the goods did not belong to him, but 
to Simon Dederit, his master. “No 
matter,” chuckled Andrew, “for you 
are an Englishman, and so is Simon, 
and a year ago an Englishman 
robbed me of twenty-four wool- 
sacks.” 

A variation of the Law of Repris- 
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al was the Law of Belligerents. The 
existence of a state of war between 
two nations gave those nations’ citi- 
zens the right to confiscate any of 
the enemy’s ships or goods. The 
slowness of news dissemination 
made the Law easier to apply. At 
Bristol one day in 1379 a Portu- 
guese ship was seized by some Eng- 
lishmen, on the grounds that Portu- 
gal and England were at war. The 
Portuguese captain denied that they 
were. The Englishmen, while ad- 
mitting there was a doubt, preferred 
to be on the safe side, and took the 
ship. A like case occurred a hun- 
dred years later, when England and 
France were on the verge of war, but 
it was not known definitely at Lis- 
bon whether hostilities had been 
formally declared. The Sieur de St. 
Germain said that he would show 
whether they were at war or not, 
and seized three British freighters 
on the Spanish Main. 

The forced seizure of foreign 
ships for war purposes was a com- 
mon practice of governments. In 
1492, Henry VII., for his expedition 
against the French, pressed into his 
service the Venetian galleys lying at 
Southampton. In 1545 the Flem- 
ings remark dryly that they would 
not mind so much the English forc- 
ing their ships to serve in English 
wars, if the king would pay the 
sailors for their trouble. The same 
year the Lord Admiral was instruct- 
ed that if he met any Portuguese 
ships, “he sholde with all gentilnes 
and good and dowlce worddes and 
countenaunce” detain them, es- 
pecially two or three which were 
especially well-armed. King Chris- 
tian of Denmark found it necessary 
to take some English ships for use 
in his wars, and wrote to Henry 
VIIIL., saying that he knew the king 
would not mind, “and allthough wee 
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have nothing to recompence yowur 
Majestie withall, yett wee will praye 
God send yowur Highness long lif.” 

When more legal methods were 
used to adjudicate conflicting claims 
to property, recourse might be had 
to the “judicial duel.” The dis- 
putants would fight it out in a 
mounted tilt, and he who should 
hold his seat would hold the prop- 
erty. It was good form, in the case 
of ecclesiastical nobles, that they 
should have hired retainers to per- 
form this function for them. On the 
payroll of the Bishop of Hereford 
was the knight Thomas de Bruges, 
who rode for his lordship in all such 
judicial tourneys. 

A medieval custom which we find 
hard to understand is the Law of 
Sanctuary, which forbade anyone, 
whether he had criminal jurisdic- 
tion or not, to touch an offender who 
had fled to a church for protection. 
As long as the criminal remained 
within the sacred precincts, he 
could not be prosecuted, even by the 
king. 

The formula was this: The fugi- 
tive had to go to a special door in 
the church designated for the pur- 
pose, and knock with a special 
knocker. The door would be opened 
to him, and the monks or sacristan 
would ring the church bell and sit 
the fugitive on the fridstool or 
peace-chair. They would then take 
down his written confession; and 
from thenceforth he could enjoy the 
peace of St. Cuthbert, or of whoever 
was the patron of the church; and 
no one, not even the king, could re- 
trieve him for punishment. Some 
few kings who tried to capture 
traitors who had fled to sanctuary, 
were gently but firmly reminded of 
their limitations in the matter. 
Once, it is said, a door of sanctuary 
had miraculously opened and 
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stretched itself wider to admit a cul- 
prit on horseback, hotly pursued by 
his enemies. 

“To be remembered that on the 
sixth day of October, 1477,” says the 
official report of one such incident, 
“William Rome and William Ni- 
cholson, of the parish of Forsate, 
fled to the cathedral church of St. 
Cuthbert in Durham, where on ac- 
count among other things of a 
felony committed and publicly con- 
fessed by them, consisting of the 
murder by them of William Aliand; 
they asked from the venerable and 
religious men, Sir. Thomas Haugh- 
ton, sacristan of the said church, 
and William Cuthbert, master of the 
Galilee there, both brothers and 
monks of the same church, to be ad- 
mitted to the benefit of the im- 
munity of the church, according to 
the liberties and privileges conceded 
in old time to the most glorious con- 
fessor Cuthbert. And by the ring- 
ing of one bell, according to custom, 
they obtained this benefit. There 
were present there, seeing and hear- 
ing, the discreet men William 
Highyngton, etc....” 

Sometimes, as at Beverley, there 
were no witnesses; the fugitive 
merely swore with his hand on the 
Gospels. Besides declaring the 
cause of his flying to sanctuary, he 
took an oath to remain peaceful 
while within the church, to help in 
case of fire, and to attend Mass on 
the commemoration of the death of 
King Athelstand, benefactor of the 
church. .. . “Also ye shal be redy at 
all your power, if ther bee any de- 
bate or stryf, or oder sodan case of 
fyre within the towne, to help to 
surcess it . . . also ye shal bere no 
poynted wepen, dagger, knyfe, ne 
none other sapen, ayenst the kynges 
pece ... also ye shal be redy at the 
obite of ! delstan, at the dirige 
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and the messe, at such tyme as it is 
done, at the warning of the belman 
of the towne, an doe your dewte in 
ryngyng, and for to offer at the 
messe on the morne, etc. ...” 

The right of sanctuary was, of 
course, frequently abused. There 
were cases of apprentices who had 
robbed their masters, fled to sanc- 
tuary, and lived there calmly for 
long periods on the money they 
had stolen. Some, while in sanctu- 
ary, passed the time pleasantly in 
forging charters, obligations, and 
false acquittances, imitating the sig- 
natures and seals of honest city 
merchants; while the brigands and 
murderers would, during the day- 
time, plan new crimes, sneak out at 
night to perform them, then in the 
morning return safely to the sanctu- 
ary. The London Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, in 1447, complains of a flow of 
false gold and silver plate and 
jewelry, made in and smuggled out 
of St. Martin’s sanctuary to the 
detriment of the legitimate trade. 
The king, being notified, sent a mild 
protest to the Dean of St. Martin’s, 
his whole tone indicating plainly 
that he realized his impotence in the 
matter, and was writing the note 
only to smooth down the gold- 
smiths—“ . . . we bee informed that 
there be divers persons dwellinge 
within seinctuarie of St. Martin’s 
that forge and sell laton and coper, 
some gilt and some sylved for gold 
and silver, unto the great deceipt of 
our lege people...” 

After spending some time in sanc- 
tuary the criminal could avail him- 
self of another privilege, which was 
sometimes optional, sometimes 
forced upon him. He would be 
awarded a safe passage through the 
kingdom, to a port whence he might 
embark for foreign parts and im- 
munity from punishment. During 
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his progress towards the port he was 
as equally immune from prosecu- 
tion as if he had remained in the 
church. The king legislates con- 
cerning this “abjuration of the king- 
dom,” as follows: “When a robber, 
murderer, or other evildoer shall fly 
unto any church upon his confes- 
sion of felony, the coroner shall 
cause the abjuration to be made 
thus: Let the felon be brought to the 
church door, and there be assigned 
unto him a port, near or far off, and 
a time appointed to him to go out 
of the realm, so that in going to- 
wards that port he carry a cross in 
his hand, that he go not out of the 
king’s highway, neither on the right 
hand, nor on the left, but that he 
keep it always until he shall be gone 
out of the land; and that he shall not 
return without special grace of our 
lord the king.” It was a common 
sight in England,—these “criminals 
of the abjuration,” walking along 
holding a cross before them as a 
sign of their status, without coat, 
and with their shirt opened at the 
neck, like a man dressed for the gal- 
lows. 

The felon took the oath in the fol- 
lowing manner: “This hear thou, sir 
coroner, that I, N., am a robber of 
sheep (or of any other beast, or a 
murderer of one or of more), and a 
felon of our lord the king of Eng- 
land, and because I have done many 
such evils or robberies in this land, 
I do abjure the land of our lord Ed- 
ward king of England, and I shall 
haste me towards the port of such 
a place which thou hast given me, 
and that I shall not go out of the 
highway, and if I do I will that I be 
taken as a robber and felon of our 
lord the king; and that such a place 
I will diligently seek for passage, 
and that I will tarry there but one 
flood and ebb, if I can have passage; 
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and unless I can have it in such a 
place I will go every day into the sea 
up to my knees, assaying to pass 
over; and unless I can do this with- 
in forty days, I will put myself again 
into the church as a robber and a 
felon of our lord the king. So God 
me help and his holy judgments” 
(from the Statutes of the Realm, the 
text being of uncertain date). 

The law consoled her wounded 
pride by watching the criminal plod 
scrupulously into the sea up to his 
knees daily, in token of his willing- 
ness to pass out of the kingdom to 
his exile. 

As a substitute for police protec- 
tion, the medieval townsmen had 
the custom of the “hue and cry.” If 
a robber was loose in a town, or any 
breaker of the peace, the citizen first 
noticing it shouted “hue and cry!” 
and everybody had to take up the 
shout after him, and turn out to 
chase the criminal. In contrast to- 
wards their apparent lenience to- 
wards the misdoers in sanctuary, 
the people were very quick in apply- 
ing this sanction. It was almost 
worth his life for a stranger to enter 
a town after dark. The first citizen 
who should recognize him as a 
stranger, would forthwith, without 
further investigafion, raise the hue 
and cry and the whole town would 
be on the innocent traveler’s neck. 

The story of Henry of Upatherle 
shows how the custom could be 
wrenched to evil purposes. We 
learn the tale from the plaint of his 
wife, made to the king’s justices: 
Henry, while serving in the king’s 
army had been captured at the bat- 
tle of Stirling and kept prisoner by 
the Scotch for more than a year. 
During his absence the two men 
Thomas of Upatherle and Robert of 
Prestbury seized his lands, evicted 
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his wife, pulled down all his build- 
ings, and made themselves effective 
owners of all his property. To the 
evildoers’ dismay Henry reappeared 
in Upatherle suddenly, having paid 
forty pounds ransom to the Scotch. 
He very properly flew into a rage at 
his despoilers, but Thomas and 
Robert kept their presence of mind. 
It was night and no one but them- 
selves had as yet recognized the re- 
turning hero. So they raised the 
hue and cry; and the whole popula- 
tion, without asking questions, 
poured out of their houses and 
drove Henry beyond the walls. 
Thomas and Robert followed up by 
accusing Henry (falsely, of course), 
of robbing them of a _ thousand 
pounds, and he was imprisoned in 
Gloucester castle to await the com- 
ing of the justices. 

The rest of the case throws sev- 
eral interesting sidelights on medi- 
eval legal practice. Henry finally 
succeeded in freeing himself, and 
brought suit for damages against 
his two enemies; but he had to with- 
draw his charge when they waylaid 
him and beat him nearly to death. 
His wife thea complains to the king 
and asks for justice; and the case 
closes with this remarkable declara- 
tion from his majesty: “If the hus- 
band be alive, the wife’s plaint is un- 
necessary; if he be dead, the wife’s 
plaint is nothing”! 

The next time you see a police- 
man, think of this: He may not al- 
ways get his criminal, but in the 
Middle Ages he probably would have 
been afraid to try. The law is free- 
ly violated to-day; but it is also fre- 
quently kept. And before a citizen 
has his head smashed in and his 
purse looted, he has a few more le- 
gal safeguards to invoke than his 
brother had five centuries ago. 




















WHY THE PRESS FAILED ON SPAIN 


By JosePpH F. THORNING 


HE clear assumption of this title 

is that the press did fail on 

Spain. By that I mean that the real 

news was not reported or at best 

reported reluctantly and inaccurate- 

ly. Does this assumption need any 
proof? 

Take the tenor of the war news it- 
self for one year. Five days out of 
seven did not the wires hum with 
reports of Red victories, Nationalist 
disaffection, the imminent revolt of 
the Moors and (whenever Franco’s 
men made substantial gains) the 
surrender of Saragossa? Of course, 
Oviedo fell at least nine times and 
each time miraculously revived it- 
self to repel the fierce dynamite- 
throwing miners of the Asturias. 
And yet each month has witnessed a 
steady increase in the total amount 
of territory held by General Franco 
and, what is more important, a su- 
perb organization of the man-power 
and resources of Nationalist Spain. 

What is to be our conclusion 
about this paradoxical contrast be- 
tween the stream of events and the 
color of the news? Have the re- 
porters been deceived? Or have the 
newspapers refused to print the 
stories supplied by their representa- 
tives at the front? 

There are answers to this inter- 
esting question and each answer can 
be easily checked and verified. 

In the first place, a number of 
Spanish “war correspondents” 
never reached the front. In fact, 
they never entered Spain. They 
found a cozy spot at St. Jean-de-Luz 
(which swarms with Red sympa- 
thizers) and ensconcing themselves 


beside the radio these comfortable 
gentlemen of the press proceeded to 
describe conditions in Spain from 
their noble point of vantage between 
Hendaye and Biarritz. Now, as a 
friend of mine once remarked, you 
look for the Kremlin in Moscow and 
similarly, if you wish to keep accu- 
rately informed upon the state of af- 
fairs on the Madrid front, you would 
be well advised to take your depart- 
ure from France, even if it means 
separation from the Bar Basque at 
St. Jean-de-Luz and all its pleasant 
appurtenances. 

In the beginning of the war there 
was some excuse for this anomaly, 
as travel was difficult, especially on 
the Nationalist side. Now there is 
little excuse for such indolence (or 
dalliance) as train and motor serv- 
ice from the French frontier to any 
point on the fronts is easy and se- 
cure. It is possible to reach Sala- 
manca from Hendaye in less than 
nine hours. And from Salamanca 
you can travel to any point on the 
Nationalist front, north or south, in 
less than one day. 

Nevertheless, there are a number 
of reporters and correspondents 
who still congregate on the frontier 
and get their material from “tip- 
sters” or the nightly radio broad- 
casts from Seville, Salamanca and 
Valencia. For example, the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune (as well as more than one 
American syndicate) continues to 
rely upon reports from the border 
for its stories on the Madrid battles. 
All these stories bear the date-line 
“THE FRANCO-Spanish frontier.” 
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As a result, thousands of Americans 
in Europe form their opinions on 
the Spanish struggle upon the ill- 
digested bulletins furnished by sec- 
ond-hand sources. Is this in accord 
with the best traditions of news 
gathering and news reporting? 

The second reason for the unfor- 
tunate failure of the press on Spain 
is much more important and less 
understandable. It is of a charac- 
ter to startle and to shock every 
serious newspaper reader in the 
United States. It is this: nine out 
of ten of the representatives sent by 
the metropolitan journals and na- 
tional press agencies (including 
England) have not been sufficiently 
versed in the Spanish language to 
avoid gross errors. In other words, 
a large majority of these corre- 
spondents have been obliged to rely 
upon second-hand versions of offi- 
cial bulletins from military head- 
quarters; they have been unable to 
carry on an intelligent conversation 
with ordinary people on the street 
and have not been qualified to study 
the origins of the conflict in some of 
the well-written books that have ap- 
peared in the last ten months. Some 
of them did not know where Spain 
was until they were ordered to the 
front and with laudable curiosity 
began to look up the geographical 
location of their assignment on the 
map. 

No doubt all this sounds exagger- 
ated. Consequently, without men- 
tioning too many names, I intend to 
indicate a few of the facts that led 
me to form the conclusions I have 
stated. It happened that just as I 
reached Salamanca in midsummer, 
it was necessary for the London 
Daily Telegraph, one of the two 
great morning newspapers in Eng- 
land, to dispatch a replacement for 
Pembroke Stephens, who had been 
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in Spain for some time. The young 
man who was to take over (at a mo- 
ment’s notice) was obviously not 
qualified for the task. He literally 
did not know one word of Spanish. 
One of his first inquiries, naively 
enough, was the meaning of “Arriba 
Espana!” When he tried to speil 
the first word of this irresistible 
combination he did so with one “r.” 
Perhaps the point seems labored, 
but I believe one should go to some 
lengths to indicate the incompetence 
of the man through whose eyes mil- 
lions of Englishmen will interpret 
the Spanish conflict for the next few 
months! Like others of his trade, 
this young man was singularly gift- 
ed; he wrote short stories to perfec- 
tion (hoped to turn out a few during 
his sojourn in Spain); danced beau- 
tifully and displayed rather a talent 
for freehand drawing. But his 
knowledge of the language of the 
country he was to report was nil (no 
doubt he is learning rapidly now), 
while his interest in the history or 
background of Spain was slight. 
He is now at the front and I dare- 
say he is doing as well as some of 
the men who preceded him. 

H. R. Knickerbocker rates as one 
of our most keen-eyed correspond- 
ents. Some of his reporting on Spain 
was fair enough. Yet he too could 
have benefited enormously by a sol- 
id course of instruction in the lan- 
guage. At least this was the judg- 
ment of several educated Spaniards 
with whom I conferred. 

The young man who acted as 
chauffeur of our car in Spain was 
a university graduate, a remarkably 
shrewd and well-informed individ- 
ual. Serving as a volunteer in the 
Press Department he had been in 
contact with a large number of 
American, British and French cor- 
respondents. It occurred to me that 
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his judgment would be interesting, 
if not enlightening. Consequently, 
I put this direct question: 

“How many of the correspond- 
ents, including representatives of 
the Associated Press and United 
Press, were really able to speak and 
understand Spanish?” 

After thorough deliberation, this 
young man replied: “Perhaps two 
out of twelve.” 

It should not be imagined that I 
took this opinion as decisive. I 
made further inquiries among hotel 
personnel, among confréres in the 
journalistic profession, among the 
English-speaking Spanish officers I 
met at the front. Their impressions 
were identical with the one I have 
stated. Finally, I had unexpected 
confirmation from an American 
source of the highest character. 

In Malaga, one of the first ac- 
quaintances I made (an acquaint- 
ance that I hope will ripen into 
friendship) was with a gentleman 
who had lived through the Red Ter- 
ror and had been an eyewitness of 
some of the worst excesses of the 
Revolution. This gentleman was 
formerly Chief of Personnel in the 
United States Department of State, 
and as such decided what members 
of the Department were eligible for 
promotion, transfer, etc. Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Norton speaks Spanish per- 
fectly and has steeped himself in 
the history and literature of Spain. 
His view, therefore, is competent 
and unbiased. I put the same ques- 
tion to him. 

Mr. Norton replied: “The corre- 
spondents who came to Malaga, in- 
cluding those of the great national 
and international agencies, did not 
know any more Spanish than my 
cat.” 


Mr. Norton added that in his 
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judgment this incapacity consti- 
tuted a real handicap in gathering 
and reporting the news. 

There is a third fact in this situa- 
tion that I will do no more than 
touch upon. It concerns the amount 
of money available on the Red side 
for the purposes of pure propagan- 
da. A large portion of the gold stolen 
from the Bank of Spain vaults has 
been earmarked for this activity. 
Consequently, the Valencia govern- 
ment feels no embarrassment in the 
matter of expenditure for service, 
entertainment, press campaigns, 
etc. The government of General 
Franco has no such war chest for 
propaganda purposes. 

Here again the facts are eloquent. 
On my way to the Madrid front, I 
was told by the correspondent of the 
greatest newspaper published in 
Roumania, the Universul, that the 
Red government of Valencia had 
issued invitations to the newspapers 
of Roumania, offering to pay all ex- 
penses by rail or sea as well as all 
expenses to be incurred in Spain, 
provided representatives would be 
dispatched to the Red territory. 

“If that is news reporting,” vehe- 
mently added the Roumanian corre- 
spondent, “then we might as well 
get our stories from the comic 
strips!” 

It would be possible to multiply 
examples, but enough has been 
said to indicate the fundamental 
reasons for the failure of the Ameri- 
can press on Spain. Competent 
reporters on the spot, unfinanced by 
Red gold, are the need of the hour 
in Spain. Otherwise, the American 
public will wake up one fine morn- 
ing to discover that General Franco 
has won the war, altheugh the 
morning paper still prints headlines 
from Moscow. 











JOKERS IN THE NEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


: By Dan W. GILBERT 


HE average American has an en- 

tirely erroneous conception of 
the new Soviet Constitution. He 
thinks that it is a confession on the 
part of the Soviets that they have 
been too autocratic, and a promise 
that they will be less so in the fu- 
ture. The average newspaper editor 
seems to have a still stranger no- 
tion: he thinks, in his editorial col- 
umn at least, that the new Sovict 
Constitution is a compliment to Con- 
stitutional democracy, and a prom- 
ise that Stalin intends to copy the 
pattern of the American form of 
government. The average Ameri- 
can “pinko” has a stranger idea yet: 
he thinks the new Constitution is a 
guide to Utopia, a program for an 
ideally “planned” society. 

These misconceptions are easily 
understandable. For, the new 
“basic law” of the Soviets is, indeed, 
a strange and mystifying document. 
It is not a Constitution at all, in any 
real sense of the word. When it 
was “announced to the world,” 
amidst great breast-beating and 
boasting on the part of its authors, 
the world failed to see through the 
shabby ruse; failed to realize that 
the highly touted new Constitution 
is nothing more than a campaign 
document for world revolution. In 
announcing the great masterpiece, 
the Moscow News stated bluntly, in 
an editorial entitled “The Stalin 
Constitution—A Beacon Light to All 
Mankind”: “The draft of the Con- 
stitution is not a declaration or pro- 
gram which sets forth aims and ob- 
jects to be realized at some future 





time. It is an historic document 
summarizing the great material and 
cultural achievements of the toilers 
of all the nationalities that form the 
Soviet Union .. .” 

That comment betrays a weirdly 
naive conception of what a Consti- 
tution is, or should be. Presumably, 
a Constitution is not—should not be 
—a plan, a program, a guide, a 
chart, a framework, a foundation 
for the future! Rather, it is and 
should be “an historic document 
summarizing ... great... achieve- 
ments”! The purpose of the new 
Soviet Constitution is to boast of the 
past and existing achievements and 
glories of its authors! Consider 
three of the first four articles of 
Chapter I. of the new Constitution: 

Article 1: The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is a_ socialist 
state of workers and peasants. 

Article 3: All power in the 
U.S.S.R.x belongs to the toilers of 
town and country as represented by 
the Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies. 

Article 4: The socialist system of 
economy and the socialist owner- 
ship of the implements and means 
of production, firmly established as 
a result of the liquidation of the 
capitalist system of economy, the 
annulment of private property in 
the implements and means of pro- 
duction, and the abolition of exploi- 
tation of man by man, constitute the 
economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. 

The socialist Utopia is not some- 
thing to be achieved by following the 
new Constitution. It is something 
already achieved, already “firmly 
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established,” under Stalin’s leader- 
ship. The Constitution does not tell 
what shall be; it sets forth that 
which is. 

Communist bookstores have 
recommended for those who wish to 
understand Stalin’s new dispensa- 
tion a booklet entitled The Consti- 
tution of the Socialist State, by A. 
Stetsky. This pamphlet, published 
by the Codéperative Publishing So- 
ciety of Foreign Workers in the 
U.S.S.R., fully confirms the impres- 
sion conveyed by the Constitution 
itself—that it is merely a piece of 
self-inflating propaganda. 

Mr. Stetsky states, “The new draft 
Constitution is—and therein lies its 
world significance—an imprint, a 
cast of the socialist organization of 
society which has been created in 
our country. ... The achievements 
won and recorded in our Constitu- 
tion are history’s unqualified con- 
demnation and exposure of capital- 
ism and fascist dictatorship.” The 
new Constitution is historical, not 
prophetic! 

“The articles of the new Constitu- 
tion,” states Mr. Stetsky, set forth 
the “facts” that in Soviet Russia 
“there is no enslavement and no ex- 
ploitation of man by man,” “there 
is no national enmity . . . no rich, 
no poor, and no parasites.” The So- 
viet Union under Stalin is a land 
“where all citizens —the working 
people of town and country—work 
for the common good, for the wel- 
fare of all, enjoy equal status and 
may take a share in the administra- 
tion of their country.” Since critics 
and Trotskyites, at home and 
abroad, seem to doubt all this, Stalin 
simply put the record of his achieve- 
ments where none can gainsay it— 
in the “basic law” of his country 
itself! 

The new Constitution is simply a 





statement —a description — of the 
kind of society Stalin claims he has 
created. Mr. Stetsky naively admits 
it: This “cast” of Soviet society, 
“this imprint was made by the 
hands of the great master of social- 
ist revolution, by the leader of the 
working people, Comrade Stalin, 
and corresponds in every detail to 
our socialist reality which has been 
brought about under his guidance.” 
Comrade Stalin has simply made a 
“true confession” to the world of 
the humble success he has achieved 
in Russia! 

Mr. Stetsky also tells us quite 
plainly that the new Constitution is 
intended as a campaign document 
in the drive for world revolution: 
“Working people both in our coun- 
try and in other countries are now 
in a position to say: This is social- 
ism, this is the new society at which 
all mankind must arrive. This is no 
longer a dream, this is no longer a 
remote aim. It is a reality, and this 
reality is impressed as an indefeas- 
ible law in the Constitution of the 
Soviet State.” Stalin has legally and 
“constitutionally” declared himself 
a success and socialism a reality! 

Now the old-fashioned idea of a 
democratic Constitution for a pro- 
gressive nation was that it should 
constitute a framework upon which 
to rear the country’s future, a pro- 
gram for the realization of its des- 
tiny. Thus, our American Constitu- 
tion sets forth its purposes in the 
preamble. The Constitution is cre- 
ated “in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity .. .” 

If the Soviet Constitution had a 
preamble, it probably would state, . 
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“Since I, Joseph Stalin, have abol- 
ished injustice, established justice, 
abolished exploitation and achieved 
socialism, made everybody happy 
and created a paradise on earth, a 
decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind and for my own self- 
esteem requires that I tell my own 
citizens, as well as those of other na- 
tions, about it.” 

Many commentators seem to have 
the idea that, in extending new 
“rights” to citizens under his new 
Constitution, Stalin is admitting 
that these rights did not exist under 
the old one. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the new Constitution real- 
ly does not grant any new rights; it 
simply reminds citizens of the rights 
they are supposed already to pos- 
sess. The new Constitution changes 
nothing in the Soviet system; it just 
describes, in flattering terms, the 
present set-up. It is merely an at- 
tempted Communist memorial to 
Stalin. 

Chapter X. of the new Constitu- 
tion lists the “fundamental rights” 
of citizens. There is “the right to 
work.” This “is ensured by the so- 
cialist organization of national 
economy, the steady growth of the 
productive forces of Soviet society, 
the absence of economic crises, and 
the abolition of unemployment.” 
Of course, so long as unemployment 
is “abolished,” the presumption is 
that everyone will be working—ex- 
ercising his “right to work.” The 
right to work, then, rests upon the 
theory that the Soviets have 
“achieved” the “absence of eco- 
nomic crises, and the abolition of 
unemployment.” This is precisely 
what it rested upon before the pro- 
mulgation of the new Constitution. 

“The right to rest and leisure is 
ensured by the reduction of the 
working day to seven hours for the 
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overwhelming majority of the work- 
ers, the institution of annual vaca- 
tions with pay for workers and 
other employees and the provision 
for a wide network of sanatoria, 
rest homes and clubs serving the 
needs of the toilers.” Again, this 
“right” is derived from the past 
“achievements” of the Soviets. The 
citizen is simply being reminded of 
the wonderful conditions which 
have been brought about in his na- 
tive land, and which have made pos- 
sible his supposed enjoyment of 
“rest and leisure.” 

“Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to maintenance in old age and 
also in case of sickness or loss of 
capacity to work.” How is this 
“right” guaranteed? Like all the 
others, “This right is ensured by the 
wide development of social insur- 
ance of workers and other em- 
ployees at state expense .. .” 

“Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to education. This right is en- 
sured by ... the fact that education, 
including higher education, is free 
of charge ... by instruction in 
schools being conducted in the na- 
tive language...” 

Now, obviously, these “rights” are 
not “ensured” at all. The right to 
work is assuredly not guaranteed by 
the mere statement of a theory that 
economic crises can’t exist in Russia. 
A “wide network of sanatoria, rest 
homes and clubs” certainly does not 
“ensure” the “right to rest and lei- 
sure.” Has the Soviet never heard 
of poverty in the midst of plenty? 
Has it never heard of bureaucrats 
or other privileged gentry barring 
common laborers from sanatoria 
and clubs? What protection does 
the Soviet Constitution give the in- 
dividual against deprivation of his 
“rights,” against discrimination? 

Making education “free” certain- 
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ly does not guarantee it to every 
child. There still may not be enough 
to go around! Or some bureaucrat 
may not wish to pass it around—in 
certain quarters! To say that the 
“right” of education is “ensured” by 
the presence of school buildings and 
a system of free education, to say 
that the “right” to rest and leisure 
is “ensured” by a “network of sana- 
toria, rest homes and clubs” is on a 
par with saying that everyone’s 
“right” to a public dole is “ensured” 
by a large stock of gold in the gov- 
ernment’s treasury! 

All along, the Soviets and their 
propagandists have been telling the 
world that there is no unemploy- 
ment in Russia; everyone works at 
good remuneration; everyone has 
plenty of leisure; everyone enjoys 
health and old age security. The 
new Constitution simply summar- 
izes these extravagant claims, under 
the heading of “rights” enjoyed by 
all citizens. It provides no method 
for realizing the claims; it just as- 
serts that they are realities! 

The freedom of speech and press 
supposedly granted by the new Con- 
stitution are of the same sham va- 
riety Soviet citizens have been “en- 
joying” right along. “These rights 
of the citizens (to freedom of 
speech, press, and assemblage) are 
ensured by placing at the disposal 
of the toilers and their organizations 
printing presses, supplies of paper, 
public buildings, the streets, means 
of communication and other mate- 
rial requisites for the exercise of 
these rights.” When British tyrants 
wanted to deny freedom of the 
press, they required a license to 
print. This is the precise method 
by which the Soviets “grant” free- 
dom of the press. 

They deny to the citizen the right 
even to own a press. If he wants to 


print anything he must get the per- 
mission of the government which— 
if it wishes—will place a printing 
press and paper at his “disposal.” 
But if it doesn’t care to let him print 
anything, the citizen is without re- 
dress. He has no means of enforc- 
ing his “right.” It is up to the gov- 
ernment to decide the terms and 
conditions upon which printing 
presses shall be put at the disposal 
of citizens. This is the system 
which has prevailed all along. Any 
Soviet citizen has always been 
“free” to print anything for which 
the government might be pleased to 
place printing materials at his dis- 
posal! 

Besides granting “rights” to citi- 
zens, the new Constitution sets 
forth the “duties of citizens.” 
Among these “is the duty of every 
citizen of the U.S.S.R. to observe the 
Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, to fulfill the 
laws, to maintain labor discipline 
...” The observing of the Constitu- 
tion and the fulfilling of the laws 
must mean the indorsing and up- 
holding of the claims set forth in 
the document, which announces, for 
instance, that exploitation is abol- 
ished, that all power belongs to the 
“toilers.” If a person should ques- 
tion that exploitation has been en- 
tirely abolished, if he should sug- 
gest that Dictator Stalin exercises 
considerable power and that as a 
result all power does not belong to 
the “toilers,” he doubtless would be 
guilty of not “observing” the Consti- 
tution. It is part of the “basic law” 
of the land that socialism is a re- 
ality! And if reality belies the 
“Constitution,” the citizen may not 
use his “freedom” of thought or 
speech to recognize—or comment 
on—the fact! 

The Soviet Constitution not only. 
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places “public socialist property” 
rights above human rights, but it 
makes the defense of property 
rights the highest duty of every citi- 
zen: “It is the duty of every citizen 
of the U.S.S.R. to safeguard and 
fortify public, socialist property as 
the sacred and inviolable foundation 
of the Soviet system, as the source of 
the wealth and might of the country, 
as the source of the prosperous and 
cultural life of all the toilers.” 
Property is sacred in the U.S.S.R. 
Things that belong to Czsar — to 
Stalin—are sacred even if the things 
that belong to God are not! 

Under the Soviet Constitution one 
of the duties enjoyed by women, 
along with their rights, is that of 
“compulsory military service.” No 
distinction is made between men 
and women in the matter of service 
in the Red Army: “Universal mili- 
tary service isa law. Military serv- 
ice in the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Red Army is an honorable duty of 
the citizens of the U.S.S.R.” 

While internationalism and paci- 
fism are preached by Communists 
in America as cardinal virtues, they 
are interdicted as heinous vices by 
the Soviet Constitution. National- 
ism is “sacred”: “To defend the fa- 
therland is the sacred duty of every 
citizen of the U.S.S.R. Treason 
against the country — violation of 
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the oath, desertion to the enemy, 
impairing the military power of the 
state, or espionage on behalf of a 
foreign state —is punishable with 
the full severity of the law as the 
most grievous offense.” 

Compulsory military service for 
women, a “sacred duty” to respect 
the rights of property above those 
of human beings, a “sacred duty” 
to uphold the “military power of the 
state’ — these are among the hu- 
manitarian features which add lus- 
ter to the “beacon light for all man- 
kind” which Stalin has set out for 
faltering nations’ guidance. 

But the biggest joker in the whole 
document is this: “The citizens of 
the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed inviola- 
bility of person. No person may be 
placed under arrest except by deci- 
sion of court or with the sanction of 
a state attorney” (Chapter X.; Ar- 
ticle 127). In other words, no citizen 
can be prosecuted except with the 
consent of the prosecuting attorney! 
Presumably, also, no one may be 
given the “third degree” without the 
“sanction” of the secret police; no 
one may be put in jail without the 
“sanction” of the official Soviet jail- 
ers; no one may be executed without 
the “sanction” of the firing squad. 
Indeed, no one may be deprived of 
his “Constitutional rights” without 
the “sanction” of Stalin! 











FATHER MURDOCH’S FIRST MASS 


By JOHN KENNETH MERTON 


ATHER DANIEL MURDOCK, 
having cautiously crept, by the 
light of an electric torch, along the 
dark path between his house and his 
little church, pushed open the door 
of the sacristy, and went inside. He 
told himself that it was silly for him 
to use a torch on a path he had 
walked so many times, but an old 
man whose bones were brittle and 
eyes weak might be excused that as- 
sistance. Even so he switched it off 
as soon as he could see the glimmer 
through the keyhole, and put the 
torch in his pocket; there was no 
need to advertise the fact that he 
was growing old and infirm. 

He stood blinking as soon as he 
had entered. Though he knew who 
would be there, it was a minute or so 
before he could make them out clear- 
ly. Joe Sanders, the efficient sex- 
ton whom everybody in the parish 
called, to his secret delight, Father 
Sanders, was bustling in his cassock 
on and off the altar and at the same 
time keeping a sharp eye on the al- 
tar boys. Everything of course was 
in perfect order; one could always 
trust the paragon of sextons for 
that; nevertheless Joe was, as usual, 
finding something to do. Half an 
hour ago he had laid out the fine 
vestments which were the jubilee 
present from the Bishop, but at least 
three times since then, as Father 
Murdock guessed, he had smoothed 
them into a still higher degree of 
perfection. It was for Joe’s sake 
that he had come over so early. 
Five minutes before the Midnight 
Mass began would have been time 


enough. Only then, Joe would have 
been in a frenzy of fussiness. 

“Good evening, Joe, and Merry 
Christmas!” said the priest. 

“And to you, Father.” 

“Well, boys, I see you’re all here 
. .. I suppose everything is ready, 
Joe?” 

This was the signal for Joe’s com- 
plaint to bubble. “I don’t know how 
I’m going to get all the people in, 
Father; I really don’t. It’s almost 
as bad as it was the time the Bishop 
came. The way these Protestants 
come and take up all the. . .” 

“A very good thing that they do, 
Joe. Try to get them all seated— 
they’re not used to being uncomfort- 
able in church.” 

“And let the Catholics stand, Fa- 
ther?” 

Father Murdoch smiled. “Well, 
yes—if anybody has to stand. After 
all, the Protestants are our guests 
to-night. Is Mr. Jeffers here?” 

“The Baptist preacher from 
Storeville?” 

The priest nodded. 

“Yes, and with somebody who 
looks like another preacher.” Joe’s 
tone implied disapproval. As Fa- 
ther Murdoch did not reply, he be- 
came more explicit: “Why Mr. Jef- 
fers wants to come I just can’t figure 
out. It ain’t right. If he wants to 
go to Mass why don’t he become a 
Catholic?” 

Father Murdoch smiled his an- 
swer. It was to him something of 
a puzzle why Mr. Jeffers with his in- 
terest in Catholic things—especial- 
ly that rather odd interest in ancient 
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Greek and Latin hymns—should re- 
main a Protestant. Where could 
you come across another minister 
like him in the whole of South Caro- 
lina? He must find it a sore trial 
to endure the Sankey and Moody 
hymns beloved by his congregation. 
The priest put him mentally on his 
list of those to remember at the 
Mass, a list that was already long. 

“I hope you’ve found Mr. Jeffers 
and his friend good seats, Joe,” he 
said. 

Still unreconciled to all the confu- 
sion the alien Protestants caused, 
the admirable sexton did not reply, 
and bustled off on another quite un- 
necessary errand. He could remem- 
ber a time, when he was a boy, 
when Catholics were not pushed out 
of their own church—at least not 
out of this particular church. It 
annoyed him that he had to look 
after the comfort of the invaders. 
But if he called them in his mind 
“black Protestants” that was only 
because he felt the need of letting 
off a little steam. Many of them 
were his friends, and he was always 
pleased to see them there—when the 
church was less congested. 

Father Murdock waited patiently 
until Joe’s return before he put on 
his vestments; Joe would not like it 
if he tried to do so unaided. These, 
of all vestments, had to be shown to 
the best effect, especially as all those 
Protestants were present. Why, sev- 
eral of them were even reputed to 
have belonged to the Klan in the 
days when it had been strong in the 
state. Queer that things had 
changed so much. 

No wonder, he reflected, that Joe 
was so proud of these vestments. If 
he was a trifle too officious, there 
was no question about his zeal. One 
should be able to put up with his 
little ways. How kind it was of the 
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Bishop to have given so handsome 
a set, much too grand for a poor 
priest in a remote country parish. 
To think of him coming down that 
time and insisting on serving as dea- 
con at his Mass! Of course it had 
been his golden jubilee, but, even so, 
obscure priests hardly expected so 
much honor. Well, one thing had 
been successfully dodged then, 
thank God, though he had to go post 
haste to the Bishop upon hearing the 
rumor and beg not to be made a 
Monsignor. That dignity was fit- 
ting in the case of Frank Donnelly, 
as the pastor of a big church in 
Baltimore, but it would have been 
altogether unsuitable for himself. 
Him a Monsignor! He had had to 
tell the Bishop plainly that he did 
not want it, that he could not even 
afford the robes. There would have 
been a heap of trouble explaining to 
the farmers in the county what it all 
meant, and heaven knows there was 
enough to explain without that. 
Much better to remain plain Father 
Murdoch, even “Father Dan” to 
some of them. They would never 
have been able to make out what the 
“Monsignor” meant. It was some- 
thing they were not used to, any 
more than he was. 

In the little church the softened 
strains of “The First Noel” came 
from the organ. Evidently the place 
was filling up. Joe was probably at 
his wit’s end trying to find places 
for the visitors. But one could de- 
pend upon Joe to be back in ample 
time to see that his pastor was 
vested. 

The fact that “The First Noel” 
was being used as a voluntary was, 
Father Murdoch feared, a sign that 
Jessie Millman intended to sing it 
later. She really ought to remember 
the difficulty she got into last time 
with the twiddly bits at the end, and 
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that she was no longer as young as 
she used to be—like himself. Of 
course God would understand; the 
question was whether Mr. Jeffers 
would—the dear man who fancied 
himself so much as an expert in 
hymnology. Why couldn’t Jessie 
stick to something easy like “Holy 
Night” or the “Adeste Fideles”? But 
then, Jessie was like that, good soul. 
Not for worlds would he say any- 
thing that was likely to hurt her 
feelings. Let her sing “The First 
Noel” if she wanted to. 

How different it would be from 
that first Christmas Mass of his in 
that fine church in Washington, and 
yet not so different after all. The 
fact that his first Mass was a Mid- 
night Mass made it impossible for 
him to forget the anniversary, if 
such a wish had ever entered his 
mind. That kept it all so fresh and 
vivid. Now after fifty-two years it 
was almost more tender and touch- 
ing than at first. 

No, there was no danger of his 
forgetting. It had been a High 
Mass, with old Monsignor Duggan 
acting as deacon, and Frank Don- 
nelly (who was ordained with him) 
as subdeacon. They had both kissed 
his hands and asked his blessing 
afterwards. 

Now they were gone. Even the 
young Bishop was gone, dying with- 
in a year after coming down to the 
jubilee. It had proved to be his 
last Midnight Mass. Father Mur- 
doch gravely pondered this, think- 
ing that this would almost certain- 
ly prove to be the last for himself, 
too. 

Fifty-two years—that was a long 
time to have been a priest. Eighteen 
years in Charlestown, and the rest 
where he was now. Nothing much 
had happened, except that he had 
watched people die. Really noth- 
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ing at all. Merely the quiet life of a 
priest among this scattered parish 
in the hills of South Carolina. Say- 
ing his Mass, and reciting his Office, 
and administering the sacraments. 
Now and then, quite unexpectedly, 
a man or a woman asked to be re- 
ceived into the Church; but gen- 
erally those whom he expected to 
become Catholics, like Mr. Jeffers, 
never did so. There was, however, 
a better feeling towards the Church, 
which was why (he hoped) so many 
Protestants were waiting at that mo- 
ment for Mass to begin. That was a 
matter that the efficient Joe did not 
fully appreciate. But of course it 
was a nuisance for him to have to 
crowd all these people into a church 
that was not built to hold half so 
many. Poor Joe! 

The organ played “The First 
Noel” over again, a little louder this 
time, and Joe Sanders came into the 
sacristy. 

“Father, it’s time now,” he whis- 
pered, waking the old priest from 
his reverie. “I'll help you put your 
vestments on. This’ll knock those 
Protestants’ eyes out.” 

He was glad of Joe’s assistance. 
It was strange how very feeble an 
old man became. But of course that 
was only to be expected when one 
was seventy-seven. Doctor Sands 
had told him yesterday that he 
should not attempt this, and that if 
it was really necessary to have Mass, 
he should wire to the new Bishop 
to send another priest. But he 
wasn’t going to do that. Not for 
Midnight Mass, probably the last he 
would ever say. 

As he entered the little church, in 
which the poverty was concealed by 
the decorations,—really Joe and 
Jessie had done wonders with the 
holly,—coming slowly at the end of 
the procession of altar boys, he 
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looked what he was, a very tired, a 
very ill old man. Doctor Sands 
from the front pew gave him a look 
which was intended to convey, “I 
told you not -o do it!” 

But Father Murdoch did not see 
Doctor Sands. He did not see the 
congregation at all. It was some- 
thing quite different that he saw. 
The wooden walls with their pa- 
thetic attempts at Gothic windows 
—narrow, pointed slits covered with 
crude colored glass—expanded and 
grew richly radiant. The roof rose 
as though on wings, and hung 
poised at a lofty height above him. 
He did not hear Jessie Millman’s 
rendering of “Holy Night” because 
of the phantom choir that burst into 
glorious song. Even the organ took 
on a grander note. 

The years slipped from Father 
Murdoch. All at once he felt young 
and strong again. There before him, 
for an instant, as he came on the 
altar, he saw his mother, frail, faded 
and gray, but with her eyes smolder- 
ing in her sunken face, and his sis- 
ter, with that look of serene glad- 
ness so characteristic of her, with 
her two little boys kneeling by her 
side, as they were that night, so far 
distant, when they came to hear him 
say his first Mass. 

That of course was an occasion 
from which they would on no ac- 
count be absent, though they had 
to bring his mother there in a wheel 
chair. She was dying, and knew 
herself to be dying, but it could not 
keep her away. 

They like all the rest had gone 
where he soon would be going. Even 
those two little boys had gone. Aloy- 
sius, with the pale angelic face, 
whom they had been so sure would 
become a priest, had wrecked him- 
self through drink. It was James, 
the one they had thought of at times 
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as an imp out of hell, who became 
the priest. He, too, was dead now. 
They were all dead—with the Bish- 
op, and Frank Donnelly, and Mon- 
signor Duggan—all his relatives and 
the friends of his youth, God rest 
them! And he was only an old man 
to whom nothing had ever hap- 
pened. Nothing worth talking 
about. 

But how well he recalled that 
glimpse of them now, so that it 
made them seem alive before him. 
Yet it had been only a glimpse that 
he had caught of them then. He 
had lifted his eyes to look at them 
as he was saying the Dominus Vo- 
biscum, expecting to catch their 
eyes. Then he had suddenly seen 
that he had ceased to be Daniel Mur- 
doch for them; he was only the 
priest at the altar. They were in- 
tent upon what he was doing; they 
had forgotten him, though they 
would remember it with pride as 
long as they lived. At that moment 
they simply did not see him. They 
saw nothing except the Mass. 

Abashed by what he had wit- 
nessed, and in awe, he turned again 
to the altar. When next he had to 
face the congregation his eyes were 
as blind to their presence as the 
eyes in which he had seen their pas- 
sion and their peace. When he said 
the words of Consecration it was in 
tears. 

Now there they were again for an 
instant, those whom he had never 
failed to remember at each of his 
Masses in all those years. He would 
pray for them to-night. For that 
dour Presbyterian father of his, too, 
who had died while he was still a 
boy, and had never crossed the door 
of a Catholic church in his life, not 
even when his children were bap- 
tized. It would be the last time he 
would be able to pray for them at 
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Midnight Mass. He was more sure 
than ever now that this would be 
the last time. 

He genuflected to the Blessed Sac- 
rament and said the Jn nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. 
Joe Sanders, at his elbow as Master 
of Ceremonies, had to help him to 
rise. Yes, he was a poor old priest, 
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very old, very ill, very tired. The 
world would never miss him, and 
how gladly he would leave the 
world. But this was the fifty-third 
time he had said the Midnight Mass 
to commemorate the birth of Christ. 
It was with a heart full of thankful- 
ness that he could say it once more 
that he began for the last time. 


THERE WAS NO ROOM IN THE INN 


By Sister Mary Puiuip, O.P. 


SUDDEN hush fell on the air, 
The old inn stirred expectantly, 
Threw out new beams of gleaming light, 
Flung wide its doors invitingly. 


But as the cold came rushing in, 
The landlord rose up peevishly 


To bar the door, shut out the cold, 








And mutter, “No room,” churlishly. 


And as the man and maid moved on, 
The old inn settled dismally: 

Its chance to harbor Love was lost; 
Its shutters creaked dejectedly. 


But later when the angels sang 

Their song of peace exultantly, 

Though none within heard aught of sound, 
The old inn listened joyfully. 








THE TRUTH OF FICTION 


3 By NeviLteE Watts 


E are a strange phenomenon, 

we humans. As if our days 

and our hearts were not already 
filled to bursting with joys and sor- 
rows and loves and hates and fears 
and desires, and our newspapers 
with adventures and coincidences 
and escapes and disasters and fail- 
ures and successes and marriages 
and divorces, we must needs hire 
ingenious brains to weave yet others 
for us from the loom of fancy, and 
keep a vast army of paper-makers 
and compositors and binders and 
booksellers to put the fabric which 
these have woven into usable shape. 
We even wreathe halos about the 
heads of these fabricators of unre- 
ality, and set upon pedestals our 
Dickenses and Wellses and Law- 
rences, and listen with bated breath 
to their lightest word upon life and 
death “as if they were God’s spies.” 
Why do we so? And what benefit 
do these inventors confer upon us? 
The things that we need to have 
told us, and to have perpetually re- 
told us, are the things that we know 
already. All that is really news is 
stale news. A friend whom we pass 
in the street informs us that it is a 
fine day, and the information makes 
us wiser than if he had told us that 
Oxford had won the boat race or 
that Consols had risen to 98. That 
is the function of art—to make us 
thrill to the consciousness of what 
we have known all our lives—that 
the sun shines, that roses fade, that 
death awaits us all. Indeed we may 
say that we have penetrated to the 
heart of life, if we have apprehended 
this one profound and heart-shat- 


tering truth—that Queen Anne is 
dead. 

If we were fully aware that we 
are alive, moving for a while among 
live men and women with the dark- 
ness closing momentarily about us, 
then art would be a superfluity and 
a frivolity. But the direct vision of 
life, with all its tragic and momen- 
tous circumstance, leaves us cold, 
partly through the effect of use and 
wont, partly because we are too near 
to discern the pattern of it, that pat- 
tern of which we ourselves are part. 

That is what we mean when we 
say that art is a pattern of life; it 
is life displayed and disposed in 
such a projection as to present order 
in apparent chaos, significance in 
apparent futility. 


“For, don’t you mark, we’re made 
so that we love 
First when we see them painted, 
things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, 
cared to see; 
And so they are better painted— 
better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was 
given for that.” 


nor 


History is but half-truth; it is a 
conglomeration of alleged facts, un- 
correlated or correlated only by a 
fallible and subjective interpreta- 
tion. But fiction, wrought by a 
mind that has looked undazzled on 
life’s splendor, and undaunted on 
its disorder, is a shadow which is 
more real than the reality and more 
substantial than the _ substance. 
Truth in the vulgar acceptation of 
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the term, that is to say events that 
“have undergone the formality of 
taking place,” may perhaps be 
stranger than fiction; but it is true 
to say that truth may be less true 
than fiction. 

How can art be truer than life? 
Literal accuracy is the death of art 
as it is the death of truth. A photo- 
graph of a tree does not give us the 
tree at all; the tree itself gives us 
the tree as it appears to our senses, 
and nothing more; a painting of a 
tree by Corot or Turner is more a 
tree than if it were a tree. 

Why is this? It is because the 
tree is not so real as the soul with 
which the painter sees the tree; and 
life as you and I live it is not so 
real as life seen through the soul of 
the artist. The truth of the artist is 
soul-truth; “Earth changes, but thy 
soul and God stand sure.” “Truth 
carried alive into the heart by pas- 
sion”—that is the reality which the 
artist gives us, and it is a deeper 
and a truer truth than we can draw 
from normal experience. 


“Tiger tiger burning bright 
In the forests of the night” 


is grossly misleading, if the truth 
of fact be our standard. Yet it is 
truth—truth at white heat. 

Life was never so difficult to in- 
terpret as it is to-day, and never was 
an interpretation so universally or 
urgently demanded. The old sim- 
plicity of outline, under which the 
pattern lay recoverable by honest 
and earnest contemplation, has gone 
forever. Science has brought com- 
plexity and bewilderment into life. 
The new facilities for inter-commu- 
nication and inter-locomotion have 
flooded us with a medley of impres- 
sions which hopelessly confuse and 
confound the pattern. 
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The desire to live in the world of 
imagination is not a new thing. 
Men have never felt that life was 
satisfactorily explained by the ac- 
tualities that form its outer crust, 
and the names which stand highest 
on the roll of fame are the names of 
those who have spent their energies 
in so falsifying the truth of fact as 
to make it more universally and 
eternally true. Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare have taken the figures 
of history—figures whose birth and 
death can be dated and whose exist- 
tence centered around a series of 
facts—and dislimned them into 
shadows, thereby endowing them 
with a higher potency in virtue of 
which they live no longer at one 
time and in one place, but every- 
where and forever in men’s hearts. 


“They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high- 
hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the 
rays 
Of morn on their white shields of 
expectation.” 


The Achilles who lives in Homer’s 
song is not only greater, he is more 
real, than the Phthian princeling 
who fought with Troy. The rude 
Highland chieftain who hacked his 
way to royalty is a myth and a phan- 
tom, while Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
who defies history, has made, is 
making, and will make history for 
all time. 

But the unparalleled urgency and 
pressure upon us of transient and 
ultimately irrelevant fact has driven 
us to be consumers of fiction of a 
very different tendency and with re- 
sults far other. The present-day 
output of fiction is portentous and 
pathetic. Some 25,000 novels (I 
content myself with a haphazard 
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estimate) have poured from our 
presses in the last thirty years. 
They have served two functions ac- 
cording partly to their merit and 
partly to the mental attitude of their 
consumers. Preponderatingly they 
have been used to fill mental vacu- 
ums, or to provide a mere escape for 
those who desire, not to find a pat- 
tern in life, but to shut from their 
minds the consciousness that it is 
incumbent upon them, as intelligent 
beings made in God’s image, to find 
one. In a lesser degree too (for I 
would fain not be unjust) they an- 
swer to the need, which the bewil- 
derment and chaos of modern life 
must needs impress upon a serious 
mind, of discovering the pattern of 
life, blurred and buried, as it is, un- 
der the incubus of mere fact. Life, 
they divine, is not a tale told by an 
idiot signifying nothing. Then let 
them find a tale, told by a wise man, 
that shall make it signify some- 
thing. 

There is yet another result of this 
mélée, this competitive jostling, of 
fact and fiction in the world to-day, 
that it sets up in our minds a con- 
trast between reality and imagina- 
tion as two mutually exclusive and 
hostile entities, which is false in it- 
self and productive of falsity in a 
man’s whole view of life. “Life is 
real, life is earnest,” says the poet, 
and the moralist narrows the conno- 
tation of the poet’s word “life” to 
butchers’ bills and income tax re- 
turns—and lives accordingly. “He 
hath awakened from the dream of 
life’”—“we are such stuff as dreams 
are made on”—say other poets, and 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman comforts 
himself with the thought that poets 
are in the habit of using metaphor— 
in other words, of not meaning what 
they say—and that in any case 
dreams are necessarily moonshine, 
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and bread and cheese the only 
reality. 

But the truth is that our bodies, 
which this bread and cheese sus- 
tain, are, relatively speaking, the 
only unreality; they are but pass- 
ing phases, transient combinations, 
of matter, the whole fabric of which 
is ultimately an illusion. “He who 
is dizzy thinks the world turns 
round”; and we whose conscious- 
ness is conditioned by matter think 
that matter alone matters. But we 
are God’s thoughts, God’s dreams, 
and our thoughts and our dreams 
alone partake of the reality of God. 
Fiction, even bad fiction, is an 
emanation of the soul, and the soul 
is the breath of God. The Vision of 
Dante is truer than all the history of 
Florence; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream solider fact than the Spanish 
Armada. 

Dante’s Vision is a work of fic- 
tion on which a sincere and ardent 
soul spent the accumulated fervor 
and energy of half a lifetime. A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream is stored 
sunshine and memory—all the dis- 
tilled essence of the youthful de- 
light and liberty of the sunniest and 
freest soul that ever animated hu- 
man frame. Either of these would 
be memorable as the sole work of a 
single brain; either diffuses enough 
spiritual activity to convert an apa- 
thetic dullard into a burning and 
radiating core of imaginative sym- 
pathy; either can, if not save a soul, 
at least make it worth the saving. 
But what of our latter-day mass- 
production and mass-consumption 
of novels? Let us take the producer 
first. (I say nothing of the two per 
cent of fiction-writers who, without 
necessarily being very wise, witty, 
or even grammatical, win success by 
catching and gratifying some pass- 
ing phase of taste.) Each of his 
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works takes perhaps a year to com- 
pose; the author dreams about it, 
weeps over it, grows haggard from 
it, writes each word in his own 
heart’s blood. A few copies are sold, 
and all the rest find their way to 
the circulating libraries in little sta- 
tioners’ shops in seaside or provin- 
cial towns. And there they are read, 
or more truly skimmed and drowsed 
over, carelessly and thoughtlessly, 
by some one who desires merely to 
wear a weary day through, in five 
or six hours; and they are never 
read a second time by the same per- 
son. The reader forgets the book he 
has just finished, and the author sits 
wearily down to compose another. 
This is not rhetoric, but fact. The 
other day I was changing a novel 
for a friend at a library. A lady 
before me at the desk picked up a 
volume lying on the ledge, glanced 
at it, and asked the attendant to en- 
ter it to her. “But, Madam,” said 
the attendant, “you had that out 
last week.” “No? really?” was the 
languid reply, “I have no recollec- 
tion of it.” 

The capacity of the chain novel- 
reader, as I will venture to call him, 
is either as enormous as Shake- 
speare’s or as puny as that of Mrs. 
Nickleby. Either he brings to the 
stream of facile impression which 
impinge upon his brain a sympathy 
of colossal elasticity, which will in- 
evitably leave him with the reading 
of each successive novel, more char- 
itable, more sensitive, more mag- 
nanimous, more godlike; or the pro- 
cession of figures will be but mean- 
ingless shadow-shapes that come 
and go, and under their impact the 
mind will grow more and more limp, 
numb, enervated, and apathetic to 
the appeal of life itself. 

Whether the former result or the 
latter is achieved will be due not to 
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the books we read so much as to 
the character we bring to the read- 
ing of the book. The chief charac- 
ter in any novel read is always that 
of the reader. Does life make the 
same appeal to you as your novel? 
Do you react to it with the same 
intensity? If life is a novel for you, 
then the novel you read will be life, 
and your reading will form your 
character as effectively as your ac- 
tive experience forms it. If life is 
nothing for you but a series of faint 
titillations, the effect of your novel- 
reading will be the same. These 
titillations will not leave your soul 
as they found it; they will work a 
fatal and irremediable atrophy. Un- 
der them your soul will spread and 
thin itself, until it loses all depth, 
all power of absorbing reality. You 
will half-experience so much that 
you will experience nothing. Your 
fiction will be not a tonic to you but 
a drug. 

There are two tendencies in mod- 
ern life that account for this mor- 
bid passion for fiction. The first of 
these is the universal spirit of dis- 
content with life, a universal bore- 
dom. And the second tendency is 
that modern life is for millions, be- 
yond all gainsaying, “frightfully 
boring.” A _ highly industrialized 
and mechanized life such as ours 
condemns men and women, of what- 
ever grade of wealth or society, to 
what I take leave to describe as a 
rut-existence. And there is at the 
same time another set of tendencies 
in modern life that leads to a furi- 
ous revolt against this rut-existence. 
The rut-dwellers are perpetually 
having their blood stirred and their 
adventurous yearnings excited by 
glimpses of life beyond the rut, 
which they imagine to be preferable 
to their own. The rut-dweller reads 
his newspaper (penny colored or 
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twopence plain) and his novel (two- 
penny or seven-and-sixpenny) and 
all they do for him is to fill him with 
a distaste for his rut; they do not 
suggest to him that he should look 
about for beauty and romance in his 
rut. Education which confers the 
ability to read without at the same 
time conferring a sense of life’s true 
values is worse than none at all; it 
is like giving a bomb to an untrained 
soldier. Such a _ half-education 
makes a man contented with every- 
thing except life; a true and com- 
plete education should make a man 
contented with life and discon- 
tented with everything else. What 
I mean is that a half-education of 
this kind merely makes a man 
aware of the world that lies beyond 
the limit of his rut, so that he is 
always yearning to break those 
limits and penetrate that other 
world; he grows blind to the beau- 
ties of his rut. But the truly and 
completely educated man (if such a 
man ever existed) is thoroughly 
alive to the little world to which he 
is confined. To the half-educated 
man even a Devonshire lane looks 
like a rut; to the fully educated man 
even a rut looks like a Devonshire 
lane. 

There are two classes of writers 
who in the last hundred years have 
treated of the life of the rut. The 
first class reveals the grandeur and 
adventure of the rut; its great proto- 
type is one who was more alive with 
life than any man since Shake- 
speare, and his name is Charles 
Dickens. The second class belongs 
mainly to the last thirty years; its 
aim, or at any rate its achievement, 
has been to reveal the horror and 
futility of the rut; it sometimes 
points out nobility in the rut, but 
the nobility is a mere frantic gesture 
of delusion or Quixotism. Flowers 
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and children and simple merriment 
and household joys it abjures as the 
Puritans abjured bear-baiting. It 
carefully pastes gray paper over the 
lens of its telescope, and then pro- 
ceeds to look through the wrong 
end. 

Let me take an actual example 
of my meaning—the figure of Mi- 
cawber, painted by Dickens from 
the memory of his father. David 
Copperfield late one evening re- 
ceives a letter from Micawber in 
terms of the most abject and melo- 
dramatic despair, hinting darkly at 
suicide. Early next morning Da- 
vid sees “the London coach with 
Mr. and Mrs. Micawber up behind; 
Mr. Micawber the very picture of 
tranquil enjoyment, smiling at Mrs. 
Micawber’s conversation, eating 
walnuts out of a paper bag, with a 
bottle sticking out of his breast- 
pocket.” If one of our modern 
pessimists had had the handling of 
Micawber, we can fancy the grim 
and tragic figure they would have 
made of him—utter failure, utter 
remorse, utter despair. But the real 
Micawber’s life is never a failure, 
because it always hovers on the 
brink of success; there is no re- 
morse, because he never dwells 
upon the dead past; there is no de- 
spair, because there is always life. 
The attitude of Micawber is parallel 
to that of Micawhber’s creator. 
“Dickens,” says Mr. Chesterton, 
“does not approve of the universe; 
he does not even admire the uni- 
verse; but he falls in love with it.” 

The most fatal and final con- 
demnation of much novel-reading 
is that it makes the reader divide 
life into two water-tight compart- 
ments: the wonderful, the thrilling, 
and the romantic, which are only to 
be found in the story-books; and, 
contrasted with this, the dull, the 
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monotonous, the ordinary, which 
are all that he expects from his daily 
existence, and therefore all that he 
finds there. When a young woman 
reads a tale of a mill-girl who mar- 
ries a peer, she does not say to her- 
self: “My life shall be more splen- 
did than that, for I shall have a lover 
who shall possess a nobility grander 
than any that is conferred by a 
hereditary title.” No, she thinks 
how far the Toms and Dicks and 
Harrys about her fall short of her 
fictitious hero. The errand-boy who 
reads a tale of impossible daring 
among pirates in the China seas 
does not think to himself: “Upon 
my round to-day I shall meet with 
souls stranger and more sublime 
than the captain of the Jolly Roger, 
and I shall have the chance of doing 
deeds more heroic than ever Frank 
Fearnothing did.” No, he looks 
about him for a saucy brigantine 
and a crew of twenty rakish fili- 
busters, and looks (need we say?) in 
vain. And the result of two genera- 
tions of this kind of fiction is that 
(in spite of Dickens) we have ceased 
to expect adventure and romance 
from life, and when adventure and 
romance do cross our path we let 
them slip by, because we are not 
even looking for them. True, we do 
occasionally make use of the phrase, 
“Truth is stranger than Fiction,” 
but do we ever use it without add- 
ing, mentally at least, “for once in 
a way”? 

Fiction is not a copy of life, for 
nothing can copy life, not even life 
itself. The thrush that sang to you 
yesterday was the composer of a 
melody not heard before and never 
to be heard again; the cloud-pag- 
eantry that will usher in to-mor- 
row’s dawn no dawn but to-mor- 
row’s will ever see. And fiction is 
not an improvement upon life, for 
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it is the creation of a brain which is 
itself a creation of the Creator of all 
life; and the part cannot be greater 
than the whole. Fiction may try to 
improve upon life, as a man may try 
to improve his face by a painted 
cardboard nose; but the result will 
not be an improved face, but mere 
nonsense. If we read a novel that 
spoke of men with seven legs danc- 
ing on blue grass, we should not feel 
that this was stranger than life; we 
should suspect that the blue was 
only Reckitt’s Blue and that five of 
the legs were table-legs cased in 
trousers; but we should feel that the 
bare idea of legs growing out of men 
like branches out of a tree, and the 
bare idea of the earth sprouting into 
grass like hair, were ideas borrowed 
without acknowledgment from the 
Creator’s uncopyrighted works. 
Great fiction, like all great art, is an 
interpretation of life. It shows us a 
life which is, not the same as our 
own, nor yet stranger nor better 
than our own, but a life which is 
supplementary and additional to 
our own, and which has that height- 
ened significance, through selection 
and proportion, which is the ad- 
vantage that art possesses over life. 
Every man bears in his brain the 
stuff of a novel, of many novels, 
which, though they have never been 
written, and may never be, are his 
interpretation of life, life radiated 
and filtered through his own soul. 
Our own private unwritten novel 
can be supplemented, enriched, 
colored, broadened by the written 
novel of another. The two lives may 
intertwine into a whole which is 
greater than either. 

Novels commonly end in either a 
hanging or a marriage; and the nat- 
ural inference is that the altar and 
the scaffold equally mark the end 
of human life, viewed as an object 
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of general interest. It is suggested 
that the young man married in the 
story book becomes henceforth as 
unexciting to the readers of the book 
as the young man married in actual 
life becomes to the marriageable 
maidens of his circle. I might here 
remark in passing upon the sad and 
significant fact that, in the novels of 
the later pessimism, though the 
hanging is still in its conventional 
place at the end, the marriage often 
comes quite early—even in the first 
chapter. We should not too hastily 
conclude from this that the modern 
novelists find marriage more inter- 
esting than the earlier novelists 
found it; it is not that it interests 
them more, but that it interests 
them less. It interests them so lit- 
tle that they ignore it. In the novels 
of the earlier optimism all the inci- 
dents of the story lead up to the 
grand climax of the marriage; in the 
novels of the later pessimists the 
marriage is merely one of the many 
incidents that lead up to the grand 
climax of the hanging. 

. And the reason why the great 
monumental optimists of the novel 
make a marriage the climax of their 
story, is that they held the view (the 
Christian view) that marriage is the 
top of a ladder; and climax is only 
a Greek word for ladder. Man, they 
felt, climbs to marriage as his soul 
climbs to heaven; and marriages, as 
we say, are made in heaven. As 
their hero, or heroine, climbed, so 
they watched with bated breath, for 
they felt that at every rung he might 
fall. But when he had stepped off 
the ladder upon his heaven, there 
they left him; for they knew that to 
sing of heaven was not given to 
their earthly voices. That a man 
should renounce his heaven and de- 
scend the ladder again was to them 
unthinkable, as it should be to us. 
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We do not blame anyone for not be- 
ing an angel; but when one who has 
been an angel has fallen, we do not 
merely blame him, we call him Sa- 
tan. But the view of the so-called 
advanced novelist is very different. 
“But, Mummy,” said a child who 
had been listening to a description 
of the joys of heaven, “can’t we 
never get out?” To-day, it seems, 
marriage is a heaven where a man 
can stroll in and out as though it 
were a saloon-bar. The modern 
novel shows us a world full of fal- 
len angels, who do not rail with in- 
domitable rhetoric like Milton’s 
grand figure, but who lie in their 
hell, content where they have fallen. 

The typical devourer of modern 
novels treats the books he reads as 
if they were things to take up and 
then drop; he reads impatiently, be- 
cause he is always thinking of the 
next novel on his library list. He 
can be transiently absorbed in a 
novel, just as he can be transiently 
absorbed in a chance railway-car- 
riage conversation. It is good to 
read some novels in this spirit, as it 
is good to converse with strangers 
in railway-carriages. But it is bet- 
ter to form lasting friendships with 
good men, and good novels should 
be our lasting friends. There is a 
world of difference between the man 
in love with life who wants to read 
a book, that he may have more 
abundant life, and the man out of 
love with life who wants a book to 
read, that he may escape from life. 
The man who reads a thriller or a 
mystery-story of to-day wants to get 
to the end of it. The thrill, the mys- 
tery, which it contains is not the 
eternal thrill and the unfathomable 
mystery of life, but an idle bubble 
that has only to be grasped to be 
annihilated, leaving us with nothing 
but vacuity. But the man who 
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studies the novel which is instinct 
with the authentic thrill and mys- 
tery of life wishes that it might 
never end; he wants to heighten the 
thrill and to deepen the mystery. 

Herein lies the wisdom and the 
truth of the advice (though it is 
over-stated) that whenever a new 
novel appears we should reread an 
old one. We can be surer of the 
old ones, just because they are old, 
and if they are old it is because they 
are always new. We can never ex- 
haust all their wealth; we can never 
pump them dry. We ought to go to 
Old Mortality (or to any other im- 
mortal work, whether old or new) 
as regularly as we go to church. If 
a novel is highly worth reading 
once, it is worth reading once a 
month. Our friends of flesh and 
blood may change, or change to us. 
They go abroad, they go to heaven, 
or (which, as we have seen, is much 
the same thing) they get married. 
But Mr. Micawber does not change; 
he is still waiting for something to 
turn up, even in Australia; and we 
may be sure that Mrs. Micawber 
never will desert him. 

I am assured on good authority 
that the ghost of Mr. Pickwick still 
haunts the coffee-room of a certain 
inn upon the Bath Road; and can it 
be said of you or me that we are so 
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poignantly real that our shadows 
will survive our bodies? Even in 
the book Martin Chuzzlewit, Mrs. 
Harris was a lady who never ex- 
isted; yet she exists in our imagina- 
tions, which are the most real of all 
our faculties. It is doubtful if we 
remember the names of one in six 
of the characters of any modern 
novel that we read six months ago; 
it is even probable that we have for- 
gotten its name and the name of its 
author. In the passing novel of the 
hour the actors die young; they are 
slain and buried out of our minds 
by the actors in the next novel that 
we read. But the characters in the 
great story-books of life are en- 
dowed with immortality and im- 
mortal youth. 

The study of unreality should 
make life real to us; for it bids us 
unstop our ears and fling wide our 
casements to ecstasies and ardors 
and pities and agonies that flutter 
about them daily clamoring for ad- 
mission. It should prompt us to 
cry with Miranda, “O brave new 
world that has such people in it!” 
We have, like Scrooge, held com- 
munion with ghosts, and we return 
to the day-lit world equipped with a 
knowledge that surpasses in worth 
all other—the knowledge of how to 
keep Christmas well. 
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|) germanintpeirsonge is really synony- 
mous with defeatism. It means 
that a nation gives up, throws up the 
sponge, instead of struggling along 
under its own power in the heroic 
attempt to solve the involved prob- 
lems that must be solved if self- 
government is to endure. . . . There 
are degrees of dictatorship, just as 
there are degrees of democracy. 
The international policy that takes 
note of this fact and encourages 
States struggling in the no man’s 
land between does a more construc- 
tive job for the future than that 
which merely damns dictatorships. 
For the potential dangers of today 
are the drift toward dictatorship on 
the part of weak democracies, and 
the drift toward the state of mind 
produced by democratic paternal- 
ism that supports dictators. When 
too many people become willing to 
“let the government do it,” they are 


already ripe for the Leader. 
—ANNE O’Hare McCormick, in The New York 
Times, October 2d. 


Either it [American conserva- 
tism] must surrender the dogma 
that property is to be the master of 
political power or it must destroy 
democratic government; for no peo- 
ple can affirm its own essence—the 
true purpose of democracy—unless 
it is the master of the forms of prop- 
erty and the rights, themselves but 
legal forms, which inhere in them. 
An American conservatism which 
built upon the assumption that the 
surrender must be made would re- 
vitalize the democracies of the 
world. It would stay as perhaps no 
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other force can stay, the advance of 
those dark forces which in Europe 
threaten to engulf us in a new age 
of barbarism. That is why I say 
that a new philosophy for American 
conservatives is the most urgent 
need of the time. It has to be done 
quickly if it is to be done at all; 
everywhere reaction develops that 
mood in which Reason is deprived 
of its right to empire. America has 
an opportunity. .. . Its traditional 
leaders ought ceaselessly to remem- 
ber that History exacts from us on 
pain of death the obligation to use 
our opportunities. 
—dHanrowtp J. Lasx1, in Harper’s, September. 


Let us be done with the denounc- 
ing. Let us stop producing in sea- 
son and out of season, the now, only 
too familiar, Bogy of Communism. 
Let us start where we should have 
started long ago— with ourselves 
and examine our individual and col- 
lective consciences and face the ter- 
rible, yet inescapable truth, that 
Communists are not born, but made 
—by hypocritical Christians, who at 
best render to God lip-service only. 


—Baroness CATHERINE DE Hveck, in Catholic 
Herald, October 8th. 


It comes to me that our parents, 
who really knew peace from the 
Civil War to Sarajevo, were a better 
people than we, because they not 
only hated war but they were in- 
tolerant of the taking of human life. 
They enjoyed not only the blessings 
of peace, but the even greater bless- 
ing of mercy. They had no tele- 
graph or radio, but they could weep 
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when men died. They lacked our 
great knowledge of international re- 
lations, but they could cry aloud 
against injustice. .. . What does it 
avail us to have motor cars and air- 
planes and refrigerators and air- 
conditioned rooms if we lack what 
the old preachers called loving kind- 
ness, perhaps what Shakespeare 
meant by “the quality of mercy”? 
We are too likely to emphasize the 
securities of life and too rarely hu- 
man virtues. At any rate, we do not 
suffer enough when our fellow men 
are being butchered. We take that 
too lightly for our own good... . 
What is it that we have lost in these 
years since the War? Obviously we 
have lost something priceless. 


—Geornce E. Soxotsky, in New York Herald 
Tribune. 


It is interesting to notice that in 
non-Catholic circles and in Catholic 
circles which have been influenced 
by non-Catholic culture (and many 
of us have adopted, more than we 
are willing to admit, the moods of 
the pagans and the manners of the 
heretics in whose midst we live) 
there is no genuine humor... . An 
honest Christian joke in which the 
very roots of one’s being are shaken 
with laughter has been supplanted, 
in this country at least, by what is 
known as a wise-crack. A _ wise- 
crack is a bogus form of humor in 
which a ridiculous sense of the sub- 
lime is combined with a sublime 
sense of the ridiculous. Its physical 
reaction is not a laugh but a snicker. 
Being rarely capable of more than 
two variations, the one uncharita- 
ble, the other unchaste, it is notice- 
ably the most tiresome form of hu- 
mor ever invented. It will eventu- 
ally destroy one’s power to laugh al- 
together as well as raise havoc with 
one’s nervous system. There is no 
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reckoning how much mental harm 
is being done to the amusement au- 
diences of America by reading and 
listening to professional wise-crack- 
ers to whom their own fun-making 
is a drudgery and who after a short 
spasm of popularity inevitably suc- 
cumb to melancholia, alcoholia and 


other poisons. 
—LeoNARD FEENEY, 
(Sheed & Ward). 


SJ., Fish on Friday 


Discussing the humor of Punch, 
Douglas Jerrold points out that the 
wittiest writers of the day—Evelyn 
Waugh, J. B. Morton, Bevan Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Hugh Kingsmill and R. 
A. Knox—do not contribute to 
Punch, whose chief aim he describes 
as the keeping up of that sense of 
superiority among those income- 
tax-payers who still believe that 
they are members of the governing 
classes. It is curious that if we in- 
clude Jerrold himself among the 
number, 5 out of 6 are Catholics. I 
am reminded of Mallock’s analysis 
in the New Republic of how all wit 
and humour lies in the detection of 
truth through revered and reigning 
falsehood and how therefore “the 
wit, the innuendo, the humour of 
the world all owe their existence or, 
at any rate, their flavour to Christi- 
anity.” 

—Tue Jorrer, commenting on Dovotas JeR- 


ROLD’s autobiography, Georgian Adventure, in 
Catholic Herald, October 8th. 


I do not believe in a fate that falls 
on men however they act; but I do 
believe in fate that falls on them un- 


less they act. 
—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


What we call “ours” is, has been, 
and will be, an insect world. Mil- 
lions of years before the first ape 
stood erect, before man invented 
speech, even before man was, cock- 
roaches crawled over the earth, 





dreaming of unborn Mehitabels, 
and dragonflies skimmed its muggy 
surface. Today, nine-tenths of all 
the living creatures on the earth are 
insects. And when ephemeral man 
is gone, and the moon fades and the 
oceans freeze, the last life on earth 
will probably be an insect sitting on 
a lichen on the snowy rocks of what 


we now call the tropics. 

—Laewis Gannett, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, October 27th, reviewing E. W. Peale’s 
Grassroot Jungles. 


We have just been reading the ad- 
vertisements in The Publishers’ 
Weekly of the new fall books, and 
we are amazed at the number which 
are destined to be the year’s “out- 
standing” volume. The others are 
more modestly described as sensa- 
tional, exciting, incredible, striking, 
fascinating, thrilling, dramatic, fast- 
moving, spine-tingling, engrossing, 
moving, unforgettable, eye-opening, 
violently spiritual and physical, 
swashbuckling, turbulent, three-di- 
mensional, revealing, brilliant, full- 
blooded, amazing, sweeping, chal- 
lenging, indispensable, keen, search- 
ing, absorbing, colorful, provoca- 
tive, passionate, highballing, roar- 
ing, gripping, robust, heroic, superb, 
swift, powerful, vivid, epic, in- 
triguing, appealing, different, ency- 
clopedic, “naturals” as gift books, 
“must” books, and so on and on. 
Well, all we can say is, that if the 
publishers are right the American 
reading public has hundreds of rare 
treats in store for it this fall and 


winter. 
—Princeton University Press Almanac, Octo- 
ber. 


No one, today, knows what rules 
he is playing under, or whether to- 
day’s rules will be tomorrow’s. He 
is not even clear in his mind what 
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the objective of this government is; 
in terms, that is to say, of realism, 
and actual policy. He does not even 
know who his governors really are! 
Is the government the Cabinet? .. . 
No one in the Cabinet, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Cummings, knew of 
the President’s plan to reorganize 
the Supreme Court. No one in the 
Cabinet, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Hull, knew that the President 
intended to reverse the American 
isolation policy—until he did it. We 
are governed by ghosts. We read 
books issued by responsible govern- 
ment authorities, but written by 
somebody else. We listen to 
speeches, uttered in high places but 
prepared by semi-anonymous peo- 
ple and privately denounced by offi- 
cial supporters. Pronunciamentos, 
which have world-wide repercus- 
sions are spoken at one press con- 
ference and modified at the next... . 
One could adjust oneself to any con- 
sistent program, however radical. 
But not to adventure. Not to sud- 
den shocks. Not to dilettantism, 
amateurishness, uncertainty. The 
artificial enhancement of the sense 
of risk simply means that the lovers 
of risk come out on top. It is the 
conservative business man who be- 


comes afraid to move. 
—Dororny THompson, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, October 22d. 


To declare war on God is a re- 
ligious act. “It is easy for a Russian 
to become an atheist,” Dostoievsky 
wrote in The Idiot, “easier than for 
any other inhabitant of the globe! 
And ours do not simply become 
atheists, they believe in atheism as 
in a new religion, without realizing 


that this is to believe in nothing.” 

Quoted in Some Reflections on Culture and 
Liberty, by Jacques Manrirarn (The University 
of Chicago Press). 
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THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNIVERSITY * 


By CurisTIAN RICHARD 


NDOUBTEDLY the _Interna- 

tional Conference on Higher 
Education held at the Palais Royal 
in Paris was one of the most signifi- 
cant and necessary international 
meetings of scholars which took 
place this past summer. 

A new and vital idea—the social 
responsibility of the university— 
was there discussed systematically 
and scientifically, perhaps for the 
first time. To make this viewpoint 
clear, it was necessary to consider 
the university as a social pheno- 
menon, as an integral part of so- 
ciety, influencing all other elements 
and being influenced by them. 

When the delegates met to dis- 
cuss and rationalize the social psy- 
chology of the university, they had 
to admit that this science does not 
as yet exist in democratic countries, 
and that it must be created. Ger- 
many and Russia have their own 
conception of the social function of 
the university. But it is based on 
violence, not on reason; the univer- 
sity is enslaved to a dictatorial state. 
To have a correct idea of this en- 
slavement of the intellect by the 
state it suffices to remember Lenin’s 
definition of dictature: “The scien- 
tific conception of dictature,” he 
writes, “means nothing else but a 
power unlimited by law, unham- 
pered by rule, a power based direct- 
ly on violence.” 2 

The official commentator of the 
constitution gives the following defi- 


1 Impression of a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Conference on Higher Education, Paris, 
July 26-28, 1937. 

2 Complete Works, Vol. XVII., p. 361, Mos- 
cow, 1924, 


nition of the state: “The power of 
the state is above all, violence. The 
state ...is a relation of domination 
and slavery.” * 

The essential principle of the Nazi 
or Bolshevik social psychology is to 
isolate the mind of the intellectual 
leaders from any outside influences. 
That Hitler and Stalin should pro- 
hibit private contacts with univer- 
sity professors of other countries is 
therefore logical from their view- 
point which admits that the future 
of their civilization is not linked up 
with what the other people of the 
earth may think or believe. 

Perhaps this explains why Rus- 
sia and Germany were not repre- 
sented at the Paris Conference. The 
psychological technique of Hitler 
and Stalin has made the universities 
of Germany and Russia a social 
power of first rank. It would be a 
grave error for democratic countries 
to neglect their social responsibility, 
especially in the light of Fascist and 
Communist experience. The 
formula adopted by the Interna- 
tional Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion was: intellectual international- 
ism standardized on spiritual values 
and based on democracy. The 
sooner the universities of the world 
take this seriously as their leitmotiv, 
the sooner we will find a decent and 
democratic solution for our eco- 
nomic ills and _ social troubles. 
There is an urgent need for a work- 
ing social psychology of the univer- 
sity. To show the place of the uni- 
versity in the political, economic 


8 Gourvitch, The Principles of the Soviet 
Constitution, 1923, pp. 23, 37. 
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and social life of the world and to 
define its psychological technique— 
such is the object of this new sci- 
ence, the science of speaking to the 
people from the university. 

I know of no better definition of 
the social function of a modern uni- 
versity than the following words of 
Fénelon in his Lettre a l’Académie: 
“At Athens, everything was de- 
pendent on the people, and the peo- 
ple were dependent on word”—the 
word spoken to them in the Agora. 
To-day, in America, as in Athens 
or ancient Rome, everything is de- 
pendent on the people and the peo- 
ple depend on the word of their 
chosen teachers. The difference, 
however, is that the human voice 
which of old was limited to the 
Agora or to the Forum reaches now 
instantaneously to the farthest con- 
fines of the country, if not to the 
uttermost parts of the world. Dis- 
tance is no longer a barrier to the 
human voice. Its power has become 
boundless, and the university is 
wherever there is a radio. This 
situation is serious, and it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that, un- 
less the élite of our universities can 
mold public opinion, the university 
will become a vassal to the press 
and to ignorant demagogues. Take 
an example: Communism. This is 
indeed a typical and world-wide 
crisis of public opinion. How did 
it originate? Communism is geneti- 
cally a product of the university 
—of the teaching of certain univer- 
sity professors exposing a purely 
biological definition of human na- 
ture. Communism is a product of 
an erroneous and unscientific con- 
ception of man and human needs. 
Communism will be impossible in 
America when our departments of 
English and philosophy teach that 
man has a soul and make cultura 
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animz an essential part of the cur- 
riculum. Then the university will 
have a soul; then the world will 
have a soul. 

It is not easy to know how to pre- 
sent a report of as extensive a field 
of interest as the International Con- 
ference on Higher Education repre- 
sented. But this is not a report,— 
it is only a personal impression of 
the discussion in which I took part 
as a delegate of the State University 
of Iowa. And I believe it is correct 
to say that the dominant feeling was 
that education is not only a state 
function but a state responsibility 
whether the university is tax-sup- 
ported or not; and that the synthetic 
idea was that education and es- 
pecially higher education should be 
a means of unification of mankind. 

Forty countries had sent dele- 
gates chosen from among their most 
brilliant and imaginative men, men 
unhampered by racial or national or 
social prejudices. It would suffice 
to mention such names as George F. 
Zook, Fred J. Kelly (U. S. A.); 
Jules Toutain, Ch. Petit-Dutaillis 
(France); Sir Frank Heath (Great 
Britain); Arnold Raymond (Swit- 
zerland), to give an idea of the high 
intellectual level of the Conference. 

As an indication of the immediate 
needs discussed and the means or 
methods suggested in the British 
Memorandum and the reports of 
various committees to meet them, 
let me mention the following. There 
is still prevailing in our institutions 
of higher learning: 

1. An excessive anxiety and con- 
cern for purely practical ends; a 
too early concentration on the prob- 
lem of a career—too early speciali- 
zation. 

2. A lack of fellowship among 
students, living more or less isolated 
in lodgings or at home. 
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Halls of residence should be large 
and economical enough to provide 
accommodation for all students. 
Youthful historians, medical stu- 
dents, chemists, theologians, and 
engineers of all social classes should 
live together and find opportunities 
for fellowship, for “sharing.” 
“The best preservative for keeping 
the mind in health is the faithful 
admonition of a friend. The calling 
of a man’s self to a strict account is 
a medicine sometimes too piercing 
and corrosive; reading good books 
of morality is a little flat and dead; 
observing our faults in others is 
sometimes improper for our case, 
but the best, best, I say, to work and 
best to take is the admonition of a 
friend” (British Memorandum). 

This idea of friendly fellowship 
and sharing or faithful mutual ad- 
monition on the higher values of 
life, is of such essential significance 
that no sacrifice could be too great 
to make its application practically 
possible in our universities. 

3. A lack of fellowship between 
student and teacher. 

This lack of fellowship creates a 
“gulf or dividing line between stu- 
dent and teacher.” This is radi- 
cally abnormal: the university in 
bringing pupils face to face with the 
right teacher aims at “giving them 
an opportunity to catch fire from 
one who is himself aflame.” A uni- 
versity education should mean that 
the graduate has not only been able 
to pass certain examinations but 
that he has had some decisive per- 
sonal contact with the university’s 
accredited teachers. The warm liv- 
ing voice may supply “something 
which no book can.” Personal con- 
tact has “an electric quality which 
even the best textbook lacks.” 

But it is unfortunately true 
enough that “a type of lecture is not 
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unknown in which the lecturer 
reads monotonously from a manu- 
script while the class conscientious- 
ly write down every word.” Where 
this kind of lecturing constitutes all 
the human contact and fellowship 
between teacher and student, it is 
impossible not to feel that lectur- 
ing is a positive evil and should be 
replaced as soon as possible by the 
seminar or tutorial system to “make 
possible a real discussion in which 
all present can take part, so that 
between the minds of student and 
teacher there is real give and take. 
Here the function of the teacher is 
as Socrates said of himself, like that 
of the midwife, to assist others in 
the sometimes painful process of 
bringing to birth their own mental 
children. . .. This is far more stimu- 
lating and educative than any mere 
assimilation of the ideas of the 
teacher, however excellent those 
may be.” 

The system known as the “Regent 
System” introduced by St. Andrews 
University, Scotland, would be a 
very helpful complement to the 
seminar method: “Each student 
may, on entry to the university, be 
assigned to a particular member of 
the staff whose function it will be 
to act as his guide, philosopher and 
friend throughout the university ca- 
reer.” 

4. A lack of fellowship with God. 

M. Otto (Czechoslovakia), con- 
sidered the problem of the univer- 
sity from the viewpoint of human 
regeneration. The task of the uni- 
versities should be to form the char- 
acter, “the personality of a new 
man....” There is a single foun- 
dation for the sciences and hence a 
single foundation for the general 
formation of man. This single foun- 
dation is the principle of all values. 
When we place education on this 
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basis it will perhaps be possible to 
prove to students “that to practice 
science is, above all, to render a 
service to one’s fellowman.” M. 
Boyer (Vatican), referring to the 
moral aspects of the remarks made 
by M. Otto, showed that within this 
humanist movement of devotion to 
the universality of men, it was pos- 
sible to discern a real religious feel- 
ing and “the moral education for 
which we are striving is to be found 
in the development of these re- 
ligious aspirations which seem to 
appear with ever-increasing per- 
sistance.” 

How can the unity of education 
be secured on the basis of religion? 
The Conference did not offer any 
practical suggestion on this point. 
It must be admitted nevertheless 
that there is a very significant hint 
toward a practical approach to the 
problem in the remarks made by 
Sir Frank Heath and Mr. George F. 
Zook. Sir Frank Heath was fully in 
agreement with M. Otto that “it 
would be a serious matter for the 
future of Western culture if the uni- 
versities were lacking in a definite 
aim.” He suggested “it was per- 
haps possible to discern a spiritual 
ideal (in the notion of service) 
which might be inspired by the re- 
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ligious ideal which ensured the 
unity of university studies in the 
Middle Ages.” Mr. Zook observed 
that the unifying center of educa- 
tion has been shifting along with 
the fundamental changes in human 
society. “At one time the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas Aquinas was a 
dominant factor in university life; 
at another the natural sciences 
fought for and ultimately were ac- 
corded recognition; to-day the so- 
cial sciences are struggling to find 
a settled place in university policy.” 

Perhaps the modern solution to 
this problem (I am speaking of 
present-day non-religious educa- 
tion) is to make humanism and 
natural religion the synthetic and 
unifying element of higher educa- 
tion. Of course, this can be done 
only on the basis of a new social 
science which would make the 
university preéminently an institu- 
tion of human relations and service, 
a clearing house for social prob- 
lems. 

Let me sum up what I have tried 
to say on the social responsibility of 
the university with the following 
statement of Mr. George F. Zook: 
“Men are in duty bound to advance 
learning as a means of social better- 
ment.” 




















THE WOODCARVER OF LOZEL 


By JOHN 


HIS is the story that David and I 

heard one rainy day in the vil- 
lage of Lozel, where all the streets 
are flights of steps, and the houses 
stand one above another like dove- 
cots because the valley is too nar- 
row to squeeze them into it side by 
side. Of all the stories we learned 
that happy summer of wandering 
through those fair Dolomite valleys, 
where the smooth Italian tongue be- 
gins to roughen into German, and 
the peasant still wear the ancient 
costumes of Tyrol, the story of Jan, 
the Woodcarver of Lozel, is in my 
judgment the best of all. And not 
in mine only, but in David’s also; 
and since he is twelve, and I several 
times that age, it is his fhat counts, 
of course. ... 

“The people of Lozel,” said Jan, 
as he polished the delicate hoofs on 
a little wooden chamois, “have been 
always woodcarvers; but it used to 
be, a long time ago, that they made 
nothing except saints and madon- 
nas. In those days an ancestor of 
mine, named, like me, Jan, was the 
best woodcarver in the town. Folk 
came many days’ journey to order 
saints’ statues from him.” 

Now (said the young Jan) though 
Jan was the best of all, the other 
woodcarvers had no equals either, 
outside their own town; and what 
church Jan could not supply with 
saints, they did; and so, in time, 
since there are but so many 
churches in the world and each 
church can hold but so many saints, 
the demand for them grew less and 
less and finally stopped altogether. 

At that the woodcarvers of Lozel 
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were in a terrible state, as you can 
well imagine. Not one of them but 
had a store of saints in his work- 
room getting dusty and no one came 
to buy them. And if no one bought, 
how were they to feed their chil- 
dren? Starvation, that miserable 
beggar who lurks always around the 
next corner awaiting his oppor- 
tunity, now stepped boldly out and 
thrust his skinny hands before their 
faces. Yet, for all that, it never oc- 
curred to one of them to try any- 
thing else. It would be a sacrilege, 
they thought, to use on anything 
profane the skill which enabled 
them to carve from a rough block 
of wood the sweet face of the Mother 
of God! Nevertheless, for all their 
piety, their stomachs grew lanker 
and lanker, and their children cried 
for food. 

Now Jan was in the same way as 
all of them, except that he had no 
little child to whose wailing he must 
listen. 

“It is as well our prayers were 
never answered,” he said one eve- 
ning to his wife Marta. “At least, 
we have no son’s cries to wring our 
hearts as starvation wrings our 
stomachs!” And he shook his head 
as there came the sound of weeping 
from the house next door. 

“Oh, Jan!”—Marta’s eyes filled 
with tears—“do you think it could 
be really so wicked to make other 
things than saints for a little while? 
Surely God, Who loves the little 
children, would forgive—” 

“Marta! You do not know what 
you say!” But though his voice 
was stern he put his arms about his 
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wife. “God Himself taught us to 
use our knives for His glory. How, 
therefore, should we dare to 
change? Besides, He is doubtless 
even now providing for us. They 
say there are many churches in the 
flat country to the south. Who 
knows? Perhaps an angel has whis- 
pered to them of the woodcarvers of 
Lozel, and they have already dis- 
patched a messenger to us with 
many fine orders! In fact, I am al- 
most sure of it!” 

Marta, however, only looked 
skeptical as she dried her eyes. Be- 
ing more practical of mind than was 
her husband, she did not believe for 
a moment that any messenger was 
on the way to Lozel. She only 
patted his head reassuringly, and 
said: “Yes, yes, of course; now go 
and have a little more soup, Jan.” 

“T have had all I wish,” Jan as- 
sured her. “And now I think I shall 
go back to the workshop and finish 
the little angel I am working on, so 
that if anyone should come... ” 
And taking up a candle, he left the 
room. 

As he neared the door of his 
workshop, however, he paused in 
surprise, for he thought he saw a 
light within. But when he entered, 
the little room lay still and dark, as 
usual. It must have been the dazzle 
of his own candle in his eyes. He 
went at once to his worktable and 
had begun to polish the wings of the 
pretty little angel, when something 
moved in the far corner of the 
room... 

Jan rose and, holding the candle 
high, looked about him. Could it 
be that a thief was here? But what 
thief so badly off that he would steal 
a saint? And with that he saw in 
the dusty shadows of a far corner 
a boy who sat on the floor in front 
of a group of the Nativity, playing 
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with the animals that knelt around 
the manger to worship their little 
Lord within! He had a procession 
of them. First came the ox with its 
spreading horns, and then the ass 
with its long ears, and then the goat 
with its pointed beard; and, even 
as Jan stood there staring in dum- 
founded wonder, the boy reached 
out and picked up the goose—for 
what stable, even the holy one in 
Bethlehem, is without its goose?— 
and added it to the line! Then he 
sat back to enjoy the effect and Jan 
heard him laugh very softly to him- 
self. 

Who was this blasphemous child? 
wondered Jan, more horror-struck 
than ever at what he saw. He knew 
by sight every boy in the little vil- 
lage, and this was surely none of 
them. But Leon’s wife had a wid- 
owed sister from another village 
who was coming to live with them. 
Perhaps it was her son A beautiful 
boy, too, with his delicate features 
and hair as softly glowing as the 
gold upon an altar when the candles 
are lighted. But what sort of up- 
bringing had he had if he knew no 
better than to play with the holy ox 
and ass of Bethlehem? 

Just then the boy reached out 
again and took up the white lamb 
which leaned against the Virgin 
Mary’s knees. Jan could contain 
himself no longer. “Boy! Boy! 
Don’t you know those are no ordi- 
nary animals? They worship the 
Babe in the Manger! You must not 
touch them!” 

The boy cuddled the little lamb— 
of such fair wood had Jan carved 
it that it shone as soft and white 
as wool itself—and raised his calm 
eyes to Jan’s. “The Babe does not 
mind,” he said. “See how He 
laughs!” And he nodded towards 
the Infant, on Whose face was, in- 
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deed, the vague, sweet smile that 
Jan with great care had carved 
there. 

The boy got to his feet. Jan saw 
that they were bare and stained with 
much traveling. He wore only a 
straight home-spun shirt . . . so he, 
too, was poor like all the rest! He 
still held the lamb in his cupped 
hands. 

“I wish to take this one with me,” 
he announced. “With all the others 
you have made for Him, surely the 
Babe will not mind! And—lI have 
no toys to play with when it is cold 
on the mountains.” 

At that Jan, for all his horror, felt 
his heart grow soft with pity for the 
lonely child. So he said more 
gently: 

“Put back the little lamb at the 
Virgin’s knees, boy, for she might 
miss it if it were gone too long; and 
I will make you another one all for 
yourself—one that nods its head 
when you touch it.” 

“Will you?” The boy knelt at 
once, obediently, and put the lamb 
back by the Virgin’s knees. “How 
soon will it be done?” 

“To-morrow,” promised Jan, see- 
ing that he could not draw back 
now; and he argued with himself: 
“There is no hurry with that angel’s 
wings; I cannot sell it, anyway, and 
surely to please a little lad—” 

He remembered what Marta had 
said at supper. Aloud he added: 
“Yes, to-morrow you may come for 
it—but not too early; I might not 
have it done. Where do you live, 
boy?” 

“Out there,” waving his hand 
vaguely upwards. “My mother and 
I together. ...” 

He was Leon’s wife’s sister’s son, 
then, without a doubt. Jan, left 
alone, returned to his worktable, 
pushed aside the angel, and, select- 


ing a fresh block of wood, began 
to carve a lamb from it. 

“Since it is for a gift and not for 
sale, it cannot matter much,” he 
told his uneasy conscience. “Be- 
sides, he looked so disappointed 
when I refused him that lamb at the 
Virgin’s knees; I had to do some- 
thing!” Before he knew it he was 
whistling away to himself as be- 
neath his skillful fingers the lamb 
began to take shape... 

So industriously did Jan work 
that before noon next day the lamb 
was done. He set it down on the 
table and stood off to admire it. In 
all his life he knew he had made 
nothing better than this lamb. He 
reached out and touched its head 
gently, and at once it began to nod 
up and down. Jan held his sides 
and laughed... 

All at once from the tail of his 
eye he noticed a shadow fall across 
the doorway. “Come in!” he called 
gayly. “See what I have made for 
you...” 

A timid shuffle of feet, and there 
entered a ragged gypsy child with 
matted hair and black eyes set in 
deep brown hollows. On one hip 
she supported a baby, who, seeing 
the lamb upon the table, its head 
still nodding as if in welcome, 
shrieked with delight and stretched 
out dirty hands for it. 

“What do you wish?” demanded 
Jan, trying to keep his voice stern, 
but not succeeding very well, for 
children could melt his heart as 
easily as fire melts tallow. 

“Scraps,” said the child, and Jan 
noticed the basket on her back. 
“Only there are none in the village 
nowadays, because everyone eats 
them themselves. And when I get 
back my father will beat me again 
because my basket is empty.” 

Her casual voice stung Jan to the 
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quick. “But it is not our fault that 
we have to eat even the crumbs 
now!” he said. 

“Bub—bub—bub—” crowed the 
baby, and managed to get a finger on 
the lamb’s ear. 

Jan moved the lamb out of harm’s 
way, but at once there was such a 
howl that to quiet it he cried, 
“Look!” and set the head to nodding 
up and down harder than ever. The 
roars, however, did not subside .. . 

“He wants it,” said the little gypsy 
girl, “and because he can’t have it he 
will cry until father throws things 
at him to make him stop.” 

“Throws things at a little child!” 
cried Jan in horror. “Here!” Im- 
pulsively he thrust the lamb into 
the baby’s hands. “He shall not 
throw things at you this time!” 

The gypsy girl stared at him for 
a moment; then she turned, hugging 
the gurgling baby and the lamb to 
her thin breast, and darted out of 
the shop lest Jan should change his 
mind. 

Slowly he sat down and reached 
for another block of wood. What 
had come over him—feeling sorry 
for a miserable gypsy who doubtless 
had never been baptized? Jan 
sighed... 

Late that afternoon—for he had 
worked hard—he was putting the 
finishing touches on the second 
lamb when outside he heard boys’ 
voices from which hunger had not 
wholly taken the merriment. 

“God greets you, Jan!” they cried 
to him, and then, growing bolder, 
they trooped within. “What is that 
you make? A lamb! Look, it nods 
its head!” 

“It is not for you.” Jan held it 
high. “It is for some one else.” He 
smiled at the cloud of disappoint- 
ment that fell across their eager 
faces, yet for all that he hated to re- 
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fuse them. After all, he thought, 
mightn’t it be a kind thing to do— 
to take their minds for a little while 
from their empty stomachs? Sud- 
denly resolved, he held up his hand 
in silence. “Very well! I will tell 
you what I will do if you like. I will 
make you each what you wish. Now 
speak in turn: what will you 
have?...” 

“A lamb, Jan, just like this one!” 

“A donkey that will shake its 


ears!” 
“A cock that will flap its 
wings !—” 


“That is a rather large order, but 
I will try. And what do you want?” 
This to a little fellow who had stood 
silently all this time, his elbows on 
the table, his eyes fixed upon the 
lamb. He was little Pietro, whose 
father and mother had been lately 
killed by an avalanche on the moun- 


tains. “You may have anything, 
you know!” 
But Pietro shook his _ head. 


“There is nothing I want if I can’t 
have this, Jan, because to-morrow 
the priest is going to send me far 
away to an orphans’ home, and 
there is no time to wait for another. 
If only I might have this one!” And 
he put his palms together, as if he 
prayed... 

“I would gladly give it to you, 
Pietro,” said Jan in great distress. 
“if I hadn’t promised it.” He looked 
over the heads of the eager throng, 
but he did not see the strange fair 
boy anywhere. Doubtless, thought 
Jan, some errand for his mother had 
detained him. He looked down at 
little Pietro again, and little Pietro 
looked back at him. “Here, take it 
along!” said Jan abruptly. “I can- 
not help it if that other is disap- 
pointed. Besides, I can have another 
lamb for him by to-morrow.” 

That night he told Marta all about 
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it. “And, of course, it isn’t as if I 
were cheating God,” he hastened to 
defend himself; “I have already 
enough statues down there to stock 
a whole church—and if I do not 
do something while I wait for some 
one to buy them, I may lose my 
Gees” 

Marta said nothing, but she 
smiled a wise and tender smile. 

“I wonder if this boy is really 
Leon’s wife’s sister’s child,” she said 
presently. “Yesterday I met Leon’s 
wife at the fountain, and she said 
nothing about it. Surely she would 
have done so if her sister were al- 
ready here, for she is a great gos- 
sip.” 

“Then who could it be?” 

But Marta only shook her head. 
“How should I know, Jan? Now 
hurry and make the third lamb at 
once—and call me when he comes 
for it. I would like to see this fair 
boy, too.” 

But though Jan looked up from 
his work next day at every step that 
passed, and Marta lingered within 
reach of his call, night came and the 
boy had not returned. Nor the next 
day, nor the next. The third lamb, 
finer even than the other two, stood 
ready and waiting on the shelf by 
Jan’s workroom window, and pres- 
ently there were other animals to 
keep it company—a donkey, a cock 
and a pair of oxen with a yoke. One 
by one the boys came in and claimed 
their toys, but always it seemed 
there were broken ones to be re- 
placed or other children to be sup- 
plied with new ones, and Jan’s shelf 
was never empty. But still the third 
lamb stood there unclaimed. The 
boy did not return... 

One chill autumn day Jan looked 
up and saw a stranger staring in 
through the window. His heart 
leaped. Could it be the messenger 





from the South? Trembling, he 
wiped his hands on his apron and 
rose as a knock sounded on his door. 

“God greet you!” said the 
stranger without. Oh, he was 
clothed in velvet and furs! He 
would buy many saints, and to- 
night Jan and Marta would have a 
feast of dumplings and lentils! 

“God greet you, master; and come 
in!” 

“I saw your work through the 
window,” said the stranger. 

“Thank you!” Jan clasped his 
hands. “Will you please to look 
around at your leisure? In that cor- 
ner are the Saint Florians, and in 
that the Saint Christopher, and yon- 
der is a Nativity—” 

But the stranger stopped him 
with an impatient gesture. “When 
I wish to see saints I go to church. 
It’s the toys I am interested in.” 
And before Jan could recover from 
his astonishment he strode over and 
picked up the third lamb. 

“How much will you take for 
these, my man?” He pointed at the 
shelf full of toys. And when Jan 
would have protested, he added 
quickly: “Look you, I am a great 
merchant from the South. I will 
pay you well for them and leave a 
goodly order—” 

“No!” cried Jan violently, and he 
took the lamb from the man’s hands 
and set it back upon the shelf. “I 
am sorry, my lord, but these are not 
for sale. Saints I will gladly make 
you, but toys I cannot.” And to all 
the other’s arguments he only shook 
a stubborn head until at last the 
stranger gave it up. 

“T shall be at the village inn until 
after the noon hour,” said the mer- 
chant as he turned to go. “If you 
wish to change your mind, you will 
find me there.” 

“I cannot change my mind, my 
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lord, even if I starve—unless, in- 
deed, God should give me a sign.” 

“What is it, Jan? What did he 
want?” Jan roused himself and 
saw his wife, Marta, beside him. 
“Was it really the messenger come 
at last?” 

“Messenger!” echoed Jan bitterly, 
and told her all. 

When he had finished she ven- 
tured: “But, Jan, since you have 
done your best to serve Him up till 


now, perhaps God would not 
mind—” 
“Marta! You, too!” Jan stared 


at her in agony. 

She laid her head against his arm 
with a little sigh. “I used up the 
last of the flour to-day, Jan, and 
Nanni, the goat, had barely a cup of 
milk to give this morning—” 

With a groan he wrenched away 
from her and went rushing blindly 
out of the house. He cared noi 
where his feet took him, until pres- 
ently he ran into the village priest 
making his way downhill towards 
the church. 

“Aye, Jan,” said that good man, 
puffing. “God gave you the gift of 
eyesight to use, my son.” 

“I am sorry, Padre,” replied Jan, 
humbly; “but I was so full of my 
own troubles.” 

“Yes,” said the priest, shaking his 
wise old head. “We are all that, I 
fancy. Now I will tell you some- 
thing of some one else’s trouble, for 
to my mind there’s no better cure 
than that for one’s own.” 

And he went on to say how he had 
just been far up on the mountain- 
side to visit the small town of Ober- 
Lozel. And there he had seen little 
Lise, Damon’s only child, who had 
fallen from a precipice a month ago 
while hunting the last gentians. 

“All day she lies flat upon her 
back,” said the good priest. “She 
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who could never be still a moment! 
Poor Damon is near to distraction 
over it. He, the richest man in our 
parish, and nothing he can buy to 
cure, or even to make her lot a little 
easier. Yesterday, he told me, a 
gypsy band stopped at Ober-Lozel, 
and one of the children came to his 
door offering to tell fortunes. 
Thinking it might amuse Lise, he 
had her in, and while she told the 
poor child’s fortune, her baby 
brother played about the floor. He 
had a toy—a lamb carved out of 
wood, that nodded its head.” 


“Why!” cried Jan, _ starting. 
“That must be the one I made 
and—” 

“You?” The padre_ stopped. 


“Then you are the very one I want, 
Jan! Lise, it seems, was more in- 
terested in the lamb than in her for- 
tune. But when Damon tried to buy 
it, those stubborn gypsies would not 
give it up, though he offered them 
many times its value! You will doa 
Christian act, Jan, if you will make 
her another one, and Damon will 
pay you well, besides—” 

“I want no pay,” declared Jan, 
warmly. “And, Padre, it so hap- 
pens that I have a lamb on hand 
now. I—I made it to amuse myself 
in my spare time, now that I have 
so few orders for saints. I will take 
it to her this very afternoon.” 

“You are a good man, Jan,” 
the priest, and blessed him .. . 

The clouds had come down quite 
low when Jan started for Ober- 
Lozel, the third lamb beneath his 
arm. After all, why should he not 
give it to Lise? The boy would sure- 
ly never return now. He had not 
gone half way before he felt the first 
keen sting of snow against his face. 
But he kept on steadily. Presently, 
as he climbed, he had the strangest 
feeling that he did not go alone. 


said 
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Once from the corner of his eye he 
thought he caught a fleeting shadow 
like the flutter of a skirt. ... Jan 
quickened his pace. Surely it could 
be nothing human that went thus so 
silently! 

It was with relief that he finally 
saw Damon’s house ahead, and he 
stepped inside, shaking the snow 
from his shoulders. 

“See,” he said, bringing out the 
third lamb shyly. “This is for 
Eecas” 

Some time later he started home 
again. Damon had pressed on him 
such food and drink as his stomach 
had not held for weeks, and would 
have kept him for the night, but Jan 
refused. Marta would be looking 
for him. He would be grateful, 
though, if Damon would lend him a 
lantern. But he would take no pay 
for the lamb... 

A gray twilight had set in as Jan 
stumbled down the road again. The 
wind tore past him, the snow buf- 
feted his face so that he had to keep 
his head down as he walked. For 
that reason he did not see that some 
one waited for him in the snow until 
he was full upon him. It was the 
fair boy himself who stood before 
him! ... 

As Jan stared, the boy smiled, and 
it seemed to the other as if a peculiar 
radiance surrounded them which 
came not so much from the lantern 
as from some light within the boy 
himself. “Where is my lamb, Jan?” 
asked the boy. 

“I—I kept it until to-day, but you 
never came,” Jan stammered, “and 
so—I gave it to Damon’s daughter, 
Lise, who lies flat on her back in 
pain. But I will gladly make you 
another one, a fourth, if you will 
truly come for it.” 

But the boy shook his head. “I 
do not need a fourth,” he said, and 
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his voice was clear and sweet above 
the stormy wind. “The ones you 
gave to the gypsy child, to Pietro, 
and to Lise, you gave also to me, you 
know.” 

“I—I do not understand,” faltered 
Jan. “You did not come—” 

“Oh, Jan, are you still so blind?” 
cried the boy, and with a gesture 
half-tender, half-reproachful, he 
flung his arms wide until, in the soft 
mysterious light about him, Jan saw 
the shadow of a Cross upon the 
snow. Then at last he understood. 
Dropping on his knees he hid his 
face before the brightness of the Vi- 
pion. ... . 

“Are you still so blind, Jan,” said 
the Boy’s voice above his bowed 
head, “that you cannot yet under- 
stand that to make toys may serve 
God’s glory better than to carve the 
fairest saint? For the laughter of 
one happy child is sweeter in His 
ears than the praises of all the saints 
in Heaven!” 

The Voice stopped; and when Jan 
dared to raise his eyes, the Boy was 
gone. There was no light but the 
flickering radiance of his own lan- 
tern. He picked it up and stumbled 
on. Presently, however, shouts and 
greetings through the storm 
checked him. Turning aside, he dis- 
covered a little group of horsemen 
huddled in the scant protection of a 
rock. 

“Ho! peasant, I will give you a 
purse of gold if you will lead us back 
to Lozel.” 

“IT am on my way there now. You 
have but to follow me.” 

“Now God be thanked!” cried a 
relieved voice, and Jan recognized 
it as that of the merchant who had 
called on him that morning. “We 
had started for the pass, but the 
storm caught us.” 

When they were safely at the inn 
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again, the merchant pressed a fat 
purse into Jan’s hand. “Nay, but 
you must take it! You have saved 
our lives. By my troth,” as the light 
from the inn door fell on Jan’s face, 
“I believe it is the woodcarver I 
talked with this morning!” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Jan, “and if 
you still wish, I can start upon those 
toys you spoke of, to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“So,” nodded the other with a 
shrewd smile, “you have changed 
your mind.” 

“No.” Jan lifted his shining eyes. 
“But I have had a Sign...” 


“And that is why,” concluded the 
Woodcarver of Lozel, smiling at Da- 
vid, “the people of Lozel make toys 
now instead of saints. At first some 
were skeptical of Jan’s story. But 
next spring when the snow melt- 


ed, the children brought in a new 
flower they had found growing on 
the mountain—shaped like a tiny 
golden shoe. They all knew for 
certainty that the Queen of Heaven 
must have walked there with her 
Son—for who else has foot so dainty 
as to wear a shoe like that?” And 
he nodded at a delicate yellow 
orchid that stood beneath a dusty 
picture of the Virgin. “To this day 
we call them Virgin’s shoes. And 
now, if you like, you may chose 
yourself a toy, little master.” 

“But tell me,” said David, when 
he had taken a cock; “tell me, didn’t 
Jan ever have any children of his 
own to make toys for?” 

“Indeed, yes,” twinkled Jan’s 
descendant. “The very next year 
he and Marta hadason. Otherwise, 
little master, I should not be here 
telling this tale...” 














THE IRASCIBLE HERMIT 
By Francis X. Murpny, C.SS.R. 


E was a man who would be at 

home in any age or clime or cir- 
cumstance: you could picture your- 
self meeting him on Charing Cross 
and he’d be striding along with one 
eye on the crowds and the other on 
the business of eternity; or high up 
on top of a New York skyscraper, 
and he’d talk to you of Christendom 
and Communism or of ethics and 
the foreign missions from an edi- 
tor’s desk done in dark mahogany, 
himself spare and trim and suave, 
now mildly flippant, now mildly 
grave. Again, you might be the 
guest at a gathering of humanists 
up at Harvard, and you’d notice how 
they would defer to the sparkle and 
general bonhomie of this small but 
knowing looking man. A scholar in 
any age, a wit par excellence, the 
unbending idol of a _ coterie of 
charming damosels, — bookworm, 
hermit, ascetic and gentleman—all 
these, and you had not even touched 
upon the personality that so molded 
the Middle Ages and the culture that 
is ours. Had you talked of literature 
and the arts of Greece and Rome, he 
could unwind you long skeins of 
Virgil and Horace, the charming 
love songs of Pindar and the pas- 
torals of Theocritus; and might 
even appear quite annoyed when 
some one whispered that he had 
once been accused in a dream: “Tu 
Christianus non es: tu es Cicer- 
onianus.” He could preach you a 
eulogy of the desert charms that’d 
have you convinced you were miss- 
ing half the beauty of life by not do- 
ing a De Foucauld and retreating to 


the Sahara. Ired and indignant, the 
wrath that ripped thundering from 
his tongue would blanch you to the 
very marrow: yet he could turn 
around and pen a twenty-sided let- 
ter to a fond mother on the rearing 
of her three-year-old daughter that 
would be the envy of child psycholo- 
gists the world over, in this day of 
things paideutic. He had been a 
young rascal and a feverish scholar; 
the intime of a pope and the bitter 
enemy of a saint; a salon idol and an 
anchorite—he witnessed the perse- 
cution of Julian and the barbarian 
invasion; he had been used, lauded 
and despised by generations of 
churchmen, schoolmen and schol- 
ars; and a renaissance pope, upon 
seeing a picture of him feverishly 
beating his cadaverous chest in the 
desert of Calchis had said: “Ah, 
Jerome, and had you not been dis- 
covered in that attitude, you would 
not be on the altars of the Church 
to-day.” 

Jerome lived to be seventy-three: 
a long, useful, quarrelsome life. He 
saw life and he saw it whole. At 
twelve a schoolboy in Rome; at 
twenty on the gay road through 
Flanders, Gaul and Brittany; a her- 
mit at twenty-eight; secretary to the 
pope at thirty-five and from forty 
on, the feared and revered master of 
a monastery in Bethlehem: but first, 
last and always a scholar. 

A learned Benedictine recently 
dubbed him an irascible hermit. 
And he was. But he was not always 
a hermit, nor always _ irascible. 
Ardent, impetuous and passionate, - 
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he was one of those men who treat 
their bodies without the slightest 
consideration; and his enemies paid 
for it. His heart had been spun of 
gold, but it beat beneath a mordant 
tongue. With his friends he was 
kindness itself and with his enemies, 
the very devil. Never handsome, 
lean and frail of body, he had a way 
with him with the gentler sex; for 
though he flayed and flouted them 
continually, they ever fluttered and 
gathered about him. In his letters 
he is ever excoriating them, their 
foibles and their follies—he never 
lays on the lash but that he lays it 
thick—yet his most ardent cham- 
pions and followers are Paula, Eus- 
tochium and Biesilla, his grand- 
mother as a tot, and his grand- 
daughter after the spirit, in his old 
age. With clerics and ecclesiastics. 
they are either saints and he reveres 
them, or scoundrels and he hands 
them on to posterity, impaled at the 
end of his merciless quill. For him- 
self, he knew no rest nor ease, but 
the ardors of controversy and the 
conquest of the flesh. Yet in the 
midst of the desert, he ever craved 
the company of his friends; visions 
of the dancing maids of Rome occa- 
sionally disturbed him in his hours 
of contemplation; and the pleasures 
of the table, the delicious dicta of his 
pagans, Virgil, Juvenal and Terence. 
and his ired delight in holding up 
opponents by the nose for the world 
to laugh and jibe—Grunnius who 
waddles like a tortoise and Jovinian 
leading drunkards their belching 
way to heaven—assure him a spot 
in every human heart. And still he 
was a saint. He was a man to whom 
God gave great tidings for the world 
and who delivered those tidings de- 
spite the world, and, to be sure, de- 
spite the cravings of his meager lit- 
tle self. In all he did, he tried to 
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justify the ways of God to man— 
though man oftentimes suffered for 
his ignorance. He was a rare com- 
posite, this Jerome, with the talent 
of ten—and in the wagering, he 
wrangled much, but gained another 
ten. 

Jerome was one of those men who 
are always talking about them- 
selves: in his letters, in his Biblical 
works and in his controversies. It 
is not an egomania: it is just his 
humanity overflowing and it gives 
his genius the one touch that en- 
dears him for ever to soul silent 
mankind. It is not strange at all to 
have him pause in the midst of a 
white hot scufle with Rufinus and 
treat us to this charming bit of re- 
miniscence: “Even though you'll 
surely laugh at this,” he chuckles, 
“I can still remember myself as a 
little lad running about the serv- 
ant’s quarters, playing hide and 
seek and having to be dragged away 
from my grandmother’s arms and 
hauled off to Orbilius, my raging 
school-master. And to set more 
steam to you, now that my poor old 
head is gray and bald in spots, I still 
see myself in my dreams, dressed in 
an orator’s toga, beneath which my 
scraggly little knees chatter to- 
gether, trying to declaim my piece 
before the elocution professor. And 
when I have finished, congratulating 
myself on escaping a catastrophe.” 

It is from Stridon, a little village 
on the extreme eastern end of 
Northern Italy that he hails; Stridon 
of which as a pious solitary he 
grinds out the following: “My coun- 
try is a slave of ignorance—rustici- 
tatis vernacula. For God the people 
have their bellies: they live from 
day to day, the richest is the 
holiest.” Then lancing the wound, 
“Licinius is their bishop, and as the 
popular proverb has it, ‘the lid 
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matches the pot’”—followed by a 
cascade of proverbs: “He is a sick 
pilot steering a sinking ship; a 
blind man leading the blind into a 
ditch, a guide worthy of those he 
misguides.” It is of course the cen- 
sure of a holy man—not, it is true, 
a very patient man, but one given 
to strong resentment. But it helps 
to make us quite certain that his 
parents were rather lukewarm Cath- 
olics: and they were well-to-do. At 
any rate, Jerome did not receive 
baptism until he was eighteen. It 
was perhaps a sad, if not cynical 
concession of the day to the follies 
of youth; but it was common. Even 
so wise a mother as Augustine’s rea- 
soned that it was better to have her 
son sure of a full remission of sin 
when the wanderlust was sated 
than to risk the imperfections of a 
staggering satisfaction. 

But they were of a practical cast, 
these Roman bourgeoisie, and young 
Jerome was accordingly hustled off 
to school before he had worn out 
very many Roman rompers. He 
was an exceedingly quick-witted 
little chap, as was the young Augus- 
tine, and was soon quite disgusted 
with the routine, discipline and 
master, as we have already seen. 
Like most young tikes, his province 
was mischief and there he shined. 
But Orbilius managed to knock off 
a goodly number of rough edges 
from the scared little schoolfellow 
that was to be Jerome the Scholar 
—enough at least to enable his 
parents to bundle him off to Rome 
at twelve. 

He was sent up, with Bonosus for 
a chum: and they landed plump in 
the midst of a swirling whirlpool of 
young pagans, rich and spoiled, 
whose only thought was mischief, 
and whose only guide, the cravings 
of their teeming young bodies. St. 
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Augustine has left us some devastat- 
ing indictment of the schoolboys 
of Rome, “Eversores” (destroyers) 
they called themselves, who made a 
hot time of it for “newcomers” and 
masters alike. Jerome adds a bit to 
their repertoire: how the colon- 
nades rang with their joie de vivre— 
their erotic songs, inspired by those 
Milesian tales which proved so rich 
a mine for La Fontaine; and the up- 
roarious laughter that greeted their 
jokes, and the wild tales of buf- 
foonery that “set their limbs shak- 
ing with the laughter of savages.” 
He was a gay blade and howled and 
halloed with the rest. And if we 
trust his bewailings in after years, 
it was not merely the dare-devil 
mischief of innocence. At any rate, 
it must have been here that he came 
across the dancing damosels who 
once minced and capered through 
his imagination, and he a struggling 
anchorite of Calchis. But he also 
picked up more useful things, things 
he never forgot: his love of learn- 
ing, and his knowledge of the clas- 
sics; a thorough mastery of dialec- 
tics which he ever used like dyna- 
mite and a feverish passion for 
books that stacked his pack with 
parchments and numbed his poor 
worn fingers to the very bone. He 
was an able student, and had a 
crowd of like-minded friends—am- 
bitious, but with an eye for gayer 
things. 

Of a sudden, at eighteen, he had 
himself baptized, then settled down 
to two years of hard work, wherein 
he honed his intellect and planed his 
wit. At twenty, he left Rome for 
Treves, a mart of knowledge in 
northern Gaul, where Hilary was 
holding forth, the most eminent 
apologete of his day. Jerome fell 
under his spell and theology became 
his passion. But he pushed on to. 
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Brittany and the Celtic peoples; one 
of whom annoyed him in after 
years and Jerome wilted him with a 
look and the epithet “peregravatus 
Scotorum pultibus” — overstuffed 
with Irish porridge. 

It. seems too, that he toured 
Provence and Acquitaine, from Nar- 
bonne to Toulouse and Bordeaux. 
But it was Treves that held his af- 
fection: Treves over which he muses 
in after years, and it was at Treves 
that he was first forcibly struck by 
grace. In 336 Athanasius had been 
banished from Alexandria to this 
provincial city. And, zealous 
apostle that he was, had brought 
with him the ascetic fervor of the 
East, the knowledge of the soli- 
taries, of Anthony and Pachomius. 
And already, long before the arrival 
of Jerome in 367, hermits’ huts 
sprang up without the city walls 
and awed whisperings stole round 
the town of marvel and of mystery 
within those lowly cells. Jerome, 
too, could feel the working of some 
subtle grace. In that corner of 
Gaul where Athanasius had lived 
and where men still read his biogra- 
phy of the first hermit, Jerome’s 
imagination took fire with visions of 
the “wingy mysteries of divinity” 
and he resolved to go East some day, 
and try this desert air. 

But Antioch was a far call from 
Gaul. Meanwhile, there were await- 
ing him at Aquileia, a little seaport 
at the topmost corner of the Adri- 
atic, a coterie of saints and scholars, 
rabid for reform. The Church hier- 
archical was very near the rocks— 
“greater in power and wealth and 
less in virtue,” are Jerome’s own 
words. And then by way of demon- 
stration: 


“There are some [he says] who 
enter the clerical state merely to 
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gain a freer hand with the ladies: 
their hair done up in the latest coif- 
fures, their fingers aglisten with 
rings and stones, and lest the damp 
pavement soil their tender soles, 
they mince about on their toes. Let 
me describe one for you. He rises 
hastily with the sun; he gads about 
saluting souls; he doesn’t miss a 
single alley; and almost catches you 
in bed. If he sees a fine cushion, an 
elegant mantle or a piece of hand 
carved furniture (‘an authentic 
Beidermeier or a Venetian fauteuil’) 
he’ll stand there all admiration, ap- 
praising it with his fingertips, as- 
suring you it’s the very article he’s 
been seeking: and then he will not 
so much ask you for it as squeeze it 
out of you. For no one is anxious 
to irk the ‘Huntsman of the Town.’ 
Of food, he can tell you its quality 
from the effect it has on his delicate 
nostrils, blocks away. And he has 
a barbarous and loquacious tongue, 
ever armed for argument.” 


To avoid such folly, and incident- 
ally to give wide berth to the reach 
of a like lashing, Jerome’s friends 
had set up an ambitious little mon- 
astery right in the midst of that vig- 
orous seaport. There were Cro- 
matius and Chrysocomas, Bonosus 
and Rufinus, Innocent, Hylas and 
Heliodorus, scholars all, and as de- 
lightful as their names. Besides, 
Paul of Concordia, a beloved cen- 
tenarian, who had a _ long-armed 
memory and told delightful tales of 
St. Cyprian and Tertullian: and how 
the Saint was wont in after years to 
read with zest the great apologete; 
and of his way of asking for the 
book, “Da magistrum,” hand me 
the master. Jerome took to Paul 
like a child to its mother’s breast. 
For Paul was also a scholar, and 
that rare thing among bibliophiles, 
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a ready lender of books. From the 
desert, Jerome borrowed several 
manuscripts and returned a few: 
and as a final touch, he dedicated 
his life of St. Paul the Hermit, to 
his ripe-aged namesake. 

The community prospered, “a 
very choir of the blessed”—then 
suddenly rent and scattered. And 
Jerome broke away to wander on 
what he called “an uncertain pil- 
grimage through Greece and Ana- 
tolia.” What had happened we do 
not know. But gauging Jerome for 
what he was, fiery, passion and apt 
to meddle “for reform’s sake,” it 
is not hard to conjecture the calum- 
nies with which his enemies hon- 
ored him. It is peculiar that the 
man who vies with very few for the 
doubtful fame of woman’s worst 
excoriator, was ever the center of 
their confidence and adulation. At 
any rate, tongues wagged, and 
Jerome packed up and left—but not 
without winging a few seasoned 
shafts behind—and he was a wicked 
shot. 

He landed in the desert of Cal- 
chis, broken in body, fever tossed, 
but still a roaring lion. And there 
he tells us of his struggles, and the 
temptations that assailed him as a 
budding hermit. 








“O how often [he declares] when 
I dwelt in the desert, in that vast 
wilderness, scorched with the heat 
of the sun, in which monks have 
their dreadful dwelling, how often 
would I imagine that I was enjoy- 
ing the luxuries of Rome. I would 
sit alone, filled with bitterness of 
heart. My unsightly limbs were 
rough and squalied and my shriv- 
elled skin was of the color of an 
Ethiopian. Daily were my tears, 
daily my groans, and whenever 
sleep threatened to overcome my 


struggling spirit, I would bruise my 
naked bones, scarce clinging to my 
flesh, and beat them on the ground. 
Of food and drink I say nought, 
since it is a luxury, even if a monk 
is ill, to take a sip of cold water or 
to eat anything cooked. But it was 
that selfsame I who, for fear of 
hell, had damned myself to such a 
prison, with none but scorpions for 
my companions—yes, it was I who 
often imagined myself present at 
the revels of dancing girls. My face 
was pallid with fasting, but my 
heart was hot with desires in my 
cold body; and before the mind of 
the man whose flesh was dead e’er 
its time, hovered the fiery visions of 
passion. And so, bereft of all aid, 
I would fall at the feet of Jesus, 
wash them with my tears and dry 
them with the hair of my head, and 
subdue my rebellious flesh with the 
fasts of weeks . . . and there—the 
Lord is my witness—after shedding 
many tears, after fastening my eyes 
on the sky, I would seem to be set 
amidst a choir of angels, and glad 
and joyful I would sing, ‘After thee 
will we run for the savor of thy 
good ointment.’ ” 


In after years, he modified his ideas 
of such excessive self-denial, but 
never ceased his war against the 
flesh. 

He begins life as a hermit in an 
ecstasy of desert poetry: “O blessed 
solitude! O desert blooming with 
the flowers of Christ! O my familiar 
hermit, rejoicing in the Lord!” He 
ends in a rout. The Church was 
much disturbed, those days, with 
heresiarchs and heretics. The bick- 
erings and battlings of adherents 
had even spied out the desert. Daily 
the entrance to Jerome’s cave was 
cluttered with the clamorous clients 
of the three rival bishops of Antioch. 
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And they demanded an allegiance of 
Jerome. He countered that he was 
of Rome. But they would not be 
put off. And whereas his first ideas 
of hermits are of “modest men and 
sober” his latter thoughts are of un- 
couth contentious plagues. “What 
manner of men are these?” he cries. 
“What barbarian lands permit such 
conduct? We are forbidden the 
very sand for a dwelling: wrangles 
ensnare us, and they forbid us the 
very ground to stand upon!” He 
hies back to Virgil so wrathful is he. 
“And this I have stolen from a mere 
pagan, that he who will not keep 
the peace of Christ, may at least 
learn courtesy of a heathen.” He 
blasts on of “proud minds beneath 
a penitential tunic” and “shaggy 
beards clad in sackcloth and ashes, 
passing sentence on bishops.” “An 
evil lot,” he concludes, “and ’twere 
better to live with beasts than 
among such Christians.” 

Off to Antioch he hastened. He 
was ordained there, and hurried on 
to Constantinople where he both- 
ered himself with Greek and the 
study of the Scriptures. Apollinaris 
was lecturing there and Gregory 
Nazianzan, eminent men, suffused 
with zeal and learning and daily ex- 
pounding Holy Writ. And Jerome 
sat there before them, drinking in 
lore and the exposition of the Word 
of God. 

He grew more ambitious. He be- 
gan a translation of the World 
Chronicles of Eusebius, bringing 
them up to date. In the desert he 
had written a popular life of St. 
Paul the Hermit, modeled on that 
of Athanasius, a charming little 
piece, and a best-seller in its day. 
He had also started a series of 
letters that were to prove him one 
of the most delightful correspond- 
ents of all time. And now the fame 
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of his knowledge and zeal spread, 
and the fear of his tongue and pen 
widened. The pope, Damasus, an 
ardent reformer and a saint, whom 
perhaps, Jerome had met at Aqui- 
leia, called him to Rome as his sec- 
retary and set him to work on the 
Bible. Jerome was eminently quali- 
fied for the task: the pupil of an 
acknowledged master, an outstand- 
ing scholar in his own right and one 
of the best read men of his day. The 
translation he produced has served 
the world these many centuries—an 
authentic Latin photostat of the 
breathings of the Holy Spirit. And 
to the world it is the “Vulgate of St. 
Jerome.” Nor was he content with 
such a monument of genius. His 
literary output is tremendous, en- 
gaging some eight thousand-paged 
tomes of Migne’s invaluable collec- 
tion of the Fathers, and ranging in 
scope from solemn tracts on the 
Blessed Trinity to wild reflections 
on the kinds of food the Chinese eat 
and the price of wheat in Asia Mi- 
nor; in tenor, from scalding tirades 
against apostate monks to gentle 
hints on teaching a tot the alphabet: 
in all, it is an overpowering zeal for 
God’s honor and glory that plies his 
pen. 

He was a man of three languages 
—“homo trilinguis” he modestly 
tells us, Greek, Hebrew and Latin, 
with a smattering of Celtic and 
Slavic. This bit of vanity creeps out 
in the midst of his controversy with 
Rufinus. They had met in Aquileia 
and had become the best of friends, 
“inseparable,” Jerome says, in the 
midst of a bit of adulation that 
yields just an inkling of hysteria 
and which in the light of what did 
come to pass is a perfect bit of irony. 
“Ask me not,” he writes to Floren- 
tius, “to describe his virtues. You 
can trace in him the very virtues of 
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saintliness. And I, vile mud and 
ashes, a dying spark, content if my 
feeble eyes can but endure the be- 
holding of its splendor.” But the 
objurgation, when it came was fear- 
ful and all the more deadly because 
of the calm and bitter blasts with 
which Jerome drives back every 
wild hysterical accusation of 
Rufinus. 

The two had devotely studied 
Origen in their youth: but when a 
council in the year 400 had pro- 
nounced unfavorably against Ori- 
gen, Rufinus adhered to the master, 
while Jerome properly enough ac- 
cepted the verdict, to which his own 
reasoning had also carried him. 
Later on, Rufinus had used Jerome’s 
name and parts of a translation of 
Origen he had made to cover up his 
own theological ramblings. And 
Jerome coiled and struck. It was 
no mere quarrel about the ortho- 
doxy of Origen, the Light of the 
East: but a death struggle between 
two academic gladiators. Each 
wrote an apology and each referred 
to the other’s apology as an invec- 
tive. The most engaging passages 
are those of Rufinus denouncing 
and Jerome admitting an incurable 
passion for quoting the classics. In 
a letter from the desert, Jerome had 
once told of a dream he had had, 
and how he had been flogged before 
the Judgment Seat of Christ for 
reading the pagans—a better Cicero- 
nian than he was a Christian. And 
Jerome had taken a great oath: “If 
I ever hold or read a secular codex 
again, I have denied Thee.” Rufinus 
pounced upon it. “Does he ever 
write a page,” he asks, “that does 
not proclaim him a Ciceronian, a 
page without ‘our Tully,’ ‘our Flac- 
cus,’ ‘our Maro,’ at every turn? Is 
he not forever puffing his Chrysip- 
pus and Aristides and Empedocles 
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like smoke into his readers’ eyes, 
edifying the ladies with examples, 
not of Holy Writ, but from his Tully 
his Flaccus and his Maro?” “Why, 
I have seen him pay a higher price 
for a copy of Cicero’s dialogues than 
for a transcript of the Scriptures.” 
Jerome admits it all facilely. “Even 
the donkeys,” he says, “know the 
little turnings in a road they have 
traveled twice.” He was well 
grounded in his youth—odd that 
Rufinus, who picked up Greek with- 
out a master, should accuse him of 
a memory for Latin. “Dye the wool 
once purple and what waters will 
wash it clean?” “And anyway,” 
he continues, “I am an old man now, 
and a man [even a saint] does 
change his mind in_ twenty-five 
years!” As for the dream oath, 
“Are dreams to be admitted as evi- 
dence? Heaven forbid! Or this 
Jerome will go to hell for adultery 
and to heaven with a martyr’s 
crown.” 

“Irony and tergiversation,” roars 
Rufinus, “are an abomination be- 
fore God!” And with that he should 
have thrown in the sponge. For 
Jerome turns deadly, and wheels 
and darts and passes with his steel 
glinting until there remains but a 
few poor shreds of the amiable 
Rufinus. Augustine wept bitterly 
when the roar of that passage of 
arms swept past his virile bishopric 
in Hippo. “Is there any friend,” 
he wrote, “is there any friend one 
will not dread as a future foe, when 
this that we bewail hath raised its 
head between Jerome and Rufinus 

. once so closely knit in genius 
and in friendship . . . now ripe in 
years, and together in the very land 
our Lord once trod?” 

With Augustine, Jerome was 
much gentler. Perhaps the fact that 
he was twenty years the young 
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Bishop’s senior softened his wrath. 
They argued over the Scriptures. 
And even when a chiding letter of 
Augustine’s traveled through half of 
Christendom- before Jerome re- 
ceived it, his chastisement is quite 
fatherly. It is the calming down of 
an arrogant young man trying to 
direct the efforts of an old soldier, 
wise in ways and years. “You are 
a young man,” he whispers, “and 
secure upon your bishop’s throne. 
Do you teach the people and enrich 
the roof-trees of Rome with the new 
wealth of Africa. Enough for me 
in the poor corner of my monastery 
to whisper on, with one reader and 
an audience of one.” No one knew 
better than Augustine the virus of 
that whisper, and the universality 
of that audience. And that unpar- 
donable “new wealth of Africa”— 
its taint was insidious. 

On Ambrose he wastes very little 
admiration. In his “De Viris Illus- 
tribus” a “Who’s Who” of the day, 
he tabulates him, “Ambrosius of 
Milan, writing in the immediate 
present. As he is still alive, I re- 
frain from comment, lest I be criti- 
cized for flattery or for truth.” It 
is one of those compliments that 
give you the sickening impression 
of being back-handed. Of other 
men, even heretics, he can be quite 
lavish: but he has his preferences. 

But in Rome and under Da- 
masus’s tutelage, he had progressed 
far in salvaging a true reading of 
the Scripture. And it is for this that 
the whole of Christianity owes him 
its undying thanks. He was busy 
too about reform: society needed it 
and he was an expert on the subject, 
a veritable technician. In the midst 
of a world gone fallow with frippery 
and sin, he appears as a new Juve- 
nal “Satiricus scriptor in prosa” a 
satiric artist in prose. And again 
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we are grateful to him for his pic- 
tures of that society. Here he is 
warning Eustochium against false 
widows: 


“Give a wide berth to those who 
remain widows from necessity, not 
inclination. Though they change 
their raiment, their schemings are 
as of old. Their Basternian litters 
[The Basternian was the latest mod- 
el litter—the fourth century Rolls 
Royce] are preceded by a cohort of 
eunuch couriers. They redden their 
cheeks and fill in the skin so neatly 
that you would think they had not 
lost husbands but were on the hunt 
for them. Their houses are full of 
flatterers, full of feasts. The clergy, 
too, are there, who ought to have 
been employed in their duties. They 
kiss the heads of these matrons, and 
then hold out their hands—to pro- 
nounce a benediction over them, you 
would imagine, if you did not know, 
that they receive a tip for their 
sacred salutation. Our good ladies, 
therefore, seeing that clerics depend 
upon their beneficence, are puffed 
up with self-esteem. Having got rid 
of the husband’s sovereignty, they 
prefer the independence of widow- 
hood. They are called chaste and 
nuns—and after a seven-course din- 
ner, they dream of apostles.” 


He stayed in Rome three years 
and helped Marcella found a convent 
there: it was her palace on the Aven- 
tine and she had with her Paula, a 
holy widow, and her daughters 
Blesilla and Eustochium. They 
helped him with his Scripture work: 
and most of his letters are bits of 
spiritual advice or answers to ques- 
tions they had asked of him. His 
relations with women are all of a 
strictly spiritual nature. He was a 
man permeated with the love of 
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God; and the zeal love begot, flowed 
out into everything he did: his mor- 
tification in the desert, his influence 
on groups of men and women, his 
thunderings against sham and vice 
were all the outward flaring of the 
ardor with which he burned. And 
it is for this that the Church ven- 
erates him as a saint—just as it is 
for this that his enemies so hated 
him. For of course, reform is no 
easy thing, nor are its objects slow 
to avenge themselves. And when 
Blesilla died in 385 tongues wagged 
once more. They accused Jerome 
of Blesilla’s death through rigorism; 
and worse, of improper intimacy 
with Paula: the charge was abso- 
lutely false and later retracted by 
the calumniator. But as luck would 
have it, Damasus died and Jerome 
and a number of friends fled with 
Paula to Palestine. There he found- 
ed a small monastery, a convent and 
a monastic school in the quiet town 
of Bethlehem, the very cradle of 
Christianity. 

His foundation flourished: it 
breathed forth scholarship and 
sanctity. So great a number of 
monks and holy women sought him 
out that he had to retreat to a little 
cave (still preserved in the grotto 
of the Nativity) to gain peace and 
quiet, and from which to send forth 
his commentaries on the Scriptures 
and to roar against the heretic, 
against Helvidius, Jovinian and 
Pelagius. The first had attacked 
the Virginity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and Jerome floored him and 
his descendants for all time. Jo- 
vinian, an apostate monk, then ac- 
cused him of belittling the married 
state in his worship of virginity. 
Jerome turned a barrage of vitu- 
peration and contumely upon him 
that can still unnerve so calloused 
a veteran as the modern reader. He 


returns a list of viragoes to Jovin- 
ian’s not unpowerful catalogue of 
virtuous matrons that is absolutely 
staggering in the number of authors 
he quotes and the vileness that is 
lodged in human history; and he 
winds up shouting: Remember 
now, I have said that virginity is to 
be preferred to the married state, I 
and St. Paul: but matrimony itself 
is good and praiseworthy. Quote 
me, but quote me correctly. Pela- 
gius he stifles from afar, but stifles 
none the less. 

It was here at Bethlehem that he 
discovered, while plowing through 
Deuteronomy the final answer to 
Rufinus. And the case he made out 
for pagan learning cites him an 
undisputed founder of the Middle 
Ages. It was in one of his happier 
moods that he lighted upon the text 
setting forth the conditions on 
which an Israelite might take unto 
himself a captive maid and applied 
it to pagan poetry: “Whatsoever is 
in her of ornament: of love, of wan- 
tonness, of idolatry, I shave: and 
having made of her an Israelite in- 
deed, I beget sons unto the Lord.” 
Cassiodorus agreed with him as did 
Boethius, and between the three of 
them, the West had its learning pre- 
served and its culture handed down. 
more vigorous for the might of 
Christianity with which they had 
invested it. 

Towards the end of his life, his 
friends were taken from him one by 
one; the barbarians were creeping 
up on Europe in hordes; Rome was 
sacked (410) and Stridon obliter- 
ated. An old man now and feeble, 
he weeps over the world much as 
our Lord once wept over Jerusalem 
and gives us a vivid account of the 
barbaric incursions and destruc- 
tions which only makes us feel the 
worse that he never even started a 
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projected world history. We owe 
him so much as it is, there is no tell- 
ing his fame, had he only left us 
that. 

His was a sturdy age: an age 
whose brawn still ruled its teeming 
nerves; an age where might and 
main, where sinew and thew served 
virile tongue and vibrant intellect; 
an age that boasted of its pagan 
Symmachus and its Christian Am- 
brose, its mighty Basil and its bril- 
liant Athanasius; an age when to 
follow Christ was mockery and to 
worship Pan a civic duty. And 
Jerome was of the sturdiest. Sev- 
enty-three is a mighty age. And to 
have lived it vigorously is mightier. 
But to have started life a bold young 
pagan and to have finished an aged 
saint is mightiest. The gay young 
blade who ransacked Rome in 
search of fun and frolic, the charged 
ascetic who scampered off to the 
desert in search of solitude and 
sanctity, the tireless scholar who 
scoured the classics and the Scrip- 
tures in search of knowledge and of 
truth, the roaring lion who stalked 
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Christendom in search of vice and 
heresy, the irascible hermit who 
flayed and flouted fools and villains, 
had seen life and had seen it whole. 
The man who had no mercy on evil 
womankind had ever worked and 
prayed among virtuous women. 
The man who was unsparing in the 
conquest of the flesh, knew indis- 
putably, as much as any man its 
shackling of the spirit. His life had 
been one long struggle against the 
world, the flesh and the devil: and 
when he died he died triumphant. 
And the Roman Martyrology says: 

“On the 30th of September, in 
Bethlehem of Judea, the death of 
Saint Jerome, priest and doctor of 
the Church, who proficient in every 
literary art, a model of saintly 
coenobites, destroyed with the 
sword of his doctrine many mon- 
strous heresies: and, when he had 
lived to a ripe old age, slept in peace 
and was buried beside the very 
cradle of our Savior: whose body 
afterwards was transferred to Rome 
and buried there in the Basilica of 
St. Mary Major.” 











THE LYRE AND THE CROSS 


By Tuomas F. Gavin, S.J. 


OMMUNISM and Catholicism 
have been defined as “two world 
cultures” ... as “dominations of 
art, music, the theater and educa- 
tion.” There is every indication 
that from America’s present travail, 
one of these cultures will be reborn. 
Which of them is first to come forth, 
depends largely upon ourselves. 
Certainly there can be no Catholic 
culture without cultured Catholics. 
And we may reasonably doubt if 
any culture be possible without 
music. But unless we have learned 
to recognize the voice of Holy 
Mother Church, rich and mellow 
with centuries of song, as she sings 
her way into the souls of her chil- 
dren, we may not appreciate and 
claim as our own the Catholic cul- 
ture that is to be reborn in America. 
The material of music as we 
know, is tone—and tone is vibrating 
air. Yet this “airy nothing” has 
power over the human soul amount- 
ing almost to tyranny. It can, in the 
words of Dryden, “swell the soul to 
rage or kindle soft desire.” Set this 
air vibrating to martial time and 
you may set a nation marching off 
to war. Change the tempo and man 
finds memories of “far off things” 
surging back to comfort or torment 
him. It is precisely this power over 
the soul which explains the unfail- 
ing interest of the Church in music. 
What must have been the reac- 
tions of man when he first discov- 
ered this strange power which lay 
concealed in his voice? Non-Cath- 
olic authors suggest that man first 
chanced upon this power while call- 


ing to his fellow on the hunt. Is it 
not more propable that the con- 
templation of some fresh wonder of 
creation, a sunset, perhaps, or the 
“first fine careless rapture” of a 
thrush set him to making melody 
to the Lord, first in his heart, and 
then on his lips? The close associa- 
tion, in ancient days, of music and 
the worship of God seems to sup- 
port this conjecture. It was per- 
fectly natural for the Prophets of 
the Old Testament to sing, rather 
than tell, both the praises of God 
and the miseries of His people. The 
Psalms were certainly meant to be 
sung. And Josephus mentions a 
concert of 200,000 voices, 40,000 
sistra, 40,000 harps and 200,000 
trumpets. Upon which one com- 
mentator remarks that, “To God’s 
chosen people, volume, whether in 
music or in business, has always 
been of prime importance.” 

The pagans, too, held music in 
close relation to the worship of their 
gods. From the primitive stages 
when musical instruments were 
made from reeds or deer horns, and 
while the harp, probably suggested 
by the twang of the bowstring, was 
evolving into one of early man’s 
most popular instruments, the 
Egyptians and Greeks brought vo- 
cal and instrumental music to a 
fairly high degree of perfection. 
But they never lost sight of its 
power over the soul. Indeed music 
came to have a definite ethical value 
with the Greeks and was morally 
good or bad according to its pitch or 
modulation. And yet, although the 
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Pythagoreans, in the sixth century 
before Christ, raised music from the 
realm of pure instinct by discover- 
ing the mathematical relations be- 
hind the octave, pagan music never 
progressed far beyond the stage of 
vibrating air and emotions, of 
“sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals.” The pagan ear caught the 
echo of a divine Voice in music but 
never realized that it was merely an 
echo. 

Then, almost without warning, 
the song dies on the lips of Pan, his 
pipes drop limply to his side and he 
strains to catch the scarcely audible 
notes of a new song as it arises from 
the Catacombs of Rome. Although 
it is being sung at the imminent 
peril of life, he recognizes in it the 
breath of eternal life which he, him- 
self, could never quite grasp. Thus 
intimately was the birth of Chris- 
tianity bound up with the birth of 
Christian music. Indeed the Pro- 
consul Pliny in his famous letter to 
the Emperor Trajan must describe 
as characteristic of these Christians. 
that “they convene on a stated day 
and sing each in turn a song to 
Christ as to God.” 

When practical Rome found her- 
self unable to rise to the culture of 
the Greeks whom she had con- 
quered, the Church, unhampered by 
national failings, stayed the deca- 
dence of music. Why? Simply be- 
cause she realized vividly the inade- 
quacy of mere reason in dealing 
with the souls of men. She put into 
practice then, the truth which, cen- 
turies later, Cardinal Newman was 
to formulate in the words: “Quarry 
the granite rock with razors, or 
moor the vessel with a thread of 
silk; then you may hope, with such 
keen and delicate instruments as 
human reason to contend against 
those giants, the passion and the 
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pride of man.” So earnestly did the 
Church enlist the aid of music in its 
battle for souls, that for the next ten 
centuries the outstanding names in 
the history of music are those of 
popes and monks. Pagan Sappho 
has indeed come to “lay her burning 
brows in white Cecelia’s lap of 
snows.” 

Milestones in the conversion of 
pagan music are the foundation of a 
singing school in Rome by Pope 
Sylvester in 320 a. p., the formal en- 
couragement of congregational sing- 
ing by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
and the gathering of the scattered 
treasures of ecclesiastical music 
into a liturgical system by Pope 
Gregory the Great in the sixth cen- 
tury. Even such details as notes 
and the four line staff were brought 
into being by the diligent and de- 
voted hands of monks. An Italian 
monk, Guido of Arezzo, happened to 
notice that each line of a favorite 
hymn to St. John began one tone 
higher than the previous line. The 
first two letters of the first word in 
each line ran ut, re-, mi-, fa-, so-, 
la-. By allowing these symbols to 
stand for the graduated tones of the 
hymn he was the first to teach sing- 
ing by what is known to-day as the 
solfeggio method. 

Meanwhile the Crusades were 
having their effect on secular music. 
The resultant age of chivalry was 
characterized by such royal trouba- 
dours as Richard the Lion Hearted, 
the storied King of twelfth century 
England. The Church thus came 
into contact with secular music, en- 
nobled it and was itself enriched by 
the contact. 

With the removal of the Pope to 
Avignon in the fourteenth century, 
the center of musical culture moved 
to France and culminated in the 
great schools of the Netherlands in 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. The cycle was complete when 
the Netherlands poured the flower 
of its labor and genius into the lap 
of Italy as the papal choir masters 
and chapel singers. 

The first really great composer. 
Josquin des Pres, was of this school 
of the Netherlands, while another of 
its pupils, Orlando di Lasso, with 
2,000 compositions, earned for him- 
self the title “Prince of Musicians.” 
Indicative of the artistic tradition of 
the time is the statement, that “his 
works abound in the highest and 
truest religious expression.” 

The summit of this early period, 
however, was touched by an Italian, 
Giovanni Pierluigi, known from his 
birthplace as Palestrina. The es- 
teem in which he was held is illus- 
trated by a legend built about his 
best known work, the “Missa Papx 
Mareelli.” According to the story, 
the Council of Trent, disgusted with 
the prevalent artificiality in Church 
music was about to condemn the use 
of music in connection with divine 
worship. Pope Pius IV. appealed to 
Palestrina. He rose to the occasion 
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by composing three Masses of which 
his famous Missa was one. They 
are said to have saved polyphonic 
music for the Church by their grace 
and simplicity. As with every 
genius, there is much diversity of 
opinion as to Palestrina’s greatest 
work. Some prefer his Motets on 
words from the “Canticle of Can- 
ticles,” while his “Improperia or Re- 
proaches of Christ to His Enemies” 
was the choice of Mendelssohn. But 
there can be no doubt about the 
quality which made him outstand- 
ing. It was the spirit of the liturgy 
which he learned from a saint of the 
Church, Philip Neri, and combined 
with his superb technical skill. It 
is this spirit of the liturgy in his 
compositions which leaves his hear- 
ers “breathless with adoration.” It 
is this reverent consciousness of a 
Supreme Being which lifts their 
minds to God as naturally as the 
soaring spires of a Gothic Cathedral 
focus their eyes on heaven. It is 
this breath of the eternal about his 
works which sums up all that the 
Church has done for music and all 
that music has done for the Church. 








THE DRAMA 


By EuvpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


JUPITER AND MR. ROOSEVELT 


HE best barometer of civilization 
is the register of its sense of hu- 
mor for which free speech is both 
fahrenheit and centigrade. Cave- 
men jokes were stored in their 
bludgeons and while it took the He- 
brew prophets to teach the rulers of 
Israel to stiffen their jaws for the 
impact of rebuke, it was the Greeks 
who developed the liberty of laugh- 
iter. 

The rough sallies extemporized 
during the Dionysiac dances, par- 
ticularly among the Dorians, were 
expanded by the people of Megara 
into crude form, but in the ripe sun- 
shine of Sicily, a Megarian colonist 
wrote them down as satiric come- 
dies. His name was Epicharmus 
and he was honored at the court of 
Gelon in the fifth century. But as 
Sicilian tyrants were unusually 
touchy—one of them tried to kill 
Plato—Epicharmus prudently con- 
fined his fun-making to Olympus, 
where Prometheus was caricatured 
and Hercules appeared as a glutton. 
All these comedies have now disap- 
peared but possibly the adaptation 
of one of them is on our boards to- 
day, as Amphitryon was one of the 
few plots Plautus did not take from 
the Athenian playwrights and Hor- 
ace is the authority that Plautus did 
copy Epicharmus. 

Though in Syracuse, it was Zeus 
in buckskins who held the curtains 
of the night while he paid a visit to 
Alemene, it is now as Jupiter that 
he comes to us with Mr. Lunt, for 


M. Giraudoux has followed the Latin 
tradition of Moliére and Regnard. 
This latest version of the archaic 
bedroom farce has been adapted for 
the Theater Guild by S. N. Behrman 
in prose as smooth and suave as it 
is incredibly coarse. 

The legend of the Master of Thun- 
derbolts so baffled by the domestic 
virtue of Alemene that he was 
forced to assume the likeness of her 
husband, Amphitryon, had a justi- 
fiable fascination for the ancients, 
as mistaken identity has always 
been and always will be the corner- 
stone for farce, and this is mistaken 
identity in the biggest way. In 
every version it is Mercury who ac- 
companies and abets his gay Papa 
but Plautus and Moliére delight in 
multiplying the complications and 
confront not only Amphitryon but 
also the valet, Sosie, with their ce- 
lestial doubles; and Sosie in Rome 
and Versailles convulsed his hearers 
by describing how he was beaten up 
by “himself.” 

Up to the twentieth century, the 
climax of Amphitryon has been the 
general’s jealousy and the outraged 
love of Alemene when her husband 
accuses her of infidelity (no one 
ever seemed to suspect the machina- 
tions of Olympus). In Latin and 
French it requires Jupiter himself 
to placate her, and the older comedy 
closes with the birth of Hercules. 
Moliére has interpolated some spe- 
cial pleadings of Jupiter for the 
rights of a lover which with Girau- 
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doux results in Jupiter’s trying to 
tell Alemene all about Olympian 
prowess while they are having 
breakfast which to the god’s dis- 
may falls extremely flat. But Girau- 
doux has contrived a brand new 
complication for Act II. in having 
Alemene warned too late of Jupi- 
ter’s interest so that she persuades 
Leda to take her place that night 
when it is the real Amphitryon who 
returns from the battlefield. To 
save her blushes and obviate any 
dangerous memories on the part of 
Amphitryon, the resourceful 
Alemene then cajoles Jupiter into 
granting a little amnesia to the Gen- 
eral and she introduces Jupiter to 
her husband as a friend—a term 
better known on earth than in 
Olympus. 

True to tradition, Giraudoux 
opens his comedy in the clouds, 
where the old scene between Mer- 
cury and Night is now some gossip 
between Jupiter and his son as they 
peep down into Alemene’s windows. 
Here the lines are witty but are also 
the coarsest and the great fake legs 
rising behind the gods are fantasti- 
cally startling. The next scenes by 
Lee Simonson outside Alcmene’s 
house and in her atrium are of sur- 
passing charm. So are the costumes 
by Valentina. Jupiter’s silver beard 
of corkscrew curls, his silvered eye- 
lids and Mercury’s golden ears are 
also beguiling details. As Mr. Lunt 
is one of the raciest comedians on 
the stage there is no question of his 
Jupiter not being funny and Miss 
Fontanne is a vision in her Grecian 
draperies. But the same connubial 
secrets being aired for three acts be- 
come a little stale and the atmos- 
phere is maintained at so artificial 
a temperature that Alcmene’s love 
never becomes a reality. We havea 
feeling that Moliére knew what he 
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was doing in preserving the domes- 
tic quarrel—even if the star played 
Jupiter. One note of real drama or 
tenderness would not to our mind 
dull the brilliance. As it is now 
Giraudoux without the lustiness of 
Lunt would dwindle into gossamer. 
—At the Shubert. 


Mr. George S. Kaufman is more 
partial to the Aristophanic form of 
comedy with politics as a basis. In 
Of Thee I Sing he followed the good 
old Attic recipe of personal slams 
and quips and plenty of chorus. 
Now he has ventured even further 
and veils his references with no dis- 
guises. He and the President have 
sent our barometer for civilization 
soaring up on fun and free speech, 
for Kaufman laughs at the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet and the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet have all come 
to laugh with him. What might 
have happened if Kaufman and 
Hart and Harris hadn’t persuaded 
the most popular person on the 
American stage to play the Presi- 
dent is another matter, but for those 
who have the good fortune to see 
I’d Rather Be Right, the kindliness 
that radiates from George M. Cohan 
must ever after encircle to some ex- 
tent Mr. Roosevelt. So far as we 
know it is the first time that the 
Chief Executive of any nation has 
been parodied by name on the cur- 
rent stage, but in this case Mr. 
Roosevelt is “ragged” for his over- 
flowing paternal charity, and there 
is the afterthought of a dream 
thrown in to save the authors’ faces. 

As there is nothing that takes the 
spice out of such a show so thor- 
oughly as to be told all the jokes 
beforehand, we will try to be strong- 
minded and not repeat them. We 
can only assert that from the time 
that Mr. Roosevelt meets in Central 
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Park the boy and the girl who want 
to get married and who beg him to 
balance the budget, the evening is 
one of delighted chuckles and laugh- 
ter. We hope it is fair just to add 
that only four or five of the Cabinet 
have speaking parts, as the rest are 
real musicians who play in the Cabi- 
net Band for the White House Jam- 
boree on the radio! The Supreme 
Court are given such a wonderful 
entrance that we refuse to give it 
away, but they do have a sprightly 
dance and chorus of their own en- 
titled a Little Bit of Constitutional 
Fun. 

When Mr. Farley (Paul Parks) is 
introduced he remarks that he has 
always tried to keep things hale 
and hearty by giving jobs to every- 
one in the Democratic party, and 
Mr. Cohan has the house at his feet 
in his patter song when he says 
something about the food in the 
White House being mostly sausages 
and veal and he wishes Eleanor 
would stay at home to give him one 
good meal, but that is “off the rec- 
ord.” Taylor Holmes ranks next to 
Cohan as Mr. Morgenthau and 
Bijou Fernandez is Miss Perkins. 
Joseph Macaulay is the Federal 
Theater Director who has orders to 
produce his show whenever he finds 
three people gathered together and 
says it only cost ninety thousand to 
prepare. Florenx Ames is a Wall 
Street man reduced to selling bal- 
loons, who gives a forceful demon- 
stration of financial insecurity by 
popping his wares as he mentions 
each new tax. There is also an 
amusing ballet led by Margaret 
Sande. The grand reprise of the eve- 
ning is the chorus “We’re Going to 
Balance the Budget,” but what 
chiefly impressed us besides the 
charm and kindly wit of Cohan was 
that even two such brilliant minds 
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as Kaufman and Hart couldn’t tell 
us even in fun how the budget could 
be balanced! (It won’t be so easy to 
balance any budget after paying for 
a seat for l’d Rather Be Right, but 
we consider the money well invest- 
ed. The only thing lacking is Gersh- 
win.)—At the Alvin. 


THE ABBEY PLAYERS.—It is one of 
the great stock companies of the 
world. Hollywood has waked up 
to that fact but no matter how 
many members are lured away once 
their names become great enough, 
there are always new shoots bud- 
ding on the branches of the old tree 
of such rare promise as Aideen 
O’Connor and Frolie Mulhern. 
There is no effort apparent with the 
Abbey company. Melodiously they 
play their parts and each fits the 
other like the neat planes of the 
master joiner. It is in the cumula- 
tive magic that they build that one 
begins to appreciate the art of it. 
The O’Casey plays and The Playboy 
of the Western World we try never 
to miss, but it was with small en- 
thusiasm that we visited Lennox 
Robinson’s Far-Off Hills, which we 
thought would be a mild little come- 
dy of not much note. That is just 
what it is but so incomparable is 
the production, so charming each 
member of the cast, so human the 
characters that it is now joined to 
our repertory of favorites. When 
New York lets them reluctantly de- 
part, the Abbey Players are going 
on tour. We hope that our readers 
over the country give themselves a 
treat and the Abbey a hearty recep- 
tion.—At the Ambassador. 


As You Like It.—It has at once 
the allure and the transitoriness of 
the early spring, sweet to pursue, 
increasingly remote. Brandes pro- 
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nounces it “one long festival of 
gaiety and wit”; John Watts says 
undoubtedly it is one of the dullest 
plays. But no one can deny that 
its ingredients are enchanting: the 
exiled Duke under the greenwood 
tree; the young ladies disguised ar 
country boy and lass; their chap- 
eron the Court jester; the amorous 
shepherd; the handsome Orlando 
and the melancholy Jaques; all 
these combined with lines, hunting 
chorus, round dances and ronde- 
lays surely belong with a hey and 
a ho and a hey nonino in the spring- 
time. 

The present production was con- 
ceived and executed by a group of 
young players last summer in Surry, 
Maine, and was brought to Broad- 
way by one of their enthusiastic au- 
ditors, Dwight Deere Wiman. This 
means that it is presented with good 
spirits and affection and has quite 
enough native gayety to have dis- 
pensed with what we call “the Ho, 
ho Shakespeare” when every man 
who has an exit to make first slaps 
another man on the back and they 
both go out emitting hearty 
“laughs” till clear of the wings. It 
seems to be a tradition that only 
unusual direction can conquer. 
The Surry Players are so deter- 
mined to translate their own enthu- 
siasm on to the stage that they 
romp through the Forest of Arden 
like a school picnic. It has its pleas- 
ant quality as it speeds up the 
Elizabethan trials of wit which are 
unmistakably dry, but it also blurs 
the poetry. What would help the 
Surry As You Like It tremendously 
would be some good singing voices 
and an orchestra. The costumes 
are variegated and nicely fantastic 
and the forest has leaves like hearts 
and a medallion in the center like 
a valentine with the wicked Duke’s 
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castle. Rosalind and Celia are Miss 
Katherine Emery and Miss Anne 
Revere, who did such fine work in 
The Children’s Hour. Miss Emery’s 
Rosalind is a sightly tomboy with a 
merry twinkle, but Miss Revere is 
a little over-angular by nature for 
Celia. Jaques is the very self-con- 
scious Tozere from the Federal 
Theater, who is more a man about 
town than a philosopher, but Shep- 
perd Strudwick’s Orlando is both 
poetical and manly. At any rate it’s 
Shakespeare that is worth seeing 
and we thank the Surry Players.— 
At the Ritz. 


PROCESSIONAL.—Bizarre and bru- 
tal; with shots at sentiment and pa- 
triotism that have left ugly crater 
holes in subsequent literature; with 
intermittent flashes of humor and 
emotion; sensational but human 
and pitiful, this first labor play by 
John Howard Lawson remains the 
finest of the impressionistic drama. 
Seeing it again after a full decade 
renews its significance. It lays bare 
the unhealthy root from which stem 
so many present troubles. Throaty 
and grimy from the mines, the pro- 
cession starts out, uncertain in its 
course, beaten, it would seem, from 
the word go and yet full of the vibra- 
tions of impending thunders. The 
play still lives robustly in its own 
reality and the want of the men it 
champions, and the answer has 
come with a force that was not sur- 
mised in the C. I. O. and the bellow- 
ings of John L. Lewis. But Proces- 
sional is apt to temper one’s view of 
the present situation, showing 
roughly the festering sore of injus- 
tice that has burst now into the run- 
ning discharge of strikes that so 
aggravate the moderate citizen. 

Through the din of Mr. Lawson’s 
parade and the noise of the march- 
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ers — miners and soldiers — comes 
the thread of a story of Dynamite 
Jim, who breaks out of jail and 
meets with little Sadie Cohen on the 
hill, where in the desperation of his 
flight he kills a soldier. There is 
vital melodrama in the search for 
Jim in his mother’s house and more 
when the militia surround the town 
and the women are captured by the 
Ku-Klux Klan. With an unpleas- 
ant timeliness, one sees the Klan 
in all its hypocrisy and brutality, 
and when one feels one can’t stand 
a moment more of it, Mr. Lawson 
springs his one real joke of the eve- 
ning and ends on a note of hope— 
if of a sorry nature. 

The Federal Theater has found 
excellent material for its own use in 
the tremendous cast and has also 
made the American stage a valuable 
contribution. While its sets are 
rather ponderous, the production 
measures up very squarely in our 
memory to the original one by the 
Theater Guild and, although it is 
hard to match the performance of 
June Walker, who created Sadie, 
Ruth Gilbert has an unusual quality 
of half eerie childishness and matu- 
rity. One rather interesting fea- 
ture of the play is the lack of the 
oaths and foul language that would 
be considered essential at the mo- 
ment to portray the same condi- 
tions. It offers the best proof of 
their futility. Processional merits 
attention.—At the Mazine Elliott. 


GoLpEN Boy.—Mr. Odets, re- 
turned from Hollywood, has turned 
from the wrongs of the masses to an 
individual problem of how to spell 
success. This has interested Mr. 
Odets before in a more general way, 
but no doubt screen contracts have 
made it doubly poignant. In any 
case he has contrived to tell an age- 
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old story in a manner so trenchant 
and so alive that although every 
character is thoroughly unattrac- 
tive, they are real enough to have 
their difficulties seem important. 
Joe Bonaparte and his father re- 
mind us continuously of their “Eye- 
talian” origin, but in that case they 
must be “Eyetalian” Jews, for they 
remain consistently Hebrew. Joe 
has always dreamed of being a vio- 
linist —a great violinist — until by 
chance one night his possibilities as 
a fighter are discovered and big 
money buys his soul. Next his 
heart weakens to the keen young 
blonde who belongs to his promoter 
and from that moment, of course, 
his spiritual downfall is inevitable, 
as the girl, partly from loyalty to 
the older man, “lets Joe down,” in 
the vernacular of the tragedy. 

The scene in which the old father 
tries to win Joe back with the pre- 
cious violin which he has toiled to 
buy for him, rises far above mere 
sentiment, and the curtain to Joe’s 
first important bout when he breaks 
the bones of his hand that should 
have been mortgaged to his art 
comes, with Luther Adler’s playing, 
like an electric shock. Had the 
girl’s character been as interesting 
as the boy’s, the play would have a 
lasting value. As it stands it marks 
a new level for Odets. The end— 
which it seems unfair to disclose— 
is logical and satisfying. 

Luther Adler, as Joe, discloses 
himself as never before and gives a 
rounded and dynamic performance. 


Larnovsky has little versatility as 


an Italian but the others, with Elia 
Kazan ieading, are all very natural. 
Frances Farmer, as the girl, has a 
hard and ungracious réle. For the 
type of drama it represents, the lan- 
guage is not so bad as in some oth- 
ers.—At the Belasco. 
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Many Mansions.—The Messrs. 
Jules Eckart Goodman and Eckart 
Goodman, father and son, have set 
out to reform the Episcopalian 
Church. Through fifteen scenes we 
follow with them the career of Peter 
Brent, who feels called to join the 
ministry in spite of his father’s an- 
noyance and his mother’s tears. We 
are told that the Goodmans, though 
Jewish, have studied the Church 
very carefully, but we certainly 
would be interested to know where 
the seminary may be situated which 
Peter entered, where the students 
sang “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
as a drinking song and invited 
Peter to join them in a roadhouse 
party. Peter was not so upset by 
this as we expected him to be but 
he realized it was pretty serious 
when the day before ordination, one 
boy who thought he had. failed in 
his examinations not only got very 
drunk but did so publicly all over 
the town. When the Dean told the 
contrite offender that his ordination 
could not take place, Peter marked 
it down as black mark number one 
against the charity of the Church. 
Peter’s next setback came in a 
stodgy parish where he tried to 
gather the young people together 
and the Rector objected to an 
Apache Dance in the Parish Hall. 
Then Peter tried one of the rich city 
churches and put in most of his ef- 
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fort in the mission in the slums. 
But one day the police made a raid 
in the block and two girls ran to 
Peter for protection. “You must 
save my little sister,” cried the 
elder, “she only came to tell me our 
Daddy is dying!” When Peter 
locked his door against the Police 
Inspector, that irate official rang up 
the Bishop and when Peter dis- 
obeyed the Bishop he was brought 
to trial. But at his unfrocking, 
Peter’s sponsor agrees with him 
that it is the Church that is at fault. 
That it opens its doors to the mon- 
eyed members and leaves the young 
and the sinners outside. “If there’s 
no room for Christ in this Church,” 
cried Peter, “I’ll join another or else 
I'll work under the banner of 
Christ alone!” 

But the Church is not all of 
Peter’s troubles for the play has also 
a love interest, in the girl who is too 
weak to wait for Peter but who is 
ready to divorce her husband, 
Peter’s best friend, as soon as Peter 
graduates. Many Mansions was 
tried out in Stockbridge this sum- 
mer where it was extremely well re- 
ceived and recommended by some 
of the clergy. If it runs here for 
any time it will be entirely due to 
the performance of Alexander Kirk- 
land which has the radiance of per- 
fect directness and simplicity.—At 
the Biltmore. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 

Topsacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 

You Can’t Take It Witn You 


still holds its own with the come- 
dies of this season as the most irre- 


sponsible, and yet very wise, bit of 
fun that has amused us for years.— 
At the Booth. 


BrotTHer Rat.—With several oth- 
er Rats on tour the juvenile farce of 
the V. M. I. offers harmless amuse- 
ment except for some unnecessary 
lines that would probably not be no- 
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ticed by true juveniles.—At the 
National. 


THE Women. — The notorious 
drama with thirty-eight women in 
the cast, which is as coarse as it is 
dull.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


March 


Yes, My DARLING DAUGHTER.—A 
polite and thoroughly immoral 
comedy, well written and well acted 
but without even social standards. 
At the Playhouse. 





April 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME. — All 
about a Jewish camp in the moun- 
tains, but full of humor and with 
an appealing love story.— At the 
Lyceum. 


June 


Bases In ArnmMs.—Hardly anyone 
in the cast is over twenty-one but 
with Balanchine responsible for the 
ballet and dances and Robert Sin- 
clair for the direction, this musical 
comedy has a spirit and charm all 
its own.—At the Majestic. 


July 


Room Service.—One of the rol- 
licking, impossible farces that man- 
age to keep going at the same speed 
for three acts. This one is about 
three theatrical men without a 
penny who are trying to keep their 
room at a hotel until their play is 
produced—and how they do it.—Al 
the Cort. 





November 


Susan AND Gop.—A triumph for 
both Rachel Crothers and Gertrude 
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Lawrence, whose happy codépera- 
tion make this very sage satire on 
one of the highly worldly converts 
to the Oxford Group, a most en- 
lightening and delightful entertain- 
ment. Paul McGrath has valiantly 
taken the place left vacant by the 
untimely death of Osgood Perkins 
and he and Miss Lawrence as the 
couple who find each other again 
and their daughter give perform- 
ances that nightly move their audi- 
ences to as much laughter as ap- 
plause. Recommended for every- 
one.—Aft the Plymouth. 


To Quito anv Bacx.—Ben Hecht 
has found an excellent theme in the 
contrast of a popular author with 
neither ideals nor purpose and a 
revolutionary leader in Ecuador. 
who is as sure of himself as his revo- 
lution. The love story and the war, 
however, do not coalesce smoothly 
and there is a tremendous amount 
of extraneous chatter and a very 
flat bit of blasphemous rhetoric. 
Leslie Banks as the author and 
Sylvia Sidney as his mistress are 
much inferior in their difficult parts 
to Buloff in his striking one of the 
General.—At the Guild. 


GEORGE AND MARGARET.—A very 
simple glimpse of a very average 
English family in Hampstead but 
so human in its characters and so 
capitally played, particularly by 
Miss Irene Browne as Mrs. Garth- 
Bander—that it is very captivating. 
A few of the jokes show that the 
wave of broad humor has alsc 
splashed London, where the Garth- 
Banders have been entertaining for 
many months.—At the Morosco. 


THE Star Wacon.—Maxwell An- 
derson’s latest comedy doubles back 
via the device of a time machine to 

















the, °90’s and recaptures some of 
the nostalgic sentiment of the pe- 
riod. The characters are seen in 
youth and middle-age, thus provid- 
ing Miss Lillian Gish, Burgess Mere- 
dith and Russell Collins with nice 
opportunity for their versatility. 
We thoroughly enjoyed it except for 
two unnecessary oaths.— At the 
Empire. 


FRENCH WitTHovT TEARS.—Cram- 
ming French as boarders in a 
French family at the seaside pro- 
vides a new background for comedy. 
What story there is centers about 
the wiles of Diana, the entrancing 
sister of one of the five young men 
who are forced to battle for their 
hearts as they stuff their heads. A 
few of the scenes drag but others are 
extremely gay and amusing. — At 
the Henry Miller. 


A Hero Is Born.—Presented with 
almost too much lavishness by the 
Federal Theater, this is a fairy tale 
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dramatized by Miss Helburn of the 
Theater Guild, with original songs 
and music.—At the Adelphi. 


Tue Lapy Has a Heart.—Elissa 
Landi and Vincent Price (Prince 
Albert) do little to lighten this solid 
Hungarian comedy about a valet 
who becomes prime minister, which 
has been given a distinguished cast 
but lacks snap in its dialogue.—At 
the Longacre. 


To Be Reviewep Later: Julius 
Czsar, produced in modern dress 
by John Houseman and Orson 
Welles, who were so successful with 
Dr. Faustus; Madame Bovary, 
adapted by Benn W. Levy, with 
Constance Cummings; Antony and 
Cleopatra, with Tallulah Bankhead; 
Father Malachy’s Miracle, with Al 
Shean, a charming and diverting 
comedy. 


RECOMMENDED ON Tour: Richard 
II.; Victoria Regina; Tovarich. 

















The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CRUSADE FOR MORE FRUITFUL PREACHING 


N an upper room the Crusaders 
for a more Fruitful Preaching 
hold their monthly meetings. Not 
in Jerusalem but in the poorer part 
of New York’s East Side, in the 
Settlement House of St. Cecilia they 
have found a hospitable welcome. 
At these meetings in the Settlement 
House, sitting side by side with the 
laity, are a number of priests. For 
though this Crusade is essentially a 
lay movement, founded by a woman, 
a wife, the mother of a large fam- 
ily, clergy and laity, realizing the 
dangers that to-day menace the 
Church at home and abroad, have 
joined forces so that by coéperation 
the Word of God may be broadcast 
more fruitfully. 

It is inspiring to watch the rapid 
strides the work is taking. Started 
in the heart of Manhattan, this 
Crusade has already spread to parts 
of New York State and New Jersey, 
and interest in it is being shown in 
every quarter of the country. Yet 
the usual means employed by or- 
ganizations aiming to reach the 
public have not been used in this 
case. There has been no publicity 


in the press, no open propaganda, 
no money has been requested, no 
one approached to donate munifi- 
cent sums. Frequently in order to 
raise funds for various Catholic en- 
terprises, it seems necessary to hold 
elaborate entertainments where 
large numbers gather in the great 
ballrooms of our magnificent hotels, 
in stately clubs or private homes. 
Somehow in the simple background 
of St. Cecilia’s Settlement House, a 
vitally different spirit is manifest; 
one might almost call it a “Cor 
unum et anima una’’—one heart 
and one soul”—for it is this union 
of minds and hearts striving after 
the greater honor and glory of 
Christ their King which animates all 
those who have assembled together. 
Here the laity have the opportunity 
of meeting their priests informally, 
and of getting to know better, repre- 
sentatives of various religious com- 
munities. Here it is that after plan- 
ning further activities the laity leave 
comforted and strengthened in their 
desire to serve God more devotedly. 
The Crusade for a more Fruitful 
Preaching is bringing the clergy and 
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the laity together in a truly Catholic 
manner. 

There is high hope that this Cru- 
sade is going to become one of the 
most powerful weapons of the Cath- 
olic Church in this country. Its 
aims may be briefly stated: 

To assure the clergy that their ef- 
fort to “preach the Gospel to every 
creature” is supported by the great- 
er part and the more zealous part 
of the laity; that the people in the 
pews are not too hurried, or too 
impatient to listen to well prepared 
sermons: that in these days when 
the Church and her Divine Master 
are attacked as never before, the 
laity feel the need of more and more 
instruction and inspiration from the 
pulpit. 

To awaken the laity to a sense of 
appreciation of the sacredness and 
dignity of the teachings of the 
Church and to instill in them a rec- 
ognition of their religious duty in 
giving an attentive ear to the in- 
struction imparted to them by their 
priests. 

To combine clergy and laity in a 
nation-wide movement to oppose the 
countless campaigns organized to 
destroy the Church and her teach- 
ings. 

To encourage lay speaking and 
catechetical instruction supervised 
by ecclesiastical authorities. 

The members of the group stress 
the function of prayer in this Cru- 
sade, especially prayers to the Holy 
Ghost. They affirm by their atti- 
tude that they openly back their 
pastors in their effort to propagate 
the Word of God. It is by word of 
mouth that the enemies of Holy 
Mother Church attack her; it is by 
the spoken Word that Christ as 
divine Preacher, through the medi- 
um of His consecrated priests, re- 
futes the errors of the world and 


gives comfort and strength to His 
faithful followers. 

The Crusaders have drawn their 
stanchest friends from some of the 
best known preachers of America 
who to-day are on their board of 
advisers. These priests realize that 
they could give more if their flock 
were more eager to listen to the 
Word of God. The same applies to 
newly ordained priests, still afire 
with the first fervor of their sacred 
calling. How many of these, once 
they come to parishes are disheart- 
ened and discouraged at the hurry 
and rush and the get over-with-it 
attitude? Let the laity be gen- 
erous with their time for God, then 
the priests will gladly give a little 
extra to impart the divinely inspired 
Word. 

In Germany where there is no 
longer a Catholic press, where all 
printed matter is censored, and the 
passing about of encyclicals and 
pastorals is punished by imprison- 
ment, there has been a revival of 
preaching. At every Mass there is a 
sermon and the churches have been 
crowded as never before in the his- 
tory of the Church in Germany. 
Cardinal Faulhaber, the saintly prel- 
ate of Munich, reiterates that 
preaching and prayer alone can save 
the Church in his country. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, when the teaching 
of Christian Doctrine was banned in 
the schools of Germany the German 
hierarchy decreed that religious in- 
struction from now on was to be 
taught to the children of the Third 
Reich from the pulpit. This alone 
should convince us of the important 
mission the Church has in instruct- 
ing her people. The Word of God 
has been preached in the catacombs 
and from the mountain tops; there 
have been in the past Francis 
Xaviers and Vincent de Pauls; to- 
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day in our own age there are fiery 
champions of the Word of God. 
Following in their footsteps the Cru- 
saders do all in their power to fos- 
ter preaching, so that Christ the 
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King and Mary His Queen may 
reign in the hearts of men and bring 
peace on earth. 


MARIEL!I G. BENZIGER. 


ip 





—— 


THE CHURCH IN INDIA UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


HE most remarkable thing about 

the elections under the new 
Constitution for India is the tre- 
mendous success of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress Party, dominated 
by that arch-Communist politician, 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru,‘ and that 
apostle of reactionary Hinduism, 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi. In six of the 
eleven provinces in India, the Con- 
gress has secured absolute majori- 
ties. This sweeping success has 
been brought about by a number of 
causes. First and foremost was the 
swing of the pendulum which has 
accounted for the defeat of parties 
long in power. Secondly, there was 
the powerful appeal of the Indian 
Nationalist cause, and its slogan of 
“Vote for Gandhiji”’—a name, 
against which there is no argument 
in India. Last, but not least, the 
electioneering promises of the Con- 
gress candidates, including reduc- 
tion of rents, assessment of land 
revenue, a moratorium on debts, 
large cuts in the cost of adminis- 
tration, etc., created a strong pull in 
its favor, especially in the case of 
an ignorant and politically inexperi- 
enced electorate. These main 
causes, coupled with the sympathy 
for the sufferings undergone by 
some of the Congressmen have ma- 


1 Eprroatat. Nore: Other Catholic authorities 
in India whom we take to be well informed 
apparently do not agree with this judgment. 
For example, the paper, The Social Order, pub- 
lished at Allahabad, speaks with sympathy 
and admiration of the work of Pundit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. 





terially contributed to the success 
of that Party in all the Provincial 
Legislatures of India excepting the 
Punjab, Sindh and Bengal. 

How far this success of the anti- 
British and pro-Communistic party 
will tell upon the fortunes of Cath- 
olic India is the question which we 
propose to answer in the course of 
this short paper. 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
President of the Indian National 
Congress, is an outspoken champion 
of Communism, as is amply evi- 
denced by his major literary works, 
namely, his Autobiography and his 
Glimpses into the History of the 
World, not to speak of his various 
utterances reported in the Indian 
daily press. But of late, owing to 
the influence exerted on him by a 
handful of Catholic Congressmen, 
he seems to have revised his views, 
and to have expressed the opinion, 
that whatever be his _ personal 
tenets, the Indian National Congress 
would stand, not for Socialism, but 
for a democratic state. But these 
intermittent assurances are _ too 
often belied by the reports from 
Congress headquarters to the effect 
that the Indian National Congress is 
collecting funds to support the Com- 
munistic Spanish Government 
against the Catholic “insurgents” of 
that country. Suspicious as the 
whole Congress activities are, the 
Catholic hierarchy of India has not 
pronounced any ban upon the or- 
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ganization. As a matter of fact the 
majority of the Catholic candidates 
in the newly elected Indian Legisla- 
ture are Congressmen, and some of 
the members of the Indian hier- 
archy have not been slow to con- 
gratuate them in public meetings. 

Bishop Francis T. Roche, S.J., of 
Tuticorin, a son of the soil, sounded 
a note of warning, however, when 
he said to a Catholic audience in 
March, 1937: “In the past I have not 
hesitated to speak plainly and em- 
phatically condemning the mistaken 
policy of some of the leaders of the 
Indian National Congress, in im- 
porting into our land the Godless- 
nes3 and the Communistic ideals of 
Russia. Should any further attempt 
be made in that direction, I shall not 
hesitate to speak again as emphati- 
cally.” This shows that certain 
members of the hierarchy are ap- 
prehensive of a recrudescence of so- 
cialistic activities at the hands of 
that most powerful political body in 
India. The fifth All-India Catholic 
Congress held at Trichur in South 
India a year ago therefore rightly 
condemned the inroads of Com- 
munism and pleaded for the 
maintenance of a Christian Social 
Order in India as laid down by the 
Gospels and early Fathers of the 
Church, and in our own time by the 
Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII. and 
Pius XI. 

Another event of no less signifi- 
cance, that has cast a gloom over 
the fortunes of the Church in India 
is the Parliament of Religions held 
last March at Calcutta in memory 
of Sri Rama Krishna Paramahamsa, 
one of the latest of Hindu reformers 
—an assemblage at which delegates 
had been sent from Iran, Tibet, Bur- 
ma, China, Poland, Holland, South 
Africa, Great Britain and the United 
States. A distinguished gathering 
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of savants of European and Asiatic 
countries were also present, includ- 
ing such noteworthy visitors as 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh, Sir 
Francis Younghusband and Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore. Sir Brajen- 
dranath Seal, an eminent Hindu 
scholar, who opened the Parliament, 
remarked that the ultimate aim of 
the Parliament of Religions was to 
pave the way in the fullness of time, 
for the foundation of a Parliament 
of Man and a Federation of World 
Cultures. But he soon let the cat out 
of the bag when he began to decry 
“articles of faith, creeds and dogma 
which divided man from man,” and 
stated that it was the aim of the 
Parliament to find in religions the 
meeting place of all humanity. In 
other words he wanted, like the 
Great Master, Rama Krishna Para- 
mahamsa, in memory of whose cen- 
tenary the Parliament was called 
together, “to be a Hindu with a 
Hindu, a Moslem with a Moslem and 
a Christian with a Christian.” In 
fact all that the Calcutta Parlia- 
mentarians wanted to proclaim 
from the housetops was nothing 
but the reactionary Hindu views 
sponsored by Mr. Gandhi. “After 
long study and experience,” said 
Mr. Gandhi once, “I have come to 
the conclusion that all réligions are 
true; all religions have some error 
in them; all religions are almost as 
dear to me as my own Hinduism.” 
Hence it is that Romain Rolland, 
the French biographer of Mr. 
Gandhi has said: “Gandhi not only 
condemns all religious propaganda, 
either open or covert; but all con- 
versions, even voluntary from one 
faith to another, are displeasing to 
him.” Under the circumstances one 
can easily understand the motive 
that prompted the Parliamentari- 
ans at Calcutta, at a time when In- 
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dia had just been granted a new con- 
stitution and endowed with vast 
powers of self-government. To put 
it in plain words, the Parliament of 
Religions held at Calcutta is an open 
device to put obstacles in the way of 
the propagation of the Christian 
Faith in India. 

That the real aim of this Parlia- 
ment of Religions is the negation of 
all established forms of worship is 
sufficiently borne out by the presi- 
dential address delivered by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, the octoge- 
narian Hindu Poet Laureate of Ben- 
gal. “When a religion,” he says, 
“develops the ambition of imposing 
its doctrine on all mankind, it de- 
grades itself into a tyranny and be- 
comes an imperialism ...” No 
wonder that Tagore, being a poet, 
and a mystic poet at that, naturally 
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feels more at home in the some- 
what vague regions of his own crea- 
tion and chooses to close his eyes to | 
the drab realities of life, which have 
urged the founders and reformers 
of religions to stabilize their teach- 
ings by means of laws and rituals. 
It would be idle to believe that the 
great intellectuals, poets and artists 
assembled in the Parliament of Re- 
ligions at Calcutta were too igno- 
rant to realize this elementary truth. 
Under the circumstances the only 
reasonable conclusion that forces 
itself on us is that India under the 
new Constitution is fast forging 
fresh weapons against the spread of 
Catholicism — the only religion 
“that has developed the ambition of 
imposing its doctrine on all man- 
kind.” 
K. E. Jos. 











Nova et Vetera 


CHRISTMAS AT BETHLEHEM 


To be at Bethlehem on Christmas 
night is indeed an enviable experi- 
ence. On each of the two Christ- 
mases I spent in the Holy Land I had 
the good fortune to go to Bethlehem 
for the first Vespers of the feast. In 
the early afternoon of Christmas 
Eve the Latin Patriarch journeys to 
Bethlehem in stately procession. In 
olden days he was wont to ride on 
a richly caparisoned charger; in 
these drab days he is driven in a 
motor car; but the cross-bearer, in 
surplice and cassock, heads the pro- 
cession on horseback, and the Brit- 
ish authorities provide an official 
mounted escort, and apparently 
every Arab owning a horse, no mat- 
ter what its age may be, seems to 
join the cavalcade. The whole popu- 
lation of Bethlehem either lines the 
streets or gathers on the flat roofs 
of the houses. As soon as the Patri- 
arch’s approach is signalled, a pro- 
cession of vested clergy goes out to 
meet him in the square, in front of 
the church; the British District 
Commissioner pays his respects; the 
populace vigorously claps (rhyth- 
mic clapping of hands is inseparable 
from a Palestinian festivity) whilst 
the bands of the Franciscan and 
Salesian schools play their loudest. 
Above the noise, or mingling with it, 
one may catch a verse now and 
again of the Te Deum sung by clergy 
and seminarists from Jerusalem. I 
hope dear St. Joseph, when he en- 
tered Bethlehem so quietly and was 
so coldly received, on the first 


Christmas Eve, had the consolation 
of seeing or hearing in spirit the 
pomp and noise with which Christ- 
mas is ushered in ever since by the 
good folk of Bethlehem. 

Vespers begin—the church is 
packed: Rex pacificus magnificatus 
est, says the opening antiphon. 
Here the words seem charged with 
infinite significance; for the Peace- 
ful King was born here! Presently 
Mary’s own voice is heard in her 
sublime canticle: fecit mihi .. . 
magna... beatam me dicent omnes 
generationes! Yes, great things 
have been done unto thee, O Glori- 
ous Mother! Joyfully I unite my 
feeble voice with the voices of all 
generations that have called thee 
blessed. Blessed art thou, sweet and 
glorious Queen, by reason of that 
which occurred in yonder cave, only 
a few yards away! 

Swiftly the hours of the afternoon 
go by. Darkness descends upon the 
white hills and houses of Bethle- 
hem. A thousand candles shine 
brightly in the light-blue dome of 
heaven. I repair to the Cave to say 
Matins and Lauds, for there will be 
work for me to do whilst the Office 
is sung in the church. To say the 
incomparable Christmas Office at 
the very manger of the Saviour is 
more than compensation for the 
outward solemnity which I must 
needs forego. And so, in the pages 
of my Breviary, Psalmist and 
Prophets and Fathers of the Church 
pass in turn before the sacred cradle 
of the Messias, each with his own 
message and his particular homage, 
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dia had just been granted a new con- 
stitution and endowed with vast 
powers of self-government. To put 
it in plain words, the Parliament of 
Religions held at Calcutta is an open 
device to put obstacles in the way of 
the propagation of the Christian 
Faith in India. 

That the real aim of this Parlia- 
ment of Religions is the negation of 
all established forms of worship is 
sufficiently borne out by the presi- 
dential address delivered by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, the octoge- 
narian Hindu Poet Laureate of Ben- 
gal. “When a religion,” he says, 
“develops the ambition of imposing 
its doctrine on all mankind, it de- 
grades itself into a tyranny and be- 
comes an imperialism ...” No 
wonder that Tagore, being a poet, 
and a mystic poet at that, naturally 
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feels more at home in the some- 
what vague regions of his own crea- 
tion and chooses to close his eyes to | 
the drab realities of life, which have 
urged the founders and reformers 
of religions to stabilize their teach- 
ings by means of laws and rituals. 
It would be idle to believe that the 
great intellectuals, poets and artists 
assembled in the Parliament of Re- 
ligions at Calcutta were too igno- 
rant to realize this elementary truth. 
Under the circumstances the only 
reasonable conclusion that forces 
itself on us is that India under the 
new Constitution is fast forging 
fresh weapons against the spread of 
Catholicism — the only religion 
“that has developed the ambition of 
imposing its doctrine on all man- 
kind.” 
K. E. Jos. 
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CHRISTMAS AT BETHLEHEM 


To be at Bethlehem on Christmas 
night is indeed an enviable experi- 
ence. On each of the two Christ- 
mases I spent in the Holy Land I had 
the good fortune to go to Bethlehem 
for the first Vespers of the feast. In 
the early afternoon of Christmas 
Eve the Latin Patriarch journeys to 
Bethlehem in stately procession. In 
olden days he was wont to ride on 
a richly caparisoned charger; in 
these drab days he is driven in a 
motor car; but the cross-bearer, in 
surplice and cassock, heads the pro- 
cession on horseback, and the Brit- 
ish authorities provide an official 
mounted escort, and apparently 
every Arab owning a horse, no mat- 
ter what its age may be, seems to 
join the cavalcade. The whole popu- 
lation of Bethlehem either lines the 
streets or gathers on the flat roofs 
of the houses. As soon as the Patri- 
arch’s approach is signalled, a pro- 
cession of vested clergy goes out to 
meet him in the square, in front of 
the church; the British District 
Commissioner pays his respects; the 
populace vigorously claps (rhyth- 
mic clapping of hands is inseparable 
from a Palestinian festivity) whilst 
the bands of the Franciscan and 
Salesian schools play their loudest. 
Above the noise, or mingling with it, 
one may catch a verse now and 
again of the Te Deum sung by clergy 
and seminarists from Jerusalem. I 
hope dear St. Joseph, when he en- 
tered Bethlehem so quietly and was 
so coldly received, on the first 


Christmas Eve, had the consolation 
of seeing or hearing in spirit the 
pomp and noise with which Christ- 
mas is ushered in ever since by the 
good folk of Bethlehem. 

Vespers begin—the church is 
packed: Rex pacificus magnificatus 
est, says the opening antiphon. 
Here the words seem charged with 
infinite significance; for the Peace- 
ful King was born here! Presently 
Mary’s own voice is heard in her 
sublime canticle: fecit mihi .. . 
magna ...beatam me dicent omnes 
generationes! Yes, great things 
have been done unto thee, O Glori- 
ous Mother! Joyfully I unite my 
feeble voice with the voices of all 
generations that have called thee 
blessed. Blessed art thou, sweet and 
glorious Queen, by reason of that 
which occurred in yonder cave, only 
a few yards away! 

Swiftly the hours of the afternoon 
go by. Darkness descends upon the 
white hills and houses of Bethle- 
hem. A thousand candles shine 
brightly in the light-blue dome of 
heaven. I repair to the Cave to say 
Matins and Lauds, for there will be 
work for me to do whilst the Office 
is sung in the church. To say the 
incomparable Christmas Office at 
the very manger of the Saviour is 
more than compensation for the 
outward solemnity which I must 
needs forego. And so, in the pages 
of my Breviary, Psalmist and 
Prophets and Fathers of the Church 
pass in turn before the sacred cradle 
of the Messias, each with his own 
message and his particular homage, 
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Christus natus est nobis, venite 
adoremus! is the refrain of the 
opening canticle. It is as if the 
Angels invited us to vie with them 
in worshipping here, on this night 
of nights, where they too wor- 
shipped on the first Christmas 
night. 

By eight o’clock the church is 
packed. The building is far too 
small to accommodate the hundreds 
who come over from Jerusalem and 
the surrounding villages. A large 
party of Catholic soldiers had come 
over from Jerusalem. They were 
accommodated in a tribune, at the 
back of the church. To get there 
we had to go through the monastery 
and over the roof. They could not 
see much, I fear. I wanted them to 
go to their duties. After a little 
persuasion and some gentle bullying 
all declared themselves ready to go 
to confession. But where to hear 
them? Impossible to use the con- 
fessionals owing to the crowd. I 
had a brain wave. I told the boys 
that I would sit outside, on the roof 
of the church, and that they should 
come out there. And so it was done. 
It was nearly full moon; the night 
was very cold as I sat there, and not 
having foreseen this possibility, I 
had no overcoat and no covering for 
my bald head. But it was worth 
while catching a heavy cold. One 
by one the lads came out, knelt on 
the hard tiles and told their tale. 
Before me lay the Shepherds’ field 
bathed in silvery light; above me 
shone the same stars that gazed 
down on Bethlehem nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, and ever and anon 
I could hear the pealing of the or- 
gan and the harmonies of the choir 
singing the Matins of Christ’s nativ- 
ae 

Once upon a time a man was let 
down from the roof of a house to 
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have his sins forgiven by our Lord. 
That Christmas night it was His 
priest’s privilege to be the instru- 
ment of divine pardon on the roof 
of a house, in that same Holy Land 
of the Incarnation... . 

All the foreign consuls were pres- 
ent at the midnight Mass. I only 
heard part of it. After Lauds a sol- 
emn procession proceeds to the 
Cave; a wax figure of the Child Jesus 
is carried by the deacon. Arrived 
at the Grotto, the Gospel of the mid- 
night Mass is sung. At the words 
She wrapped Him in swaddling 
clothes, the deacon wraps a linen 
sheet about the figure. Then he 
sings Et HIC reclinavit eum in pre- 
sepio: the word hic is not in the 
Gospel, but its addition is justified 
a thousand times over. The figure 
is laid in the hollow of the rock 
which formed the manger. 

In the morning snow fell in Beth- 


lehem! 

—From In Christ’s Own Country. By Dom 
Fanest Grr, 0.S.B. (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd.). 


atti, 
—— 





THE Star WITHIN 


WE say that the Catholic Church 
has often in history had to struggle 
with her believing, but ignorant and 
maybe disobedient sons. She is not 
a Garden Enclosed, an Ivory Tower, 
wherein the Perfect are imprisoned 
or disport themselves. Men may 
genuinely admit doctrines, succumb 
to passions, and defy what they be- 
lieve. She has also had to struggle 
with “Christian heretics” — men 
who said they were more Christian 
than she was. They claimed that 
they understood and obeyed Christ 
better than she did. But to-day, 
for the first time she confronts a 
theory and a practice homogeneous 
all the world over, which says that 
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there is no God; that Christ has been 
a curse; that Morality based on be- 
lief in the one or the other is a false 
and harmful thing. A different ac- 
count of the very nature of Man is 
given by these writers. Man is the 
product of exclusively economic 
forces (Marx): or again, of obscure 
instincts (sexual in the long run— 
Freud). Hence, at any rate, the doc- 
trine of Christian Marriage must be 
got rid of. Members of Parliament 
who are also novelists have an easy 
task in making fun of existing di- 
vorce laws. They can make them 
seem not only immoral, but—far 
more damning—ridiculous. And so, 
maybe, they are. 

Christians, on their side, declare 
that Christ not only proclaimed a 
supernatural doctrine, but re- 
informed us what human nature 
was capable of and meant for, and 
provided the sweet but forceful al- 
liance between Nature and super- 
Nature which is expressed, in one 
way, by the ideal happy marriage. 
Anything beneath that is an imple- 
menting of the Un-making of Man, 
and of a return to the life of the 
jungle and the cave. 

But our race retains enough com- 
mon sense, as well as good con- 
science, to feel it “ought” to reject 
the post-Christian advice. However, 
it finds it much harder to reject it 
if that advice be made to seem not 
only specious, but plausible, and, 
indeed, alone suited to the “average 
man” who ought to think “perish- 
able things for me, the perishable,” 
instead of (as Aristotle reeommend- 
ed) to “play the immortal” so far 
as possible. I mean: the pagan him- 
self saw that either you can cut out 
the spiritual, the lasting, the defi- 
nitely right—then certainly you re- 
lapse into the “what pays,” what I 
like, what seems reasonable at the 
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moment and for the moment; or, 
you can enable yourself to do what 
you are meant to do—not only hitch 
your wagon to a star, but discover 
the star within your very self and 
see that you are intended for a diffi- 
cult adventure; and by “adventure” 
I do not at all mean having a shot 
at something that may perhaps not 
be there, leaping in the dark and 
what not, but directing your life ad 
ventura, towards a future thing, but 
a good future thing, and an ascer- 
tained future thing. “Bonaven- 
tura!” Catholics are not at all peo- 
ple setting out for Eldorados which 
may, after all, not exist; but people 
who say “You could, possibly, 
though most improbably, make a 
sort of satisfactory, self-contained 
life out of material things, but you 
will find that though in the abstract 
perhaps they might satisfy you, in 
the concrete they will not.” A 
“spark” will always “disturb” your 
“clod.” And I like to quote that 
Victorian Browning, because now 
and again, despite his cult of the 
literarily hideous, he often said 
things so lovely and true that no 
one is ever going to outsoar them. 
Try to fix it up as best you can with- 
in these world-finished contours 
and you will always be defeated; 
always malcontent; always “dis- 
turbed.” “A circle premature.” I 
hope your disturbation will occur 
before you settle down to the ex- 
tinction of your world, Polybius 
himself having observed that the 
Greek world died not least because 
it wouldn’t have children, or at any 
rate would not allow three-quarters 
of the poor little newborn creatures 
to survive. The modern move is, I 
agree, towards not allowing them to 
be conceived. The axe, as the Bap- 
tist very pithily remarked, is laid tc 
the root of the tree. Are they, by 
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bad luck, conceived? Abort them. 
(For modern acts modern verbs 
must be provided.) Are they born? 
Sterilise them. Do they grow up un- 
satisfactory to the State, your mas- 
ter? Euthanatise them. Counsels 
of Death, all of it. “Grow old along 
with me,” said the antique Brown- 
ing. So, too, says the Church, the 
ever-the-same, the ever-young, the 
alone-enduring. “The best is yet to 
be!” So said that poet; so, too, says 
Christ. But not just anyhow (so 
said Aristotle). 

In a word: Be Catholic Christians 
and the world will survive, and 
march towards its destiny. Play the 
fool with your bodies and back you 
will go towards the Un-made Man. 


—From Wedlock. By C. C. Maatrnpare, SJ. 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 


ip 
> 





Tue Goop OLp Days 


THE middle classes in the eight- 
eenth century were much less inde- 
pendent than they are to-day. Very 
rarely, and only partially, did they 
ever escape the influence of the gov- 
erning classes, the Court and the 
nobility. When the latter affect im- 
morality and irreligion, we are sure- 
ly not to look for uprightness, and 
strict religious observance from the 
former. Education was much neg- 
lected among the gentry. The no- 
bility no longer retained chaplains 
to care for the religious formation 
of their children. Bishop Secker 
had every right to complain in 1738, 
that Christianity itself was “railed 
at and ridiculed with very little re- 
serve.” 

“The clergy, judged as a body, 
were held in contempt.” Deism, en- 
joying a certain vogue in refined 
circles, and at Court, did not exert 
any direct influence upon the 
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masses, much less upon the rustics 
up-country. A sceptical attitude of 
mind, immediately resulting, flour- 
ished mightily in the drawing- 
rooms where Walpole, Bolingbroke, 
and their friends foregathered. 
This scepticism has ever remained 
one of the distinguishing marks of 
the upper classes of the period, as 
much as the snuff-box and the pow- 
dered wig. 

Naturally such grossness of con- 
duct, starting with high society, was 
followed—but bereft of its refine- 
ment—by all strata of society both 
in town and country-side. A total 
lack of education, such as we of the 
twentieth century cannot imagine, 
was widespread on all sides. Gross 
brutality reigned throughout the 
day in the streets of London, and 
degenerated, with the coming of 
night into downright savagery. To 
venture out at night was to run the 
risk of being killed. Few were the 
citizens who dared to leave their 
houses, to traverse the narrow and 
muddy streets; bandits, the whole 
night long, menaced the safety of 
any who should dare fare forth. 
When tumults arose—and they 
were not of rare occurrence—the 
police were utterly powerless to 
maintain a semblance of order. 
They were wise enough to retire 
from the scene of action. In the 
provinces, the maintenance of pub- 
jic order was in no better state than 
in the new industrial centres. The 
working population was housed in 
wretched hovels, deprived of all 
education; it lived in a frightful 
state of degradation without con- 
tact with the Anglican clergy whom 
it never even saw. These new col- 
lections of humanity did not appear 
in any of the old parish lists. They 
had no benefices attached to them. 
Where could they find a man gen- 
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erous enough to build churches in 
these mining districts so recently 
opened up? Up to the eighteenth 
century, the National Church had 
scarcely ever been faced with the 
necessity of erecting new buildings. 
The magnificent cathedrals, and the 
churches inherited from their Cath- 
olic forefathers, had been almost 
sufficient to satisfy the religious 
needs of a population which devel- 
oped but gradually. The coming of 
industrialism caused a considerable 
increase in the population, and new 
towns sprang up around the mine- 
heads. Just as in former times 
souls gathered around the steeples 
which pointed the way to heaven 
whither they aspired to go, so now 
they built their huts around the 
mine-heads, close to the under- 
ground passages in which the great- 
er part of their life would be spent. 
Men engaged in industry and com- 
merce grew enormously rich at the 
expense of the men they hired. In 
the rural counties most of the farm- 
ers were ruined by the infamous En- 
closure Acts which took from them 
their lands. All expelled from the 
farms were turned into industrial 
hands. The arrival of this new sup- 
ply of labour could have no other 
result—in view of the well-known 
laws of supply and demand—than 
to lower still further the famine 
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wages paid to these proletarians, 
outcasts, and industrial pariahs. 
Scourges of an appalling kind 
had descended upon the entire Eng- 
lish people. Its moral vigour was 
threatened; its religious well-being 
in danger of destruction—its health 
undermined and in peril. The open 
wound in the nation’s side caused by 
pauperism, far from healing, went 
deeper and deeper. At the mercy of 
capital—heartless as it was name- 
less—the industrial population was 
to see itself cruelly decimated by the 
introduction of machinery render- 
ing useless many of its hands. 
Adam Smith, Wesley’s contempo- 
rary, coldly formulated, in his En- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations, his iron 
laws, which the eighteenth century 
in England was to try out—in the 
flesh and blood of the workman’s 
family. Without a ray of happiness 
to brighten their lives; no peace, 
content, or satisfaction in their 
hearts; the horizon of their wretch- 
ed lives cramped and dismal yet 
without any mystical reliance on a 
future happiness in the world to 
come; their lot, one of utter misery 
and wretchedness! ... Ye forgotten 
forbears of modern democracy! ... 


—From John Wesley in the Evolution of 
Protestantism. By Maximin Pretre. Tr. by 
Rev. J. B. Howarp (New York: Sheed & Ward). 











EITHER THE CROSS OR THE SWASTIKA 


THE battle between the Cross and 
the Swastika, between uncompro- 
mising Christianity and the Chris- 
tianity that comes to terms with its 
enemy is the most important affair 
of our time. There is no truce pos- 
sible in this battle; it must be a 
knockout fight. The two opponents 
are so unassimilable that the end of 
the conflict must be the disappear- 
ance of either German Christianity 
or of National Socialism. There is 
no other alternative. 

There may be periods of relaxa- 
tion during this war, but no peace 
by negotiation. For Christianity is 
absolutely unmixable (unverein- 
bar) with the theory of race or the 
theory of the totalitarian state; it 
is unmixable with any deification of 
a Fuehrer and it cannot tolerate the 
ethical theology of National Social- 
ism. These are the reasons why a 
truce between Christianity and 
Nazism is as impossible as a squar- 
ing of the circle or as a combining 
of fire and water. We find here an 
“either-or” and not a “both-and.” 

An important element of Europe’s 
future is bound up with the issue 
of this conflict; the religious orien- 
tation of a large part of Europe is 
dependent upon it; and the political 
consequences too are teeming with 
possibilities. A newly heathenized 
Germany in the midst of the body of 
officially Christian Europe would 
be the starting point for a series of 
wars similar to the exterminating 
wars of the Reformation period. 

National Socialism concealed its 
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essential opposition to Christianity 
before it came to power; Hitler’s 
party even called itself the party of 
“positive Christianity.” Its stand 
against Bolshevism, Marxism, Free- 
masonry and Jewish influence even 
brought it many Christian adher- 
ents. But as soon as National So- 
cialism captured Germany, its pro- 
Christian mask fell from it and its 
basic opposition to the Christian 
view of life became evident. 

The ideologic leader of National 
Socialism, Alfred Rosenberg, pro- 
pounder of the pagan “Myth of the 
Twentieth Century,” came into view 
as the philosophical support of Hit- 
ler’s political activities. There also 
came into power and prominence 
Baldur von Schirach, leader of Ger- 
man youth, whose religion is a re- 
turn to the Nordic gods headed by 
Wotan. Only recently Hitler ce- 
mented a friendship with General 
Ludendorff and accorded Luden- 
dorff’s pagan “German Faith Move- 
ment” equal state privileges with 
Christianity. 

Especially noteworthy is the 
Nazi tactic of discrediting the Cath- 
olic faith by the means of discredit- 
ing it morally. They preferred this 
method of influencing German 
Catholic youth against their ancient 
religion to a frontal attack. The 
Nazis, like the Russian Bolsheviks, 
have not bothered about the dying 
generation and its religious attach- 
ments, training their efforts at the 
de-Christianization of the growing 
generation. The Vatican has made 
a heroic struggle against this base 
attack. 
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The chief open and avowed 
enemy of the Nazis is the Jewish 
race, and—strangely enough—this 
racial anti-Semitism has brought 
into the open the inevitable cleavage 
between the Christian and the Nazi 
conceptions of life. Nazism teaches 
that those of Jewish blood are of an 
inferior status, while Christianity 
teaches that its Founder was born 
of Jewish parents. The Nazi Min- 
ister for Church Affairs, Hans Kerrl, 
has informed the German people 
that the idea of Christ being of Jew- 
ish blood is ridiculous and that he 
was obviously an “Aryan”; obedient 
geneticists have not been wanting to 
corroborate Kerrl’s version of Chris- 
tian history. 

But Christian dogma attests in- 
fallibly that the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was of the “seed of David” 
and David was incontestably a Jew. 
The Nazi who wants to remain a 
Christian finds himself between the 
horns of an uncomfortable di- 
lemma: shall he deny the Church’s 
teaching about the human ancestry 
of his Redeemer or shall he deny the 
official Nazi race theories? Here is 
the inescapable alternative for the 
modern German. He must be either 
for the Cross or for the Swastika. 
No compromise is possible. 

The hatred of Nazism for Judaism 
is merely the outpost for its rooted 
hatred for Christianity. Directly 
behind the slogan “Los von Rom” 
is to be detected the slogan “Los von 
Bethlehem.” The opposition to the 
Jews as a race leads directly to the 
opposition to Christianity as a re- 
ligion. The poor German soon finds 
himself faced with the state’s de- 
mand that he deny his dogmatically 
declared freedom of conscience and 
will. The Nazi state demands the 
complete subjugation of his moral 
conscience. Nazism will not tol- 
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erate any gods before the Fuehrer. 
It brings us back to the days of the 
early martyrs when thousands died 
because they would not acknowl- 
edge the suzerainty of Czsar over 
Christ. 

In its desperate attempt to root 
out Christianity, Nazism has con- 
ceived the base tactic of fighting 
Catholicism with morality trials. 
It is an ancient and a shabby trick. 
King Phillippe August of France 
used it in the fourteenth century 
against the Knights Templar and he 
succeeded in driving them out of 
his dominions. Shall Catholic Chris- 
tianity be driven out of Germany by 
a pagan Czsarism using ancient 
pagan weapons? Catholic Chris- 
tianity defends itself against Nazi 
Czsarism by using the weapon of 
mystical martyrdom. This weapon 
prevailed against the Czsarism of 
ancient Rome; meekness prevailed 
against guile and persecution. Shall 
it fail against the Czsarism of to- 
day? 

—From Gerechtigkeit (Vienna), September 2, 
1937. Translated by Davin Gonrpon. 


-— 
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Wuat Is Catnotic ACTION? 


“Tue Church must once more re- 
turn to the people, that the people 
may return to the Church,” said the 
German Catholic leader, Kolping, 
nearly a century ago. .. . The prin- 
ciple is self-evident, but how is it to 
be applied in practice? 

The Church must understand the 
people. Priests and those who are 
occupied in any way with the care 
of souls must learn to appreciate the 
soul of the modern working-man. 
It is not sufficient to continue in 
the old way, to assume that because 
human nature remains essentially 
the same it does not present im- 
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portant accidental differences from 
age to age. A new understanding 
is required and new methods must 
be applied. . . . During the four 
hundred years in which he has tried 
to build a world without God, man 
has made for himself a gigantic ap- 
paratus intended to satisfy every 
human need and cure every human 
weakness; through the growth of 
new forms of government he has en- 
deavored to safeguard the interests 
of all members of society, and 
through social organizations he has 
provided for every mischance in hu- 
man life. Yet it has failed. There 
is still starvation in conditions as 
bad as at any time in history. Man 
still exploits his fellow man and 
does him to death in the most brutal 
fashion. Life remains insecure, and 
man is beginning to realize it. 
Dehumanized by a century of 
technical progress, he seeks to be- 
come a man again and endeavours 
to fulfil the demands of his nature 
in the very technical forms with 
which he is occupied. He is nat- 
urally heroic and, in a machine age. 
finds his heroism constantly put to 
the test. “In order that the inde- 
scribably complicated mechanism 
under which we are all straining 
can function at all, millions of men 
have to stand at their posts and 
punctually fulfil their tasks. . 
Accidents are often hindered and 
the lives of hundreds saved only 
through deeds which go beyond the 
limits of strict duty.” Being ration- 
al, he seeks a ground for this; he 
tries to build up an ethos of Labour 
or he takes one ready made. That 
again is where Communism suc- 
ceeds; it accepts the machine, glo- 
ries in it, and provides a complete 
philosophy which, though material- 
ist, does to a large extent satisfy the 
immediate demands of spiritual 
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man. In time, of course, it fails and 
man, disillusioned and betrayed, 
struggles again to find a final and 
all-sufficing explanation. 

Implicit in Christianity is the 
complete philosophy of labour as 
there is of all human life. Chris- 
tianity too is capable of sanctifying 
the machine (for, being good in it- 
self, there is no reason why it should 
not be elevated in the use of re- 
deemed humanity). Unfortunately, 
Christians have previously made too 
much of the opposition between the 
Church and industrialism. Indus- 
trialism is the atmosphere which 
the worker breathes; it cannot be 
abandoned without abandoning the 
whole fabric of modern civilization. 
It is far better to give reason, life, 
and soul to it; make it endurable, 
and thus get rid of the evils asso- 
ciated with it. For the factory and 
the machine are not evil, but only 
certain accidental conditions in fac- 
tories and the soul-destroying, long- 
drawn-out application to one aspect 
of the machine. These things can 
be changed without destroying in- 
stitutions which are genuinely use- 
ful for humanity. In other words. 
we have to build up a philosophy of 
labour, to draw out the implications 
of the Gospel and develop the teach- 
ing of the great social encyclicals 
from this aspect. Something of a 
start has been made in this direc- 
tion, but there is a great deal still to 
be achieved. 

Even though we lack a fully- 
worked-out philosophy in the revo- 
lutionary conditions of modern life. 
the practical approach to the masses 
must still be made. For this task 
Christian workers are needed. They 
must be themselves profound and 
convinced Christians if they are to 
christianize others, but they must 
be workers if they are even to un- 
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derstand the worker. “The first 
and immediate apostles of the 
working-men must themselves be 
working-men,” says Pius XI., and 
it was his genius which saw the 
solution of the problem of the 
masses, and therefore also of the re- 
lations between the Church and the 
modern State in Catholic Action. 

For Catholic Action is precisely 
the spiritualization of the masses 
through an apostolate of devoted 
souls each working in the appro- 
priate milieu. For this the Pope has 
appealed, and he has not been with- 
out response to his call. There is 
the vast movement of the J. O. C., 
and other kindred forms of the 
apostolate in France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. There is a secret but 
none the less effective apostolate in 
Germany. In Austria it is winning 
back many who were estranged 
both from the Church and the pres- 
ent leaders of the State, through the 
influence of radical socialism. In 
Italy it promises to bring a Christian 
people to prevail upon and trans- 
form an otherwise pagan State. In 
England there is becoming more ex- 
pressive a certain Divine discontent 
which ought to be the beginning of 
a more genuine and fervent aposto- 
late than that which we have so far 
known. 

But the enemies are many and 
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have powerful weapons. Catholic 
Action moves slowly, and before it 
has succeeded in penetrating to the 
masses the catastrophe may have 
burst upon us. That, in fact, is what 
has happened in Spain, and it is still 
too early to prophecy a completely 
happy renewal of the Catholic spirit 
in that country. What happened 
there may be repeated elsewhere, 
and Pius XI. has wisely insured 
against the failure of the movement 
which he has planned for Europe 
by increased attention to the mis- 
sions which may be the outposts of 
a faith which Europe has lost. 

Not that the faith nor even the 
movement which exists to increase 
it can completely fail in Europe. 
The spiritualization of the masses 
has already gone so far that a nu- 
cleus will always remain to convert 
the pagan invaders of Christendom 
and transform the new State, until 
it is compelled by its very subjects 
to acknowledge the kingdom of 
Christ and the proper subordina- 
tion of its power in all spiritual mat- 
ters to the jurisdiction of Christ’s 
Vicar. The sword will be under the 
sword, the temporal power subordi- 
nated to the spiritual, and the world 
with its principalities and powers 
subjected to Christ. 


—Epwarp QuInN, in The Dublin Review 


(London), October. 











Recent Events 


CHANGES IN THE AMERICAN 
HIERARCHY 


THE Most Rev. William Joseph 
Hafey, first Bishop of Raleigh, South 
Carolina, was appointed early in 
October, Titular Bishop of Appia, 
and Coadjutor Bishop of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, with faculties of 
Apostolic Administrator. The Ordi- 
nary of the diocese, the Most Rev. 
Thomas C. O’Reilly, has been grave- 
ly ill for several months. Bishop 
Hafey comes from Massachusetts, 
but he was ordained for the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore in 1914. Ten 
years later he was appointed Chan- 
cellor and a year later was desig- 
nated for the new Diocese of 
Raleigh; he was consecrated June 
24, 1925. Bishop Hafey is national 
chaplain of the Catholic Daughters 
of America. 

The Holy See selected the Right 
Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness to suc- 
ceed Bishop Hafey at Raleigh, and 
news of the appointment followed 
closely upon the word of its Bishop’s 
transfer to Scranton. Monsignor 
McGuinness knows well the prob- 
lems of the Church in the South be- 
cause he has been associated with 
the Catholic Church Extension So- 
ciety since 1919. A priest of the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia since 
1915, Bishop-elect McGuinness holds 
doctorates in theology and in canon 
and civil law from the University of 
Santo Tomas in Manila. He served 
as assistant director of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith in 
Philadelphia for two years and in 
1919 was named field secretary of 
the Catholic Church Extension So- 


ciety, and later became first vice- 
president and general secretary, and 
also served as executive secretary of 
the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. In 1929 the Holy Father 
created Father McGuinness a Do- 
mestic Prelate with the title of Right 
Reverend Monsignor. The Bishop- 
elect will be consecrated in Phila- 
delphia December 21st. 

The Archdiocese of Cincinnati re- 
ceived a new Auxiliary Bishop Oc- 
tober 7th, when the Most Rev. 
George J. Rehring was consecrated 
in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Cincinnati, 
by Archbishop McNicholas, filling 
the place left vacant when the Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Albers was trans- 
ferred to the new See of Lansing, 
Michigan, some months ago. 

The Most Rev. Duane G. Hunt was 
consecrated fifth Bishop of Salt 
Lake, Utah, October 29th, by the 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop 
of San Francisco. Bishop Hunt’s 
predecessor, the Most Rev. James E. 
Kearney, was installed as Bishop of 
Rochester, New York, on Armistice 
Day, the occasion marking the for- 
mal inauguration of the new Pro- 
Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, the 
old cathedral having been closed. 
(See “Recent Events,” September, 
1937, page 743.) 
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INAUGURATION OF LATERAN 
ATHENZUM 


Suortiy after his return to the 
Vatican from Castel Gandolfo, Pope 
Pius XI. journeyed to the Lateran to 
inaugurate the new Athenzum, a 
pontifical university, which had 
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been established chiefly through the 
generosity of the Holy Father him- 
self, at a cost estimated to be $500,- 
000. When His Holiness arrived at 
the Athenzum, he was carried in a 
sedan chair to a chapel and then on 
a tour of inspection of the building, 
coming finally to the grand hall 
where a throne had been prepared. 
Here were gathered twenty-six car- 
dinals and more than a hundred 
other ecclesiastics, including patri- 
archs, archbishops and bishops, and 
the rectors of all the ecclesiastical 
colleges in Rome. 

The Supreme Pontiff spoke for 
twenty minutes and it was reported 
that his gestures while speaking 
were vigorous and that he showed no 
sign of fatigue when the ceremonies 
were ended. He spoke of his pleas- 
ure at returning to the city at the 
time when the students of the Athe- 
nzum were resuming their classes. 
He noted that it was the eve of the 
Feast of St. Charles Borromeo, and 
that this year marked the fourth 
centenary of the birth of this great 
Archbishop of Milan. The inaugu- 
ration, said the Holy Father, was a 
promise of new and greater progress 
in spiritual and intellectual life, 
with always greater honor to 
science and the Church. 
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New York Bus Bitt DECLARED 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


AFTER a gubernatorial veto to a 
bill that would enable children at- 
tending parochial schools to use the 
free bus service afforded public 
school children, the Kelly-McCreery 
Amendment to the Education Law 
was finally passed and signed by 
Governor Lehman in April and May, 
1936. In January of this year the 
local Board of Education in Hemp- 
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stead, Long Island, refused the bene- 
fits of this bill to the children at- 
tending Our Lady of Loretto School. 
Appeal was made to the State Com- 
missioner of Education and the 
Hempstead Board was ordered to 
provide transportation for the Cath- 
olic pupils. Then in August twe 
citizens instituted a suit in the Su- 
preme Court of Nassau County to 
restrain the Board of Education 
from giving free transportation to 
the children of the parochial school 
on the ground that it was in viola- 
tion of the Constitution and Educa- 
tion Law of the State of New York. 

The Brooklyn Tablet, which had 
led the campaign for the Bill last 
year, reported this whole case in the 
second week of November, and sum- 
marized the findings of Justice 
George H. Furman of Patchogue, in 
the Supreme Court of Nassau 
County, as follows: (a) The amend- 
ed Law granting equal transporta- 
tion to public and parochial school 
children is constitutional; (b) par- 
ents have the right to send their 
children to schools of their choice; 
(c) transportation is not an aid to 
parochial schools but a convenience 
to the pupils; and (d) to deny equal 
transportation to parochial school 
children would be discrimination. 

The decision is important, as a 
dozen other towns, including some 
up-state, were delaying action till 
the case in Nassau County was 
settled. 
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Two FRENCH CATHEDRALS 
REOPENED 


ReBvuILT and restored, the war- 
shattered Cathedrals of Soissons 
and Reims were reopened with sol- 
emn ceremonies in October. On 
October 18th, His Eminence, Em-: 
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manuel Cardinal Suhard, Arch- 
bishop of the historic See, conse- 
crated the main altar of the great 
Cathedral of Reims, closed for over 
twenty years, while other bishops 
consecrated other altars; the Apos- 
tolic Nuncio to France, the Most Rev. 
Valerio Valeri, and about 600 prel- 
ates and priests were present. 

The Cathedral in which thirty-six 
Kings of France had been crowned, 
was hit by a shell on September 4, 
1914. Shortly afterward it was oc- 
cupied by the Germans, who estab- 
lished an emergency hospital in it, 
covering the floor with straw. The 
French kept it as a hospital after 
the Germans withdrew from the city 
that same month. A destructive fire 
during a heavy bombardment, Sep- 
tember 14th, with the straw adding 
fuel to it, caused most of the dam- 
age; the roof caved in at this time. 
The damage was completed by fur- 
ther hits during the remainder of the 
War, for the town was under con- 
stant bombardment. It was in large 
measure due to the generous gifts 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
the architect, M. Deneux, that Reims 
was restored, though the stained 
glass and other artistic treasures 
that were destroyed, could not be 
replaced. 

A few days after the ceremonies 
at Reims, the Cathedral at Soissons 
was also reopened with solemn cere- 
monies by the Bishop of that his- 
toric See, the Most Rev. Ernest- 
Victor Mennechet, in the presence 
of Cardinal Suhard, prelates and 
officials of the state. Soissons had 
suffered from German shells a 
month earlier than Reims, and the 
Cathedral finally was completely 
destroyed, and had to be entirely 
rebuilt. Services were held in the 
sacristy for some years. A new set 
of bells was blessed in 1931. 
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CaTHOLIC ALUMNI FEDERATION 


TuHeE eighth biennial convention 
of the National Catholic Alumni 
Federation was held in Boston at 
the end of October, with 600 dele- 
gates in attendance. His Eminence, 
William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, paid a surprise 
visit to the convention in spite of 
being ill. His Eminence said that 
there was a crying need in the world 
to-day for educated men, but, he 
said, we need the education of the 
heart as well as of the mind. The 
Cardinal continued: “The great 
masses are bewildered; they have 
been promised a paradise on earth. 
The people listen while they pretend 
to lead, but not in the right direc- 
tion. These persons use personal 
magnetism and do not use reason. 

“The United States needs you as 
never before,” said His Eminence. 
“The United States needs the influ- 
ence of well-educated men who 
know the right and do the right... 
as educated Catholic men you know 
what is revealed, and through the 
practice of your religion you have 
the opportunity of strengthening 
your souls to do what is right. Use 
these resources.” 

The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
professor of political science at 
Georgetown University, who was 
present at the sessions, spoke on the 
danger in the present labor disputes. 
“In this struggle,” said Father Par- 
sons, “lies the first problem that 
confronts democracy from within; 
the problem of reconciling this in- 
equality of fact with the equality of 
justice, of the natural law. Fascism 
can come of too much insistence on 
social reform. Fascism can come 
of too much resistance of social re- 
form. If democracy cannot cope 
with this problem, if it does not even 
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recognize that there is a problem, 
sooner or later it will abdicate in 
favor of Fascist or Communist col- 
lectivism.” 

A feature of the convention was 
an exhibition of posters, cartoons, 
books, pamphlets and similar mate- 
rial from atheist and Communist 
sources, chiefly from Soviet Russia. 
The exhibit was loaned by the 
Trinity League of New York, of 
which the Rev. Paul Ward, C.S.P.. 
is director. 

Arthur J. Hughes was elected 
president of the Federation, Ed- 
mond B. Butler, chairman of the 
executive committee, and Roy A. 


Bronson, Gerard L. Carroll and 
James E. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dents. 
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Five New CARDINALS 


It is officially announced that 
Pope Pius will hold secret and pub- 
lic consistories on December 13th 
and 16th respectively for the crea- 
tion of five Cardinals. 

The prelates who are to receive 
the red hat are Monsignori Adeodato 
Giovanni Piazza, Patriarch of Ven- 
ice; Ermenegildo Pellegrinetti, 
Apostolic Nuncio to Yugoslavia; Ar- 
thur Hinsley, Archbishop of West- 
minster, England; Giuseppe Piz- 
zardo, Archbishop of Nicza and 
Secretary of the Congregation for 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
and Pierre Gerlier, Archbishop of 
Lyons, France. 
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Amy Brooks MAGINNIS 


On November 11th, Amy Brooks 
Maginnis, wife of the well-known 
ecclesiastical architect, died sudden- 
ly at her home in Brookline, Massa- 


chusetts. Mrs. Maginnis, a convert 
to the Faith, was a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College and a frequent con- 
tributor of poems and short stories 
to America, The Commonweal, and 
THE CaTHOLIC Wor.tp. Only last 
month we published the first con- 
tribution of her eldest daughter, a 
vivid account of her experiences in 
Shanghai during the bombardment 
there. 
May her soul rest in peace. 
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SUCCESSES IN THE FOREIGN MISSION 
FIELD 


In the middle of October the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America at Maryknoll, New York, 
made a report for the year ending 
July 15, 1937, of their work in China, 
Manchukuo and Korea. There was a 
total of 7,434 adult baptisms, and it 
was estimated that when the infant 
baptisms were tabulated the grand 
total would approach 15,000. The 
number of adult baptisms showed a 
thirty-five per cent increase over the 
preceding year. 

Separate reports were made for 
the various districts under the 
charge of the Maryknoll Fathers. 
Three of these are in South China. 
The vicariate of Kongmoon, where 
there are eighteen missions, had 521 
adult baptisms, raising the present 
Catholic population to 9,662. In the 
vicariate of Kaying where there are 
fourteen missions, 3,216 adults were 
baptized, bringing the Catholic 
population to over 13,000, and in the 
prefecture of Wuchow with a dozen 
mission stations, 965 received bap- 
tism; here the Catholic population 
is over 7,000. 

Up in Manchukuo, where twelve 
stations minister to both Chinese 
and Japanese, there were 898 con, 
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verts, increasing the Catholic popu- 
lation to 7,751. But Korea was 
judged the most promising of the 
mission fields. Here there are six- 
teen missions and they reported 
1,834 converts. The Fathers minis- 
ter to over 18,000 Catholics. This 
brings the combined Catholic popu- 
lation of these five areas to 56,969. 
The prefecture of Kyoto in Japan 
was intrusted to Maryknoll a few 
months ago, but no report was made 
from the four missions there. 
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As we go to press, Prefect Apos- 
tolic McGrath, recently quoted in 
these pages, cables from Shanghai: 

“Hospital and refugee conditions 
heartrending. Can you secure sore- 
ly-needed financial help? Matter 
immediate. Life death countless 
thousands. Personally superintend- 
ing distribution funds.” 


Contributions may be sent to him 
by mail or cable. Address: 44 Rue 
Chapsal, Shanghai, China. 
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Our Contributors 


In September JoHN BUNKER writ- 
ing on Napoleon succeeded in en- 
livening a somewhat hackneyed 
theme. Writing now on “Danse 
Macabre: Elements in the Problem 
of War and Peace” he is equally 
successful in putting forth a new 
viewpoint on a much debated and 
re-debated subject. Into its forma- 
tion have gone many months of 
preparation and revision. President 
of a busy advertising firm in Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Bunker still finds time for 
the cultivation of his fine literary 
talent. 


WELL done and different is “The 
Troubled City,” the work of a new 
contributor from Cheshire, England, 
Puiutie JonHN. A free-lance writer 
by occupation, he writes for the 
Daily Mail, the Radio Times, the 
Cork Examiner, The Sower, St. An- 
thony’s Annals, etc.; in 1934 he won 
the Lord Northcliffe Literary Prize. 


Were it not the Assistant Master 
of Novices at St. Andrew on Hudson, 
the Rev. JosepH T. Durkin, S.J., 
who says so, we should be inclined 
to question the statement that “We 
Are Not So Lawless.” As it is we of 
this berated and abused generation 
accept it with a sense of relief and 
self-satisfaction that even St. Ig- 
natius will pardon us. The more so 
as Father Durkin is a student of 
English social and economic his- 
tory, particularly as regards trans- 
portation and trade in medieval 
times. This is his first appearance 
in our pages, but he has been a fre- 
quent contributor to America. 


WE have already profited by Rev. 
JosEPpH F. THORNING’S summer 
spent in Europe in the study of con- 
ditions there. He has still much to 
say and we are particularly glad to 
hear him on “Why the Press Failed 
on Spain,” a subject which has been 
the cause of a great deal of puzzled 
speculation. Father Thorning is 
heard frequently on the lecture plat- 
forms of Universities and learned 
societies. 


TuHaT valiant fighter for justice, 
Dan W. GILBERT, turns his doughty 
pen aside for the nonce from the re- 
form of godless education to write 
of “Jokers in the New Soviet Con- 
stitution.” In his latest book, 
Slaughter of Innocence, Mr. Gilbert 
evinces the same capacity for honest 
indignation that marked his earlier 
exposées of educational procedure 
in these United States. 


In “Father Murdoch’s First Mass” 
JoHN KENNETH MERTON, PH.D., 
Litt.D., a teacher in Baltimore, 
gives us his first fiction. He is a fre- 
quent contributor of discriminating 
criticism to our Book Review De- 
partment. 


It is nearly twenty-five years 
since we have heard from NEVILE 
Watts, B.A. (Cams.) (“The Truth 
of Fiction”), but his pen has been 
by no means idle in the interim. He 
has given two volumes to the Loeb 
Classical Library, has published two 
book of poems, one Pedant Poems, 
this year; and he is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Dublin Review. Mr. 
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Watts lives in Bath and has been 
Classical Master at Downside 
School since 1909. 


Dr. CHRISTIAN RICHARD will be re- 
membered as the author of the much 
commended “The Broken Equilibri- 
um” in our September number. 
There we gave our readers some in- 
teresting details concerning his life 
history. In “The Social Responsi- 
bility of the University” he records 
his impressions of the International 
Conference on Higher Education, 
held in Paris last summer, and to 
which he was a delegate. 


ConTRIBUTOR to a score or more 
Irish, English, American and Euro- 
pean periodicals, JoHN COGHLAN 
(“The Woodcarver of Lozel”) is a 
young Irishman who has had a ver- 
satile career as shopkeeper, sales- 
man, secretary and assistant editor 
of a woman’s magazine. He writes 
fiction, essays and poetry and has 
in active preparation a novel and a 
collection of his short stories. This 
is his initial appearance in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD. 


We do not know when we have 
seen any brief characterization of a 
saint that we have enjoyed more 
than Francis X. Murpny’s “The 
Irascible Hermit.” It grew out of 
an intense interest in the Fathers of 
the Church and the conviction, 
which we share, that the populariza- 
tion of the lives of these great men 
has been considerably neglected to 
the decided detriment of our Cath- 
olic heritage. Mr. Murphy made his 
classical studies at St. Mary’s Col- 
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lege, North East, Pa., and is at pres- 
ent studying theology in the Re- 
demptorist Seminary at Esopus, N. 
Y. Incidentally, would that all iras- 
cibles were hermits. 


A Group of students of philosophy 
from three different Provinces of 
the Society of Jesus, all studying at 
St. Louis University, are collaborat- 
ing on a series of articles outlining 
the mutual influence of Catholicism 
and Music. Tuomas F. Gavin, S.J., 
from the Maryland-New York Prov- 
ince, originator of the idea, is re- 
sponsible for the first article, “The 
Lyre and the Cross,” which we now 
present to our readers. 


Poets: It is not strange that 
Christmas should inspire religious 
poets, and a layman as well. Sis- 
TER Mary Puiip (“There Was No 
Room in the Inn”) is a new Domini- 
can poet, an Iowan by birth and a 
graduate of Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill. She is at present teach- 
ing in the Edgewood High School in 
Madison, Wis. Sister M. THERESE 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior, 
whose delicate verse we already 
know, wrote “This Christmas Day” 
for her brother who is a theologian 
at the Gregorian in Rome. GEoRGE 
B. Hewetson’s “The King” is to be 
included in a collection of his devo- 
tional poems which will soon be 
ready for publication. Mr. Hewet- 
son, an Anglican minister for 
twenty-three years before he was 
received into the Church in 1914, 
will be remembered as the author 
of the long poem “Vergil” in our 
October, 1930, number. 








Mew Books 


An Inquiry into the Principles of the Good Society. By Walter Lippmann.— 
The Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, 1820-1824. Edited by Fred Edgcumbe. 
—Sorrow Built a Bridge. By Katherine Burton.—And Then the Storm. By Sister 
M. Monica, Ph.D.—The Soul of Spain. By Havelock Ellis.—Counter-Attack on 


Spain. By Ramon Sender.—The Faithful Wife. 
By Carolyn Wells.—Shorter Notices.—Children’s Books. 


My Life. 


An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Good Society. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.00. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. 

This book sums up the develop- 
ment of Mr. Lippmann’s thought 
during the last twenty-five years 
and presents us with the frame- 
work of his present political phi- 
losophy. The author deserves a 
word of praise from reviewers and 
a vote of thanks from his readers 
for the elaborate analytical index of 
sixteen pages which precedes the 
text—a device which should be re- 
stored to its former popularity. 

Briefly stated, the author holds 
that the present grave ailments of 
the body politic are traceable to the 
arrested development of eighteenth 
century liberalism, which lost its in- 
fluence and yielded control of the 
world to reformers hostile to the 
liberal tradition. “Men are asked tc 
choose between security and liberty. 
To improve their fortunes they are 
told that they must renounce their 
rights. To escape from want they 
must enter a prison.” This, as the 
author well says, is a vicious dilem- 
ma; and he begins his book by pro- 


By Sigrid Undset.—The Rest of 


testing that the prospect is “too dis- 
mal to be endured.” 

The first part of the volume ana- 
lyzes the attempts made in Europe 
and America during the last sixty 
years to organize a directed social 
order, and finds a steady drift to- 
wards Fascism, Communism, and 
the “gradual collectivism” of the 
democratic states. Mr. Lippmann 
holds that the social order envisaged 
by modern governments is not even 
theoretically conceivable. He be- 
lieves that a directed society must 
be bellicose and poor; for in order 
to be prosperous and peaceable so- 
ciety must be free. This belief he 
presents as a restatement of a basic 
truth taught by the liberals of the 
eighteenth century; and he devotes 
much of his volume to an attempt 
to discover why this basic truth was 
gradually forgotten and why the 
promise of liberalism remained un- 
fulfilled. Practically the reason was 
that the liberals “ceased to interpret 
experience and to command the in- 
terest of the people.” 

There is no padding in these 400 
pages. The author brings to the 
discussion of a vital problem re- 
sources of high intelligence and of 
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long and specialized study. Here, 
as always, we find him professing a 
belief in the sacredness of human 
liberty and here, perhaps more 
plainly than elsewhere, we find him 
stating as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his philosophy the higher 
law, the self-evident truth, that 
“man is inalienably inviolable.” 
And he warns that this belief in a 
higher law is not to be rejected sum- 
marily simply because it has some- 
times been abused, for it is the un- 
derlying conception upon which 
Aristotle and the Stoics, Aquinas 
and Grotius, the founders of English 
constitutional government, the crea- 
tors of the American Republic and 
other sages, saints and heroes have 
based their hope of a happily or- 
dered existence. When Mr. Lipp- 
mann states that collectivism is al- 
ways profoundly irreligious because 
it is opposed to an awareness of eter- 
nal things, he comes near to saying 
that the basic foundation of his own 
political philosophy is religious; 
and, for all his unwillingness,—or 
rather unreadiness, — to commit 
himself to a definite religious pro- 
fession, he at least points the spirit- 
ual road along which the searcher 
after truth must travel. On page 
378 he writes a paragraph of which 
a Christian philosopher might be 
proud. 

Mr. Lippmann does not offer this 
volume as a “complete solution.” 
He says: “So far only I know how tc 
go; someone else may find in it a 
clue that will lead him further.” 
But he himself might, without great 
difficulty, go much further, further 
back in history, further down under 
the surface in his analysis of what 
is good for the individual and good 
for society. If he were emancipated 
from conventions and preposses- 
sions which at times seem to blind 
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and fetter him, if he dedicated him- 
self whole-heartedly to the active 
pursuit at any cost of those sacred 
ideals which he has consistently 
professed, Mr. Lippmann would be 
far better able both to round out his 
philosophy to a completed whole 
and to speak, not more eloquently 
perhaps, but more convincingly. 
The well informed reader will regret 
that Mr. Lippmann should yield to 
what seems like the unconscious 
urge of bigotry when he goes out of 
his way to speak of Galileo’s torture 
on the rack,—a myth now rejected 
by every encyclopedia-reading 
schoolboy. The observing reader 
will also note with something ap- 
proaching dismay that Mr. Lipp- 
mann seems to regard the eight- 
eenth century as the era in which 
an adequate conception of human 
liberty first dawned upon the world. 

One more comment. All who 
fight against political oppression,— 
fascistic, communistic, or pseudo- 
democratic, must bear in mind 
that bitter experience has made 
many contemporary lovers of lib- 
erty rather distrustful of those who 
worship publicly at its shrine, yet 
never cry out in horror and in pro- 
test against the things that have 
been done in the name of liberty, in 
Russia, in Mexico and in Spain. 

J. Mcs. 


The Letters of Fanny Brawne to 
Fanny Keats, 1820-1824. Edited 
with a Biographical Introduction 
by Fred Edgcumbe. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. 
Here is incontrovertible proof of 

a fact of which many of us have 

been aware by a kind of instinct. 

There was little else on which to 

base the conviction that the girl 

whom Keats loved could not have 
been the light-minded flirt so gener- 
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ally depicted. She was, one felt cer- 
tain, not commonplace, not heart- 
less and vain, a worthless baggage 
on whom a great poet poured out a 
misprized love, so that her trifling 
conspired with the unkindness of 
the Scottish critics to cut short the 
thread of his life. 

There was, at the same time, 
nothing in this conviction to mili- 
tate against her having been the 
“ordinary” person that these letters 
show she was. This is a point that 
Maurice Buxton Forman, the dis- 
cerning author of the Preface, has- 
tens to stress, for surely it was that 
wholesome quality in her that en- 
deared her to Keats—her sane stead- 
fastness of outlook, the tranquillity 
as of a steadily burning flame. This 
is what would have made her the 
ideal wife for him, if he could have 
lived to mate. A woman of this 
quality would have been a surer 
haven for his stormy heart than a 
sybil or a goddess. These letters 
likewise prove Fanny Brawne to 
have been intellectually endowed, 
one who liked reading and the the- 
ater and could comment shrewdly 
on both. There is, moreover, a com- 
pelling charm about the girl who 
displays such a wholesome inter- 
est in the fashions and at the same 
time expresses disdain for the short- 
sightedness of those who try to save 
her from feeling “lonely.” 

In complete unawareness Fanny 
Brawne draws her own most appeal- 
ing portrait in these letters to the 
sister of her dead lover, setting for- 
ever at rest all doubt as to whether 
the girl whom John Keats loved, 
loved him. That she loved him deep- 
ly is one reason why the letters were 
written at all. That she loved him 
lastingly is shown by her scorn for 
those who pitied her solitude: “For 
my part I think all people are mad.” 
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This not only shows her possession 
of that unusual capacity, the ca- 
pacity for being alone, but indicates 
how slight a hardship loneliness 
would have seemed to one who had 
known the supreme experience of 
being loved by John Keats. The 
publication of the Letters is a liter- 
ary event of the first importance. 
There can only be rejoicing that 
they were written, that they have 
been preserved, that they have been 
made a part of the collection at the 
Keats Memorial House at Hamp- 
stead, and finally that they have 
been given to the world under such 
sympathetic auspices as those of its 
resident curator. B. M. K. 


Sorrow Built a Bridge. By Katherine 
Burton. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

This charming biography of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, Rose, 
has a double appeal, for it reveals 
the delightful home life of the Haw- 
thorne’s here and abroad, and tells 
a wonderful story of heroic devoted- 
ness to the cancerous sick poor. 

We enjoy the clear-cut pen pic- 
tures of the Hawthornes at Concord, 
Lenox, London, Florence and Rome; 
we see in the making The House of 
Seven Gables, The Blithedale Ro- 
mance and The Marble Faun; we 
meet the family’s many friends— 
Emerson, Thoreau, Ticknor, 
Holmes, the Alcotts and the Brown- 
ings; we read of Rose’s marriage to 
George Lathrop—editor, novelist, es- 
sayist—and the reception of George 
and Rose into the Catholic Church 
by the Paulist Father, Alfred Young; 
we realize the pain and sorrow 
caused by the death of their only 
child and the enforced break-up of 
their home. 

Intense sorrow indeed was the 
bridge over which Rose Lathrop 
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walked to her life work for over 
thirty years—the care of destitute 
and incurable cancer patients, re- 
jected alike by their own and by the 
city hospitals. Friends, relatives 
and city officials did their utmost to 
discourage her; poverty, pain, dirt, 
and sordid surroundings did not 
deter her; her ardent faith and love 
of God stamped her labors with a 
supernatural energy that laughed at 
every obstacle. She devoted her lit- 
erary talent to writing stirring ap- 
peals for her beloved poor, and died, 
Mother Alphonsa, knowing to a cer- 
tainty that the Community she 
founded would carry on her work 
for all time. B. L. C. 


And Then the Storm. By Sister M. 
Monica, Ph.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

The Soul of Spain. By Havelock 
Ellis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $3.50. 

Counter-Attack in Spain. By Ramon 
Sender. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. $3.00. 

These three books on Spain are 
arranged in the order of descending 
merit. The first by an Ursuline 
nun of Brown County, Ohio, gives 
a sprightly, cheerful portraiture of 
Spain in the three years that imme- 
diately preceded the civil war. Al- 
though Sister Monica sincerely ad- 
mires the many virtues of the Span- 
ish people, she does not fail to give 
a vivid description of the social in- 
equalities, squalor and vice which in 
the event proved so much tinder for 
revolutionary flames. The feminine 
characters delineated in detail are 
delightfully human and almost al- 
ways inspiringly Christian. Sister 
Monica has written one paragraph 
of breath-taking beauty, a_ lyric 
burst of praise of goodness to be 
found in the chapter entitled, “In 
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Walks Isabel.” There are other pas- 
sages conveying sound information 
in luminous prose. 

It is none the less to be regretted 
that an author, who is quick to dis- 
cern the gaps in the scholarship of 
others (cf. p. 57), should herself pro- 
duce a book replete with minor de- 
fects of diction and spelling. It is 
a little startling to find that the 
name of Don Juan F. de Cardenas is 
printed without the acute accent. 
Hasty proof reading left “Alcazar” 
and “Alcantara” sometimes accent- 
ed and sometimes unaccented. 
“Partido” (for political party) 
would have been more conventional 
and more correct than “Partida.” 
We ordinarily speak of the “Right- 
ists” or members of the Right, not 
of “the Rights.” Sister Monica con- 
fuses the “Internationale,” a Marx- 
ist hymn, with the “International,” 
the Communist organization. More- 
over, to speak of “nine hundred 
ninety-nine and one-tenth black 
ants rising up against the nine- 
tenths red ants” is to be guilty of 
exaggeration. This reviewer is still 
puzzled by the expression “Saxon 
clergy” as applied to the American 
Catholic priests. Some of these 
loose expressions and inexact state- 
ments must be noted in the name of 
Catholic scholarship, especially 
when other reviews have praised 
this volume without qualification. 

The Soul of Spain, by Havelock 
Ellis, is marked by flashes of bril- 
liant insight. It is a new edition of 
a study that was published some 
thirty years ago. At that early date 
Mr. Ellis remarked the strong roots 
which Anarchism had struck in 
Barcelona, Valencia and parts of 
Andalusia. Indeed, he goes so far 
as to claim that “the ideals of labour 
are largely the ideals of Anar- 
chism.” Of course, the book is 
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marred by the author’s notorious 
hostility to the Catholic clergy and 
his frequent disparagement of the 
Christian ideal of chastity. Finally, 
it may be doubted whether he will 
find much support among art critics 
for the secondary rank to which he 
tries to reduce the Spanish genius, 
Murillo. But all will share his en- 
thusiasm for the sure touch and 
gorgeous coloring which distin- 
guishes the portraits by Valesquez. 
It is also easy to agree with the 
statement that, “Don Quixote is the 
world’s greatest and most typical 
novel.” 

Pure propaganda is the best sum- 
mary of the material in Counter- 
Attack in Spain. The author in the 
course of a lively narrative of his 
own heroism under fire repeats the 
long-discredited tales of the “mas- 
sacre” at Badajoz, the violation of 
women and the blinding of children. 
Perhaps not much more should be 
expected of a writer who would 
speak of “Carlo Sotelo” (p. 7), when 
everybody knows that the first name 
was “Calvo.” This book will deceive 
only those who wish to be deluded. 

J. F. T. 


The Faithful Wife. By Sigrid Und- 
set. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Fru Undset’s latest novel deals 
somewhat inconclusively, with the 
theme of marriage and divorce. 
Sigurd and Nathalie are a rather 
“advanced” couple who, after hav- 
ing lived together two years out- 
side of marriage, have been husband 
and wife for sixteen years. Each of 
the partners has an independent oc- 
cupation, and both have now come 
to wish that they had children, sus- 
pecting that their childlessness is 
due to their previous practice of 
birth control. Otherwise they are, 
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in an undemonstrative way, very 
happy together. 

Then Nathalie discovers that her 
husband is having a love affair with 
a girl named Adinda, and also that 
Adinda is about to have a baby. 
Being very “broadminded” she sur- 
renders Sigurd to Adinda and is sur- 
prised that the girl, being a Catholic, 
cannot marry a divorced man. By 
way of consoling herself, Nathalie 
becomes the mistress of an old ad- 
mirer of hers, but is too faithful a 
wife to find the arrangement quite 
to her taste. 

Adinda dies in giving birth to a 
child, and a few years later Sverre, 
the old admirer, also dies, but only 
after he and Nathalie have sepa- 
rated. Then as the husband and 
wife have never ceased to love each 
other, despite their infidelities, they 
come together again. 

But the conclusion is so unsatis- 
factory that one surmises that Sigrid 
Undset plans to follow this book 
with a sequel. Sigurd, because of 
his contact with Adinda and the 
suffering he has endured, has be- 
come deeply if only vaguely pious; 
so Fru Undset may intend in her 
sequel to have him become a Cath- 
olic and perhaps bring the irre- 
ligious Nathalie into the Church. 
One further surmises that this is to 
be contrived by Garda, Nathalie’s 
sister, the black sheep of the family, 
who, though without any kind of 
faith, indulges in some plain talking 
on the devastating effects of birth 
control and marriage in the modern 
mode. All this would seem to be pre- 
paring the ground for subsequent 
developments. Yet the book as it 
stands seems to lead nowhere and is 
perhaps the most disappointing that 
Sigrid Undset has written. It has 
some striking scenes, and some 
strokes of excellent psychology; but 
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the story as a whole moves slowly, 
the characters are commonplace, 
and they talk in a jaunty style which 
has been translated into an amal- 
gam of English and American slang. 
It is probably not the novelist’s 
fault that in several places a woman 
is alluded to as a “skirt,” a cheap 
and ignoble term that grates very 
unpleasantly upon anyone who has 
read Sigrid Undset’s magnificent 


early romances. J. K. M. 

The Rest of My Life. By Carolyn 
Wells. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.75. 


So Carolyn Wells is a real person! 
we exclaimed when we heard she 
had done an autobiography. To us, 
she had been a tricksy fay, dazzling 
us with her elfin smile, her aureole 
of golden hair and her scintillating 
wit, as she danced through the years 
for our own especial delectation. 
But no; she is an adopted New 
Yorker, lives on 67th Street, and 
collects Whitman! She has written 
a very charming book, in many 
places hilariously funny, serious in 
spots, and withal whimsical and 
rambling. As to the last, we thank 
her for preserving our illusions at 
least to that extent. 

After inveighing at the start 
against the idea of biographies in 
general and her own in particular, 
she announces that she is about to 
let us in on the secret of the Rest 
of Her Life, suffering the past to 
remain buried where it decently be- 
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longs. Her latest joke on her public 
is that it is a fairly full autobiogra- 
phy after all, and that a great many 
delightful past performances trickle 
in amid the futurities. We learn 
that she has published a hundred 
and sixty-seven books, principally 
detective stories and humorous 
verse, and she seems to have known 
everyone in the literary world and 
many another out of it. She shares 
with us many gay and intimate 
glimpses of recent celebrities,—Kip- 
ling, Theodore Roosevelt, Emily 
Dickinson’s sister, Lavinia, and a 
very special one of Oliver Herford, 
her literary twin if ever such a thing 
could be! 

The book is illustrated with fac- 
simile pages from Miss Wells’s Mer- 
maid Book, named from the famous 
Tavern and filled with original 
verses and sketches by a galaxy of 
artistic and literary lights who 
formed her Mermaid Club, members 
being “all who shall be asked to 
write or read in this book.” It 
would be something to see, we 
should think, and must be worth a 
mint. 

As a Wells fan for thirty-eight 
years, we hope that the Rest of Our 
Author’s Life will come off accord- 
ing to schedule. May no sinister 
plots unfold therein except those of 
her own making, and may we con- 
tinue to laugh early and often with 
Carolyn Wells, one of the wittiest of 
American women. 

a. 6. G 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ArT: English Manuscripts of the 
Fourteenth Century (c. 1250-1400). 
Described by the Rev. Canon F. Har- 
rison, M.A., F.S.A. (New York: The 
Studio Publications. $10.00). Lov- 
ers of beauty owe a debt of gratitude 


to the publisher for this superb vol- 
ume of plates of some of the finest 
illuminated manuscripts the world 
has seen. In a remarkably compre- 
hensive Introduction of fifty pages 
Canon Chase, chancellor and librari- 
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an.of York Minster and an authority 
in the field, prepares the layman for 
an intelligent appreciation of these 
treasures of medieval art. He stud- 
ies their fourteenth century back- 
ground, an age of faith of which 
they are the expression; their 
sources and those of the artists’ in- 
spiration and imagery; the monas- 
teries and other workshops in which 
their makers labored, the pigments 
and mediums they used. The Canon 
writes with a ripe scholarship and 
a literary charm that makes one re- 
gret that he is still palpably the 
stepchild of the mother of the art he 
describes. The twenty-four plates 
are selected from famous collec- 
tions in Trinity College, Lambeth 
Palace, and in the libraries of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and the British 
Museum. Each is faced with a de- 
tailed description explaining letter- 
ing, text and symbolism and discov- 
ering riches hidden from the casual 
observer. It is a refreshment of 
soul in these hurried, harassed 
days to be brought face to face with 
beauty nurtured by faith and love 
and quiet days of concentrated 
labor. The centuries do not dull 
these lovely colors nor have they 
taught us any surpassing art. 
Stained Glass of York Minster. 
Same editor and publisher. $2.50. 
As H. N. Bate, the Dean of York, re- 
minds us in his preface to this folio 
in the Treasures of Art Series, the 
times are full of hazard; no work of 
art is safe from the deadly machines 
of modern warfare. Therefore we 
are especially grateful for these re- 
productions in warm color of eight 
panels from the windows of “Eng- 
land’s treasure house of medieval 
glass.” We come to them very well 
prepared with Canon Harrison as 
cicerone. With his usual scholar- 
ship, clarity and grace of style he 
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has packed into a few pages an as- 
tonishing amount of information 
about the actual photographing of 
these plates (no easy task), the long 
history of the Minster, the art in 
general of making stained glass, and 
the details of each panel. The col- 
ors are beautifully reproduced and 
the whole is richly interesting, his- 
torically and artistically. It is to be 
hoped that we shall get more of the 
Minster’s treasures in the same way. 

Botticelli (New York: The Oxford 
University Press. $3.00). If forth- 
coming art books of the Phaidon 
Press of Vienna are to equal this 
truly sumptuous volume, we shall 
indeed be greatly enriched cultur- 
ally and artistically. For a very 
moderate sum we are offered a veri- 
table feast of beauty,—103 plates 
from Botticelli’s paintings, fourteen 
in color, selected by Ludwig Gold- 
scheider and therefore well chosen 
to give a rounded idea of the devel- 
opment of Botticelli’s genius. Mr. 
Goldscheider has also supervised the 
work of reproduction; it is well 
done, the monochromes so clear and 
beautiful that one scarcely regrets 
that they are not in color. This is 
probably due to the fact that, as 
Lionello Venturi tells us in a pene- 
trating critical introduction, the 
predominating element in Botticelli 
is line. The plates are 8 by 11, two of 
the colored ones, the Primavera and 
the Birth of Venus, in a double fold. 
There are the famous Madonnas, the 
Adoration of the Magi, the St. Bar- 
nabas altar piece, Pallas and the 
Centaur, Judith, St. Augustine and 
many other figures and details from 
the larger canvasses and frescoes. 
It is all in all a thing of beauty and 
not the last, we trust, that the 
Phaidon Press will give us. A 
Christmas gift that should solve 
many shoppers’ problems. . 
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Fiction: Robinson of England. 
By John Drinkwater (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50). This isa 
decidedly charming book. It hap- 
pens to be John Drinkwater’s vale- 
dictory and it sums up excellently 
well his deep love of hearth and 
home. Not the least attractive fea- 
ture is the marked English charac- 
ter of its expression as well as its 
theme. It is all of a piece if ever 
anything was. So sui generis is it 
that we doubt if a better introduc- 
tion to English things: history, lit- 
erature, countryside, customs and 
character, could be found. The 
style is restrained and conversa- 
tional, the sentiment carefully 
wrapped in a casualness which does 
not disguise, and the basic assump- 
tions are so blandly put forward that 
one almost swallows them whole as 
did the author. While there is not 
another England, for this is indeed 
the isle “set in the silver sea,” she 
has some older deeper aspects that 
John Drinkwater never knew. But 
as far as it goes this is perfect. 

The Evening Heron. By Philip 
Freund (New York: Pilgrim House. 
$2.00). Philip Freund, one of the 
younger writers whose delicate 
prose and poetic temper aroused 
critical interest through his two pre- 
vious books, The Merry Communist 
and The Snow, seems here to have 
wandered beyond his depth in a sea 
of confused symbolism and psychia- 
try. He spins an interesting narra- 
tive,—two, in fact, for between the 
Now and the Then of his story rises 
a high wall of cleavage,—but theme, 
issues, motivation and sequences 
are seen through a fog, without con- 
tours. For this reason the under- 
current of Catholicism which is fre- 
quently emphasized, cannot be oth- 
erwise than gravely disappointing 
since its influence seems never to 
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be clear or real. The episodes de- 
picting Léon Daudet and his Came- 
lots du Roi are lively and amusing. 
The landscapes are alive and beauti- 
ful. A man who can write as well 
as this should write much better. 
Night Between the Rivers. By R. 
L. Duffus (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). This is a nightmare 
interlude of midwinter moonlight 
and madness. It opens with a noisy, 
crowded, vulgar cocktail party in a 
divorcee’s tiny flat. The personnel 
includes a suburban couple, a ro- 
mantic with a mother-fixation, a 
Capitalist Satyr who pursues a fool- 
ish virgin and is pursued by a mer- 
cenary sophisticate, an anciently 
wronged Negro and his Harlemnized 
daughter, a frothy Communist, but 
most noteworthy of all, because 
most real, the voice of a commercial 
radio announcer. Outside is raging 
a minor revolution; a mélée of strik- 
ers, nasty mounted police and skulk- 
ing plain-clothesmen. In the midst 
of all this, Louis Flood, the romantic, 
and Myvanwy Wynne, the divorcee, 
valiantly living up to their names, 
meet, instantly recognize an affinity 
that stretches back into furthermost 
time, indulge their desires and pile 
up 275 pages of empty talk about 
liberty, love, martyrdom and what 
they would probably call philoso- 
phy, “all through the night.” 
Ex-Love. By Mateel Howe Farn- 
ham (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00). A bitter case-history based 
on the alimony racket, this is the 
story of a selfish and gold-digging 
wife who endeavors to retain the 
freedom and irresponsibility of 
spinsterhood along with the rights 
and claims of marriage. This glam- 
orous worldling was, according to 
her husband, “as hard as nails and 
as self-centered as a lapdog.” Mrs. 
Farnham has taken the trouble to 
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authenticate her facts, and she gives 
an unforgettable view of the ali- 
mony jail. As may be inferred, the 
book is none too pleasant, but then 
neither is the theme. 

Fables For Parents. By Dorothy 
Canfield (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50). In this group 
of highly diversified short stories, 
Dorothy Canfield seems to cover so 
thoroughly all possible phases of 
parent-child relationship that it ap- 
pears unlikely there could exist 
anywhere a parent or child who 
would fail to find enlightenment on 
his particular problems. Merely as 
excursions in fiction the stories are 
delightful and fascinating; as seri- 
ous studies in parenthood, they 
teem with shrewd and profound ob- 
servation and comment. The au- 
thor steers a well-balanced course 
between modern awareness and old- 
fashioned sagacity; she has an 
abundance of that rare and much 
needed quality, gumption. Some of 
the tales, as “The Rainy Day, the 
Good Mother and the Brown Suit” 
are delightfully humorous; some 
startlingly veracious, as “Married 
Children”; and most of those in Sec- 
tion Three subtly indicate danger- 
ous depths. There is not one you 
will want to miss. 

The Fortune of Bridget Malone. By 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00). 
Bridget Malone, an American con- 
vent-bred girl of eighteen falls heir 
to her uncle’s fortune of four mil- 
lion dollars. Her guardian, Mrs. 
O’Donnell of Castle Mount Clare, 
Ireland, happens to be in Paris with 
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her nephew, Kevin, who has just 
been jilted by his sweetheart. Nat- 
urally, he hates all women, and 
spends his time with members of 
the Sports Club. Is the genial wid- 
ow, Mrs. O’Donnell, a matchmaker 
at heart, with the prospect of clear- 
ing off the big mortgage on the Irish 
home? Perish the thought. At any 
rate—she invites Bridget to Paris, 
and anxious to devote most of her 
spare time to a certain Colonel Des- 
mond, she hires a chaperon to look 
after her ward. We dare not reveal 
the mystery centering about the at- 
tractive “Prince” Ivan Bolansky. 
Suffice it to say that the book, not 
one of its author’s best, ends with 
a double wedding, and the Castle 
mortgage is paid to the last farthing. 
The Seven Who Fled. By Frederic 
Prokosch (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50). Political disturb- 
ances in the province of Sinkiang 
have brought about the banishment 
of all Europeans from the city of 
Kashgar. Seven of them—an Eng- 
lish explorer, two geologists, a Ger- 
man and an Austrian, a Russian 
exile, a Belgian wanderer, a wealthy 
Frenchman and his Spanish wife 
join a caravan of a Chinese fur mer- 
chant on the way to Shanghai. The 
early history of the seven in their 
respective countries is well told, but 
their sojourn in Asia is a hodge- 
podge of murder, adultery and pros- 
titution, with horrible deaths for all 
as a maddening prospect. Harper 
& Brothers have selected this as 
their prize novel of the year. Are 
they hoping that its filth and immo- 
rality will make it a best seller? 
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We wonder if it makes much dif- 
ference to Santa Claus if the Asso- 
ciate Curator of the Egyptian De- 


partment of the Boston Museum 
compliments the author of Once 
Upon a Time in Egypt (Story and 
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Pictures by Frances Kent Gere. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00) up- 
on her accuracy when as a story it 
doesn’t rate at all? It’s a pity Miss 
Gere didn’t let the children make up 
their own stories for her very nice 
drawings. Ali Lives in Iran, by Caro- 
line Singer and Cyrus LeRoy Bald- 
ridge (Holiday House. $1.75) is also 
delightfully decorated and has the 
skeleton of a good plot if it weren’t 
written in the self-consciously sim- 
ple manner some authors assume 
for the young. Its descriptions of 
everyday life in Persia—now Iran 
—might easily have been woven into 
the story; as it is they are interest- 
ing but rather too obviously educa- 
tional. Holiday House is evidently 
determined to improve the minds of 
its juvenile public and offers two 
little zodlogical volumes by an ex- 
pert on Nature Stories, Irmengarde 
Eberle, illustrated by the artist of 
Dr. Beebee’s deep sea expeditions, 
Else Bostelmann. Hop, Skip and 
Fly ($2.00) contains sketches of the 
frog, bat, garter snake, ant and scor- 
pion families, but we prefer Sea- 
Horse Adventure ($2.00) with its fas- 
cinating colored lithographs of real 
deep sea doings on every page. Edu- 
cational, too, is A Story of Pioneers 
and Their Children and Some Pio- 
neer Things You Can Make, by Mar- 
celine Flora Myers and Louise Em- 
bree (Bobbs, Merrill Co. $1.50), but 
it does live up to its subtitle, and 
as the Strongs set out in their cov- 
ered wagon, the authors show how 
models of the ox team and wagon 
can be made and give very lucid di- 
rections for braiding rugs and fash- 
ioning three-legged stools and even 
for building fireplaces and log 
cabins. 

There is nothing but fun in 
Breakfast with the Clowns, by Rosa- 
lie Slocum (Viking Press. $1.00), 
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but although Abby probably enjoyed 
having ice cream and baked beans 
in the circus tent and loved the seals 
bouncing balls, we have more enthu- 
siasm for the small burro called 
Mexico in High Water, by Phil 
Stong, with pictures by Kurt Wiese 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). Mexico 
did his own thinking and when 
Mexico started in to think, even 
floods failed to disturb him. Stong 
and Wiese are always clever col- 
laborators and their graphic pic- 
turing of an Iowa flood is full of dry 
humor. Mexico is one of their hap- 
piest characters. But it wasn’t a 
burro that Bobby dreamed about, 
for Bobby Wanted a Pony (by Dor- 
othy and Marguerite Bryan. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00), and when he 
found a likely one, Bobby had 
enough determination to put 
through the deal by himself. He 
wondered for a while if he would 
throw in Baby Sister with his Pig 
Bank and other treasures, but as he 
thought Mother might like to keep 
Sister, he offered to work for Farm- 
er Brown instead. We recommend 
both the pictures and the story, and 
are also very glad to introduce you 
to Elvira Garner’s Ezekiel (Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50). Ezekiel was in 
want of most everything, as his 
Pappy was out of work and work 
was scarce in Florida. But Ezekiel 
set out to help his Mammy and took 
along his sister, Emancipation and 
Lil’ Plural, his brother, and even 
the baby, Assafetida, in her “lil ole 
cyart,” and they not only found a 
job for Pappy but brought home a 
fish for dinner. With its scratch 
ink drawings by Miss Garner, who 
says she can’t draw, Ezekiel is one 
of the major delights. 

It was no less than a Leprechaun 
—a fairy “maneen”—who, in Rich- 
ard Bennett’s Shawneen and the 
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Gander, gave Shawn the egg from 
which the huge gander was hatched, 
the gander who gave everyone no 
end of trouble but brought Shaw- 
neen great good fortune in the 
end. Way up in the Gaspé Penin- 
sula lived Emma L. Brock’s The Pig 
with the Front Porch and the Pig 
Who Lived Under Half a Boat (AI- 
fred A. Knopf. $1.75). One is a 
Pink Pig and the other has five 
black spots and they both have a 
zest for adventure which takes them 
on a sea voyage which they enjoy 
much less than their readers will. 
On the other hand Munro Leaf’s 
Noodle, pictured by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans (Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
$1.50) is such a wise and contented 
dachshund that when the Dog Fairy 
told him he might choose any shape 
he desired, he decided to remain as 
he was. We wish that he might meet 
Zhenya Gay’s Sakimura (Viking 
Press. $1.50), and Clare Turlay 
Newberry’s Babette (Harper & Bros. 
$1.50), for they are all superior ani- 
mals. Sakimura is a prize winner, 
both as a book and a cat, with eyes 
as blue as her blood; and Babette, 
irresistible successor to last year’s 
irresistible Mittens, must be a near 
relation. The full page colored 
lithographs of the one, and the love- 
ly two color pictures of the other, 
will be a delight to all lovers of 
Siamese, be they young or old. 
There is a brown poodle in The 
Castle No. 9, by Ludwig Bemelmans 
(Viking Press. $2.00), but the real 
hero of the tale is Baptiste, the per- 
fect footman, who had a different 
colored uniform for every day in the 
week. Baptiste worked happily for 
the Count Hungerburg-Hungerburg 
until the Count began calling every- 
thing by a different name, with 
dire but vastly entertaining conse- 
quences. 
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The Doings of Dinkie, by Selskar 
M. Gunn, illustrated by Vera Brock 
(Appleton-Century Co. $1.50), con- 
cerns the Royal Commission sent 
out by the King of Zulibria to inves- 
tigate the Pool of Happiness. Zu- 
libria was ruled by a Grey Wolf, 
Lupo, and Dinkie was a London cur, 
but although the doings are written 
up in a very sprightly vein, we 
found it rather too “cute.” Waif, 
the story of Spe, by Eleanor You- 
mans and Will Rannells (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.50), is so very real 
that a happy ending is a necessity. 
Waif is mostly Spitz with a fluffy 
coat and one ear which stands up 
straight, and she wins her readers’ 
hearts just as she did those of the 
University Fraternity, who adopted 
her as a Life Member. In Africa we 
meet Punda, the Tiger Horse, hero of 
the best animal story of the year 
(The Macmillan Co. $2.00). How 
he becomes the leader of the big 
zebra herd is a saga told by a man 
who knows African wild life inti- 
mately, Walter J. Wilwerding. In 
the superlative class we would also 
like to rank David, illustrated by 
Elizabeth Orton Jones (The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75). Miss Jones has 
wisely taken her text from the im- 
mortal words of Samuel and has 
pointed the high lights of the great 
story with her colored lithographs, 
which are strong as they are 
imaginative. David is a worth while 
book. So also is Blanche Jennings 
Thompson’s Bible Children (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50), with Kate Ser- 
edy’s distinctively lovely full-page 
pictures in color. It tells in the 
words of the Bible, except where 
these are too hard for little readers, 
the stories of all the children found 
in both the Old Testament and the 
New. A small volume that we should 
like to slip into many Christmas 
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stockings is Eva L. Hughes, A Little 
Shepherd’s Trust (Oxford University 
Press. 75 cents), not only for its 
appealing story but also for the real 
beauty of its illustrations and the 
finish of its format. We owe the 
pictures to Ruth von Kalmar of the 
Viennese School of Emmy Zwey- 
bruck. 

The happy collaboration which 
gave us last year’s The King’s 
Christmas Present gives us another 
little gem now, Heaven Upon Earth 
(Sheed & Ward. $1.25), in which 
Joan Wyndham has adapted from 
the French of Camille Melloy five 
stories from the lives of St. Tar- 
cisius, St. Veronica, St. Germaine, 
St. Gudule and St. Anthony. There 
is the rare gift of a sure appeal to 
children in its lines no less than in 
its pictures; the latter are Jeanne 
Hebbelynck’s, in vivid blues and 
greens and gold with the back- 
grounds in softer tones, and peopled 
with fascinating little figures. An- 
other book to be treasured is the 
unusual Canticle of the Three Chil- 
dren in the Fiery Furnace (Sheed & 
Ward. $1.50) on alternate pages of 
which appears a verse in Latin of the 
Canticle, the first marked for Gre- 
gorian chant, faced by the English 
translation under a picture of chil- 
dren, angels, animals, or winds and 
snow, all praising God. Frances W. 
Delehanty did the pictures and the 
lettering at Solesmes, and there is a 
charming introductory page by Fa- 
ther Paul Chauvin, O.S.B.,—and it 
is withal a nursery book. For the 
big toe of the Christmas stocking 
are the Holiday House wee editions 
of The Night Before Christmas and 
Dick Whittington and His Cat (50 
cents) in the clear type specially de- 
signed by Helen Gentry. Two rather 
nondescript little publications close 
the picture book division; one being 
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Album of the Great, by Rolf Klep 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75), which 
offers sixteen thumbnail sketches, 
beginning with Charlemagne and 
closing with Frederick the Great, 
and whose facts are as correct and 
platitudinous as the illustrations. 
All the Year Round, by A. J. Grodin 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00), has two 
very clever four-color designs of 
farm activities for every month in 
the year, but the explanations of the 
pictures are distinctly High School. 
Query—for what age group is it in- 
tended? 

Lob Lie-By-the-Fire, by Juliana 
Horatio Ewing (Oxford University 
Press. $1.50) is a charming new 
edition illustrated by Florence Wy- 
man Ivins, of a story that has be- 
come an English classic. It has the 
quaint flavor of Cranford with rare 
touches of imagination in the found- 
ling boy brought up by the two old 
maiden ladies. There is good read- 
ing too for children—either boys or 
girls—in The Last of the Zuider Zee, 
translated from the Dutch of S. 
Franke (Stackpole Sons. $2.00), 
which tells of the hardships wrought 
on the fisherfolk by the draining of 
the great inland sea, and the adven- 
tures of two brave little boys with 
queer Dutch names, on the water 
and ice before their island of Urk 
was left quite high and dry. Little 
girls of eight or ten may enjoy 
Mabel Leigh Hunt’s Susan, Beware!, 
illustrated by Mildred Boyle (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.75), if in- 
stead of a plot they are satisfied 
with Susan’s happy home life. We 
found the pictures the more amus- 
ing part of the book. Small readers, 
however, will love story and pic- 
tures and everything else in Mar- 
guerite de Angeli’s Petite Suzanne 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00), 
which will transport them to the 
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picturesque Gaspé Coast and make 
them quite at home with Ti-su’s 
family and their way of life. Mrs. 
De Angeli is an artist in both words 
and color and we predict that Ti-su 
will be one of this year’s favorite 
children. The same brush has given 
us another attractive little girl all in 
green and brown to match the trees 
that line the Main Street in Damri- 
scotta where she lives, Alice-all-by- 
Herself, in Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 
new book. Alice is an imaginative 
little person who should grow up 
into a poet and who has many de- 
lightful adventures in her young 
life. 

We can hear the squeaks of joy 
that will welcome Carol Ryrie 
Brink’s Baby Island (The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00). Last year’s Newbery 
Medal winner, realizing the present 
scarcity of babies to be borrowed 
and the many little girls aching to 
borrow them, has written particu- 
larly for the latter this story of two 
little girls shipwrecked on an island 
with no less than four babies and 
not another soul, until—but you 
must read this whimsy full of phan- 
tasy and semi-nonsense for your- 
self. Helen Sewell was evidently in 
her element drawing the cuddley 
babies and their resourceful little 
mothers. 

For older girls who are planning 
business careers there are two books 
full of “inside” information which 
are good stories as well. Both are 
written by women who have made a 
name for themselves in their respec- 
tive fields. Emma Bugbee, author 
of Peggy Covers Washington (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00) is staff reporter 
on the New York Herald Tribune, 
and along with Peggy, she gives us 
a picture of the Capital from the 
press room. Full of ambition, Peggy 
first comes to Washington for a 
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Woman’s Convention and does so 
well by it that her next assignment 
is the First Lady’s Press Confer- 
ence, where the kindly simplicity of 
the First Lady claims Peggy’s loy- 
alty. Peggy’s determination and 
courage help her surmount many an 
obstacle; her heart problem even 
seems happily solved when we wish 
her au revoir. Its the Fashion Pro- 
moter editor of Bonwit, Teller, her- 
self, Sara Pennoyer, who in Polly 
Tucker, Merchant, illustrated by 
Jean Spadea (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00), not only relates a most read- 
able story but offers in anecdotal 
form pages of invaluable counsel to 
girls who are interested in sales- 
manship. Polly has just as many 
“downs” as she has “ups” but perse- 
verance and intelligence must win. 
There are good characterization and 
some very entertaining incidents. 
From Josephine Daskam Bacon 
we have The House By the Road, 
with pictures by Harvé Stein 
(D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.00), in 
which a millionaire’s daughter be- 
comes deeply interested in a tea 
room and not only shows her fa- 
ther’s genius for business but solves 
a jewel robbery as well. But despite 
the author’s reputation, this is not 
as well knit a story as Polly. Very 
welcome is another “Susannah” 
story, this time Susannah of the 
Yukon (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), 
in which Muriel Denison takes 
her very human little heroine, still 
in charge of her beloved Mounties, 
over the Chilkoot Pass to Daw- 
son, with all kinds of exciting ad- 
ventures on the way. Miss Denison 
writes with art and charm; we are 
glad to know that Susannah is going 
into the movies, to be played by 
Shirley Temple. Marguerite Bryan’s 
line drawings catch well the spiri 
of her subjects. ’ 
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If there exists a boy who doesn’t 
enjoy tinkering with a car, then he’s 
not the one for Tin Lizzy, by Adam 
Allen (Stackpole Sons. $1.50), 
whose numerous photographs com- 
bined with the text give such simple 
explanations of an engine and its 
difficulties that it may inspire other 
boys to follow Tod’s example. When 
he found he couldn’t go to camp, 
he spent the summer assisting in 
a garage and bought a car out of his 
earnings. Tod and Bill really get 
more than that but we won’t give 
away their secret. An unusual book 
in jacket and detail—the cover be- 
ing a nice shingle—is Lumbercamp, 
by Glen Rounds, with many draw- 
ings made on the scene by the au- 
thor (Holiday House. $2.00). From 
the moment “a little after sun-up on 
a frosty fall morning that a green 
horn came dusting into the millyard 
—all duded up in store clothes with 
a hat jammed down solid on his 
ears,” the racy chronicle goes on 
with anecdote aplenty until some 
four months later Whistle Punk 
goes to town on a pay day and tells 
the barber to cut his hair “city 
style” and that he might take a 
shave! Lumbercamp is genuine. 

So is Front Page Story, by Robert 
Van Gelder (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00), Staff member on the The 
New York Times. Anyone who fol- 
lows the chronicle of Kelly Crane, 
cub reporter, who was sent as “leg 
man” to the scene of a headline 
murder will learn a lot about prac- 
tical journalism. A “leg man” is one 
who gets together the notes for a 
staff reporter to rewrite. But Kelly 
picks up one of the most important 
clues to the crime and is able to give 
his newspaper a Front Page Story. 
There is the same first-hand thrill 
in reading Wildcat, by William Hey- 
liger, which Gordon Grant has illus- 
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trated (D. Appleton-Century Co. 
$2.00). It takes one to the oil coun- 
try of Texas, where two young 
geologists in the employ of the great 
Soltol Company decide that they 
will drill for oil on their own. But 
“poorboy” drilling, as small ven- 
tures are called, are gruelling tests 
of endurance. How the friends cir- 
cumvent the odds, including the 
“title buster” villain is a yarn that 
keeps one on one’s toes every step 
of the way. Just as exciting is The 
Last of the Gauchos, A Boy’s Tale of 
Argentine Adventure, by Thames 
Williamson, illustrated by Frank 
Hubblee (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00). 
The Gauchos are the wild race of 
horsemen who used to range the 
pampas of the Argentine, disdain- 
ing steady work but with a strict 
code of their own. Goya, the hero, 
is the son of the famous Blackbird 
who, at the beginning of the story, is 
seized unjustly by the police. How 
Goya finds a more settled founda- 
tion for life on the estancia of Don 
Enrique is the result of many hair- 
breadth adventures. A book both 
boys and girls will love. 

All the romantic mystery of 
the New Mexican Sierras is woven 
into Treasure Mountain, by Eric P. 
Kelly, well illustrated by Raymond 
Lufkin (The Macmillan Co. $2.00). 
Mr. Kelly may be remembered for 
his unusual stories about old Po- 
land. Your heart will be in your 
mouth when you join the two boys 
and a girl who venture up into the 
mountains in their search for the 
lost treasure and who find many 
sources of evil at work. Mr. Kelly 
always writes well and knows story 
values. It is in Ireland that the 
scene of Father M. Bodkin’s story 
of The Treasure of the Mountain 
(Stackpole Sons. $1.50), is laid. It 
is a search, full of hazards, too, for 
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an.ancient Irish Cross lost during 
the Black-and-Tan troubles and re- 
covered by the brave Brendan and 
his brother after many perilous ad- 
ventures. The Mystery of the Fif- 
teenth Cypress, by Adah Jackson, il- 
lustrated by Paul Laune (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.75), has a mounting 
suspense that is often wanting in 
more mature thrillers. By their 
steady nerve, Bill and Beth Brooke 
not only save the old family home 
for their Mother but augment the 
family fortune. It all came about 
by Beth’s reading some old letters 
in the attic. The characters are 
real and the situations not too hack- 
neyed. 

There is an even more original 
flavor to Arthur Ransome’s Pigeon 
Post, with its pictures by Mary E. 
Shepard (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00). This is the winner of the 
British equivalent to the Newbery 
Medal. Mr. Ransome has an engag- 
ing group of young people who trav- 
el through his stories. This time 
they spend a summer holiday up in 
the hilly north of England sending 
pigeons down to the farm and pros- 
pecting valiantly for gold. They 
didn’t find gold but they did unearth 
a substitute that made their uncle 
from South America even happier. 
But we prefer Mr. Kelly, our own 
Newbery winner, to Arthur Ran- 
some. There is excitement aplenty 
in Howard Pease’s Fog Horns 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00), in 
which young Greg Richards’ deter- 
mination to ship out on a freighter 
plunges him into the thick of the 
labor troubles on the San Francisco 
waterfront. Like all Mr. Pease’s stor- 
ies of ships and the sea, this has an 
authentic ring. We cannot say the 
same for Albert T. Mayer’s Defense 
of the Castle (Harper & Bros. $2.00), 
whose scene is laid in the turbulent 
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days of tenth century Germany, and 
whose historical perspective leaves 
much to be desired. 

Of historical stories for boys, we 
can begin with Boy of Old Virginia: 
Robert E. Lee, by Helen Albee Mon- 
sell, illustrated by Clotilde Embree 
Funk (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25), 
which is for younger children but 
with its charming picture in silhou- 
ette invites attention. It opens with 
little Robert Lee driving away from 
Stratford House in the heavy car- 
riage with four horses to Alexan- 
dria, where Robert watched the 
British come and take Washington 
in 1812. For older boys is Swords 
in the Dawn, a Story of the First 
Englishman, by John O. Beaty, il- 
lustrated by Henry C. Pitz (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00). The hero 
of this tale is Hengist, the Angle 
Chieftain, who sails from Jutland, 
Denmark, with his bride, to Eng- 
land, “to be the first family of a new 
Nation.” The author has been very 
scholarly in his research, the most 
dramatic incident being taken from 
Beowolf, but unfortunately Mr. 
Beaty is better at atmosphere than 
at pure narrative. An earlier book, 
too good to leave out of any Christ- 
mas list, is Regina Kelly’s King Rich- 
ard’s Squire (Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.00), a dashing tale of the boy 
King Richard II. and his loyal servi- 
tor, Jean de Beri. Well written, 
historically sound and of a high 
idealism, it will rejoice the heart of 
any real live boy. Rising Thunder, 
the Story of Jack Jouett of Virginia, 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne, illus- 
trated by Loren Baton (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00), is disappoint- 
ing. Miss Hawthorne has chosen for 
her theme the almost forgotten 
heroism of the boy who saved Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry and Richard 
Henry Lee from being captured in 
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a raid by Tarleton. There is much 
straight historical explanation and 
commentary, but not quite enough 
incident or detail. Of detail there is 
plenty in Lucile Morrison’s Lost 
Queen of Egypt, with decorations by 
Frank Geritz (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2.00), which gives a very hu- 
man characterization of the girl, 
Queen Ankhsenamon, daughter of 
the gentle Akhenaten, who tried to 
lead his people to worship Aten, the 
Loving Father. But when the little 
Princess married Tutankhamon— 
of the famous tomb—and went with 
him to Thebes, the young couple 
were forced by the old priests to re- 
turn to Amon and war. What be- 
came of the young Queen when Tu- 
tankhamon died is a mystery for 
which Miss Morrison offers a solu- 
tion. Her story brings alive the life 
of old Egypt and its evident scholar- 
liness in no way affects its interest. 
Old China lives again in the pages of 
Frances Carpenter’s beautifully pro- 
duced Tales of a Chinese Grand- 
mother (Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50), a collection of folk tales told 
by Lao Lao, the grandmother in the 
wealthy Ling family, to her grand- 
children. This is made a particu- 
larly handsome volume by the ex- 
ceptionally fine illustrations by 
Malthe Hasselriis, an artist who has 
adopted the Chinese tradition as his 
own and is singularly successful 
therein. From the frontispiece in 
four mellow colors to the eight full- 
page two-color drawings and the 
dainty vignettes, the volume is a de- 
light, expressive of the best in Orien- 
tal culture. 

Two fascinating biographical 
books have appeared this season, 
the first being The Boy Shelley, by 
Laura Benét, illustrated by James 
MacDonald (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00), which changes one’s whole 
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conception of the poet. It is a most 
enchanting picture Miss Benét has 
drawn of the family; of Sir Timothy, 
the baronet, and the old Sussex 
Manor; the beautiful horsewoman, 
Lady Shelley, the three delicious lit- 
tle girls and Bysshe, the devoted 
brother, full of fancies and strange 
chemical inventions. Although 
Bysshe hated brute force he was no 
coward and he bucked the whole 
tradition of Eton in refusing to be a 
fag. His moral strength won final 
recognition and his indomitable per- 
severance found a publisher for his 
first novel. Miss Benét has given us 
one of the best books of the year. 
Full of delightful atmosphere also 
is My Brother Was Mozart, by Ben- 
son Wheeler and Claire Lee Purdy, 
illustrated by Theodore Nadejen 
(Henry Holt & Co. $2.50), in which 
the rather tragic story of the boy 
who was Europe’s great child 
prodigy is told by his sister, the 
Countess, years later. “The dainty 
old lady in faded rose silk in her gar- 
den in Salzburg” lives over the days 
when she and little Wolfgang played 
before George III. and Louis XV. 
and the British Museum asked the 
composer of seven years to send 
them some of his sonatas! It is a 
beautifully written book with a full 
bibliography of Mozart’s composi- 
tions. 

Of unique charm too is Alan M. 
Buck’s My Saint Patrick, with pic- 
tures by Richard Bennett (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard. $2.00). In fact we 
believe it to be our favorite book of 
the year. Not only is it full of 
startling information—did you 
know that St. Patrick was a good 
Briton and born in Wales?—but it 
is told in Irish fashion with all the 
vivid action of the champion story 
teller, and what a life Patrick had! 
Captured during an Irish raid when 
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only the strip of a boy and carried 
as prisoner to Meath, and never see- 
ing his parents alive again. It’s such 
a fine story as told by Mr. Buck and 
though there is much _ historical 
documentation, one never remem- 
bers it. Not so much can be said for 
Joan the Saint, by Stanislas Fumet, 
which F. J. Sheed has translated 
(Sheed & Ward. $1.00). It is a nice 
little résumé of Joan’s life from a 
purely Catholic point of view. 
Introducing the Constellations, by 
Robert H. Baker (Viking Press. 
$2.50), gives one science with all the 
picturesqueness and tradition of the 
ancient astronomers. The blue and 
white charts are very clear and the 
cover and format most romantic. 
It’s hard to realize that we are 
wheeling round at the rate of a thou- 
sand miles an hour, but Mr. Baker 
ought to know, as he is an astrono- 
mer of the University of Illinois. 
The constellations played an im- 
portant part in everyday life in the 
Middle Ages when medicines were 
taken in accordance with the 
Zodiac. In Medieval Days and Ways, 
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by Gertrude Hartman (The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50), the many illustra- 
tions and quotations from old MSS, 
ballads and mystery plays give a 
graphic sketch of the castles and 
tournaments and knights and yeo- 
manry of a period that never grows 
stale. The jacket in red and gold of 
a warrier on his charger is particu- 
larly striking. Richard Hallibur- 
ton’s Book of Marvels (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. $2.50), already a best-seller, 
proves him not only the adventur- 
ous traveler, but also an ingrati- 
ating, stimulating guide, as in sim- 
ple, direct language he points out to 
all young sons and daughters, hav- 
ing none of his own, the wonders of 
the Occident. From San Francisco 
to South America and to Europe he 
takes them, firing their imagina- 
tions with a desire for interesting 
and beautiful things in nature and 
in art. The full-page pictures of all 
these marvels in black and white 
are clear-cut and well produced, and 
we are eagerly awaiting the prom- 
ised companion volume on the 
Orient. E. VR. W. 
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Correspondent in Spain, By Edward H. Knoblaugh. $2.50. Spanish Rehearsal. By Arnold 

Lunn, $2.50. Henry Grattan. By Roger J. McHugh. $1.75. 
Sociat Researcu Counc, New York City: 
Research Memorandum on Religion in the Depression. By Samuel C. Kincheloe. 81.00. 
S. F. Vanni, Inc., New York: 
Rome vs. Rome. By V. G. Orlando. Translated by Clarence Beardslee. $1.75. 
Tur Dotruin Passs, Philadelphia: 

The Considerate Priest. By William J. Kerby, Ph.D., LL.D. $1.50. Prophets of the Better 

Hope. New Edition. Same author and price. 
Univeasiry oy PENNSYLVANIA Paess, Philadelphia: 
Aliens in the East. By Harry Emerson Wildes. $3.00. The Clermont Assizes of 1665. By 
Abbé Fléchier. Translated by W. W. Comfort. 00. 
Curisrorpner Pvusiisuine Co., Boston: 
Before the Tabernacle. By Anais O’Connor Pugh. $1.25. 
Hoventon, Mirriuun Co., Boston: 
On My Way. By Marion Canby. $2.50. The Enemy Gods. By Oliver LaFarge. $2.50. Eighi 
Decades. By Agnes — $3.00. 
yota UNIversiry Press, cago: 
- Modern Problems in the Light of Christian Principles. Prepared under the Direction of 
Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., Agg., S.T.D., et M. Series I. 40 cents. 
Tue Ave Manta Press, Notre Dame, Ind.: 
Many Shall Come. By Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. $1.50. 
Tue Bavce PuscisHine Co., Milwaukee: 

Think and Live. By Bakewell Morrison, SJ., A.M., S.T.D., and Stephen Rueve, S.J., Ph.D. 

$1.70. 
uskeGEeE InstrruTe, Tuskegee, Ala.: 
9 The Negro Year Book, 1937-1938. Edited by Monroe N. Work. $2.00. 

ys0oxk Pus.isuine Co., San Francisco: 

— Manual of the Catholic Religion. Part One: The Knowledge of God. By Rev. Charles 
Baschab, Ph.D. h 00. . 
st PRINTER verpool: 
ey Personal Pomme of Francis Bacon. Arranged in correct numerical and chronological 
order by Alfred Dodd. 5th edition. 2s. 6d. 
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